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How blest would an earnest student 
of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe 
be, if it were announced to him, 
some fine morning, that he had just 
been elected King of Italy, that his 
residences, for the future, were to be 
a palace in Florence in the winter, 
and a beautiful castle on the slope 
of the Apennines in the hot season ! 
What blissful visions would floatacross 
the mirror of his mind,—promenades 
through picture and statue galleries, 
festal entertainments, crowds of rich- 
ly attired Signores and Senoras, in 
splendidly furnished ball-rooms, cool 
walks in the shade of hill - forests 
in the summer’s heat, or delightful 
perusal of the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
or the Sicilian Romance, during 
the sultry moon, protected by the 
thick foliage of an oak from heat and 
glare! All these and many another 
mode of enjoyment is at the com- 
mand of the King of Italy for the 
time being. Is he a happy man? 
Much less, in our opinion, than a 
Dublin shopman, who after his week’s 
‘toil enjoys a half holiday’s relaxation 
with an entertaining volume, saun- 
‘tering on the canal’s bank, or among 
the old thorns of Phoenix Park. 

But why should not the inhabitant 
of Florence, in possession of a city 
of palaces, of a fine climate, and of 
@ mountain refuge from summer 
heat, enjoy a large portion of human 
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felicity ? No reason in the world why 
he should not, but a spirit of per- 
verseness by which a great number of 
his fellew-men are actuated. It is 
the will of Providence that every one, 
man and woman, should employ their 
heads, or their hands, or both, at 
something beneficial to their fellow- 
creatures or themselves. But one 
division of the race must have the 
enjoyment of the world’s luxuries 
without the labour. Rather than 
adopt a course of honest exertion to 
procure for themselves the much- 
coveted indulgencies, they will de- 
prive the other division of their 
goods, and, in case of resistance, 
their lives. Consequently, this right 
minded portion is obliged to be at 
the expense of supporting public 
guardians of life and property, and 
of equally supporting the common 
enemy in secure buildings, where he 
is deprived of his power of doing 
harm. 

Even where force or knavery is 
not resorted to, the lazy and selfish 
division counts among its consti- 
tuents a large number of individuals, 
who, being in possession of much 
more than is needful for their wants 
or comfort in their several stations, 
do not share with those who have 
need. They do not enjoy these 
goods themselves, and uncharitably 
keep them from those to whom they 
z 
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would afford comfort or needful sup- 
port. Thus is the sum of human 
happiness much diminished by the 
selfishness of one division of the 
human race. 

If the people of any municipality, 
and its dependant territory on the 
face of Europe, seemed destined to 
enjoy the largest possible share of 
earthly felicity, they were the dwell- 
ers by the river Arno, from time im- 
memorial. Beautiful scenery, health- 
ful climate, and worldly prosperity, 
were the attendant handmaids on 
their condition. But we find deadly 
hate, envy, and contention combin- 
ing to inflect misery on the magnates 
and citizens of Florence, since the 
dawn of its history. Our intention 
in the present paper being merely to 
dwell on interesting circumstances 
connected with the fortunes of the 
great Medicis family, we can afford 
but a passing glance at Florentine 
affairs before the era of the grand- 
father of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 


ANTIQUE FLORENCE, 


The now insignificent town of Fie- 
sole, seated on the brow of a hill, 
about three miles from Florence, 
claims a higher antiquity than that 
city. It was a place of strength up- 
wards of two centuries before the 
Christian era; and still preserves a 
portion of its ancient Cyclopean wall. 
Merchants who resorted thither for 
business purposes, did not approve 
its troublesome ascent ; and began 
to set up for themselves tents and 
slight structures at the base of the 
hill by the Arno ; and thus was laid, 
as it were, the foundation of the 
future city, noted throughout the 
civilised world for arts and traffic. 
This took place at least a century 
before the birth of Christ ;. for there 
is mention of a Roman colony here 
in the time of Sylla. In the days of 
Charlemagne (742-814), the city 
began to be spoken of. It was then 
governed by a duke, and inferior 
officers elected by the citizens and 
approved by him, In the eleventh 
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century, Pope Clement VII., becom- 
ing sovereign of Florence, an impe- 
tus was given to its commerce, and 
it assumed the condition of a free 
city. 
At that early period the trade of 
Florence was extensive, and its arti- 
sans were famed for their excellent 
workmanship in gold and jewels. 
The Florentines chiefly belonged to 
the Guelf, or Papal party, when there 
was any question in dispute between 
Pope and. Emperor, but did not 
suffer much from the ill-feeling of 
the two factions, till the year 1215, 
when a Guelf noble, Buondelmonti, 
broke off his intended marriage with 
a young lady of the Amidei, a Ghi- 
belline family, and took to wife a 
Guelphite lady. The Amidei in- 
terested the Uberté and the other 
Ghibelline families in the quarrel, and 
the bridegroom was murdered on the 
Ponte Vecchio. Bloody reprisals 
were taken by his party, and for 
thirty years, and more, internal 
hatred and its bloody results agitated 
Florence. Visitors of our day, who 
would prefer to see in the old city, 
buildings of a lighter and less sombre 
character, will do well to recollect 
that the original owners consulted 
strength and capability of defence 
against some unfriendly fellow-citi- 
zen, rather than amenity of appear- 
ance in his civic fortress. 

In the end of the same century, 
we find the Government invested in 
twelve magistrates (two for each of 
the six sections of the city), and two 
superior chiefs. One of these, called 
the Podesta, was invested with su- 
preme authority in civil and criminal 
cases ; the other was the head of the 
city and country militia, in which 
the youth were obliged to serve. In 
order not to excite prejudice among 
the proud families, these two chiefs 
were selected from families outside 
Florence and its dependencies. In 


.A.D. 1254 was first struck, the beau- 


tiful gold coin, the Florin, with the 
lily on one side, and the head of 
St. John the Baptist on the other. 
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From this time till near the middle 
of the thirteenth century, we find the 
city steadily increasing in import- 
ance, though disturbed with the 
quarrels of its Guelphic and Ghibel- 
line chiefs, and impeded by some 
bloody struggles with its neighbours. 
From 1293, the supreme chief was 
called the Gonfalonier (standard- 
bearer), but so jealous were the 
Florentines ever of the long reten- 
tion of power in any one’s hands, 
that their standard-bearer was re- 
lieved of his burthen at the end of 
two months. 

In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, we find the nobles destitute 
of any effective influence in the 
state; and the chief management 
resting in the hands of the demo- 
cratic families, the Alberti, the 
Ricci, and their patrician rivals, the 
Albizzi. In the year 1348, occurred 
the terrible pestilence, so well-re- 
membered by the readers of the 
Decamerone. One hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants perished in it. 


RISE OF THE MEDICIS. 


About the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, the great family with 
which our paper is chiefly occupied 
began to distinguish themselves as 
benefactors to their city, by their at- 
tention to its traffic and the share 
they took in public affairs. From 
1378, when Salvaestro dei Medicis 
filled the office of Gonfalonier, the 
importance of the family held on in- 
creasing, till Giovanni dei Medicis, 
who died in 1429, left to his sons, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo, an inheritance 
of wealth and honours not pre- 
viously found attendant in any Flo- 
rentine family. 

Before we proceed further, it seems 
advisable to remove an obstacle out 
of the way of some few of our read- 
ers, to whom the words Guelphs and 
Ghibellines present no definite ideas. 
Since the early irruption of the Goths 
into the plains and valleys of Italy, 
the German Emperors have ever in- 
dulged in the sin of covetousness for 
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that earthly paradise. The scope 
of our paper does not allow us 
to detail the attempts — successful 
and the reverse—to gain a footing 
on Italian soil under Henry IV., 
Henry the Proud, Henry the Lion, 
and Frederick Red-beard, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. These 
attempts were always resisted by the 
Popes and as many of the little mu- 
nicipalities as wished to preserve 
free and popular governments, and 
restrict German influence to districts 
north of the Alps. Asa rule, Flo- 
rence, Bologna, and Milan, exhibi 
ted a Guelphic or anti-German spirit, 
while Pisa, Arezzo, and Verona, 
supported the Ghibelline or pro- 
German pretensions. The names 
themselves are said to be corruptions 
of two German patronymics, Waib- 
linger and Welf. ‘The families to 
whom these surnames belonged had 
been at open feud with each other 
for a long time ; and at the battle of 
Weinsberg in Suabia, 1140, Duke 
Conrad of Hohenstaufen, and Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony, of the 
family of Wolf, both claimants of the 
Empire, raised the war cries Hoch 
Waiblinger! and Hoch Wef! to 
animate their followers. These 
names assumed the sounds of 
Ghibellint and Guejiin the mouths 
of the Italians. 


THE FORTUNES OF COSMO DE MEDICIS, 


But, as mentioned above, the 
Great Giovanni has died, and left to 
his sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo, a 
nearly incalculable amount of proper- 
ty, and more care and anxiety con- 
nected with it than the generality of 
even mercantile men would willingly 
receive, even if accompanied by all 
the treasures of Europe and Asia. It 
was supposed that the ex-Pope, 
Balthazar Cossa, had revealed to 
Cosmo a hidden treasure of immense 
value. But even that could scarcely 
account for the mighty traffic which 
he was directing a few years later in 
all the countries between Persia and 
Spain, both kingdoms included, The 
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Great Turk was on intimate business 
relations with Cosmo. He allowed 
his agents to take'up their posts in 
the best positions of Thrace and 
Asia Minor for business, having for 
political reasons dislodged the agents 
of Genoa and Venice. The Emirs 
of Babylon and the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes, facilitated for him the transit 
of silks and other precious articles 
from the East. He even purchased 
the relics of their once greatness 
from the existing descendants of the 
emperors of Constantinople. 

The chief families in Florence, 
besides the Medicis, were the 
Strozzi, the Petrucci, the Barbadori, 
and the Albizzé. These, though not 
much united among themselves, 
felt a common fear and dislike 
of Cosmo. His riches, and conse- 
quent influence, would at the desir- 
able moment give him uncontrolled 
authority in his native city. To 
preserve their liberties, and allow a 
due portion of well-being to families 
other than the Medicis, Cosmo, as 
head of the house, must be deposed 
from his pride of place. In a coun- 
cil held by these families, Cosmo’s 
destruction was resolved on; but 
they could not act without consent 
given by the people. So a general 
meeting was called, and the mer- 
chant accused of high crimes and 
misdemeanours against the common 
weal. “He was the cause,” so the 
accusers declared, “of the present 
misery of Florence. He manufac- 
tured at Lyons and Antwerp, for 
France, Spain, and England, goods 
which these countries had erewhile 
got directly from Florence. Thus 
he took the bread out of the mouths 
of his fellow-citizens, to enrich abso- 
lute strangers, on the mere pretence 
of getting things done at a cheaper 
rate. Florentine merchants, the 
highest in credit, could expect 
nothing but ruin. His mighty re- 
sources enabled him to make liberal 
advances to needy folk, to give 
extra credit, and otherwise mono- 
polise a business which would suf- 
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fice to maintain several ordinary 
houses. His boundless riches en- 
abled him to purchase the finest 
stuffs and the rarest spices on the 
spot, and have them removed at low 
freights, and his agents sold them at 
cheaper rates by one-third than they 
could be got from others. ‘Thus an 
affluence of purchasers resorted to 
his establishments, while those of 
his fellow-traders were left to mind 
themselves.” 

The outcry against monster 
houses, some years since, is yet re- 
membered. Let us suppose that 
the Lord Mayor of the day called a 
meeting at the general request of 
the citizens, and that a popular 
orator brought a series of charges 
of similar nature with those quoted 
against one monster man of the half- 
dozen occupying the city, and that 
by general acclamation a vote of im- 
prisonment in Newgate was passed 
against the person of this big shop- 
keeper. Yet this is what was done 
in the bosom of the enlightened, 
mercantile, and free city of Florence. 
We desire no acquaintance with 
freedom of that complexion. Like 
the generality of the inhabitants of 
the Peninsula, the Florentines had 
a decided turn for the “ pleasant 
art of money-catching ;” and to find 
their Pactolus turned out of the 
channel in which they themselves 
were watching, angered them ex- 
ceedingly, and they would punish 
the constructor of the dam and the 
new channels in body and goods. 
Cosmo was arrested, and kept under 
bolt and bar till his rivals in silk- 
mercery, spicery, jewels, and carved 
gold, could decide on his fate. 

And, indeed, these worthies were 
now thrown into sore embarrass- 
ment. They knew the inconstant 
temperament of their fellow-citizens, 
that they were scarcely for eight 
days in the one frame of mind; that, 
perhaps, acted on by the remem- 
brance of Cosmo’s liberality and 
munificence, they might be heard 
within a week clamouring for his 
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release, or perversely elect a Gon- 
falonier (the election day was at 
hand) deep in the prisoner's good 
graces, and the caged lion be 
let out, prepared to fall on them 
with tooth and claw, and their new 
condition be ten times worse than 
that from which they had sinned to 
some purpose to be set free. The 
secret council of the unfriendly fa- 
milies consequently resolved on his 
death, but differed as to the means 
of accomplishing it. 

The greater number were for bring- 
ing him to public trial, and by dint 
of allegations, true or plausible, have 
him executed with the full knowledge 
and consent of the people ; but the 
more acute-minded dreaded the ne- 
cessary delay, and the fickle character 
of the people, and the unforeseen cir- 
cumstances that might arise to frus- 
trate the design. It was therefore 
resolved that Cosmo, the great sel- 
fish and criminal interferer with their 
mercantile interests should die—not 
indeed by the violent mode sanc- 
tioned by law. He would merely 
cease to live while immured for his 
offences. 

To Rodolph, chief of the Perucci 
family, was entrusted the commission 
of seeing the great merchant on his 
way tothe other life, and he took 
that duty on himself with much ap- 
parent relish. He sought out Frederic 
Malavotta, the superintendent of 
prisons, entered into conversation 
with him, spoke of his prisoner, of the 
undesirableness of setting him at 
liberty again, of the service his death 
would render to his fellow-citizens ; 
and when, after a series of skilful 
probing sand thrustings, he guessed 
that his proposition would meet 
no ungracious reception, he boldly 
named a high sum which would be 
all Malavotta’s own, provided he 
allowed no food to be set before the 
prisoner but such as would be pro- 
vided by him, Rodolph Perucci, 
or his confidential officials. 

Malavotta was one of those who 
would do a good in preference to an 
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evil action, provided that either 
would be of the same advantage to 
him. Perucci had not said in so 
many words that the food to be fur- 
nished would prove a viaticum for 
the journey into the unknown land, 
but it was easy to guess that such 
would be the result. He reflected 
that parties who offered such a re- 
compense for an apparently slight 
service would enlarge the offer if 
they saw need. So he used such 
terms in the answer he gave as to 
imply that if he did not yield at that 
first summons, the second or third 
would probably find him acquiescent. 

But while the conspirators were 
complacently preparing their food 
and their poisons, Cosmo, who seems 
to have had an intuitive sense of 
what was awaiting him, steadily re- 
fused nourishment of every kind for 
the period of four days, and thereby 
effectually frightened the time-serv- 
ing Malavotta. “He will assuredly 
die of hunger,” said he, “and I 
shall not touch one florin of the 
promised reward. This won’t do.” 
He prepared a supper worthy of an 
emperor's table, brought it into his 
prisoner’s room, invited him to fall 
to, and set him a good example by 
consuming a portion of every eatable, 
and drinking a glass from every flask. 
Cosmo required no pressing, but 
made a temperate meal, as behoved 
a man who had fasted {ninety - six 
hours. 

After supper, Cosmo artfully di- 
rected the conversation into the 
channel of his own affairs, and ma- 
naged to dazzle the eyes of his host 
by insinuating the incredible value 
of his hidden property, the portion 
seized on being but a small part of 
what he really owned. This theme 
was so skilfully handled that Mala- 
votta inwardly blessed his stars that 
he had not given a formal consent 
to the proposal of the enemy. Be- 
fore they parted for the night, the 
superintendent, at Cosmo’s request, 
promised to bring Farganacia, the 
inimitable buffoon and parasite, to 
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be their boon companion for the 
next evening. 

Farganacia was the Theodore 
Hook of Florence. Though of ig- 
noble birth, his powers of conversa- 
tion, and his drollery and mimicry, 
made hir: the welcome guest at the 
tables of high and low. He had 
always sufficient tact and command 
over himself to adapt the tone of 
his exhibition to the taste of his 
company for the time being, and he 
managed so skilfully that his mimicry 
or raillery of the absent never ex- 
cited any deep enmity again him. 
He could not, however, resist the 
powers of good liquor when he hap- 
pened to be in low company, and a 
debauch of three or four days wa: 
no uncommon thing in his pleasant 
career. 

Next evening the merchant, the 
superintendent, and the jester sup- 
ped together. Farganacia exerted 
his utmost gifts of pleasing powers, 
nor did he exert them in vain. At 
first Cosmo seemed too downcast 
for relief. by any exhibition of wit, 
or raillery, or humour; but he gra- 
was obliged to retire to attend to 
some needful duty, he was well 
pleased to leave the two together, 
so interested did they seem in each 
other. 

That was the moment waited for 
by Cosmo. Ina few words he made 
Farganacia aware of the critical po- 
sition in which he stood, asked his 
services, mentioned the mode in 
which he required them, and pro- 
mised instant compensation. ‘The 
merryman was taken by surprise, 
but through his high esteem for the 
merchant, and probably the higher 
esteem for his resources, the request 
was complied with ; and Malavotta, 
on his return to table, found his 
guests pleasantly occupied with some 
city news, flavoured by an infusion 
of scandal. 

At dawn of next morning, Farga- 
nacia requested an audience of the 
Prior of the Jacobins, presented him 
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a half ring, got from Cosmo the even- 
ing before, and mentioned the will 
of the merchant, that he (the prior) 
should give him a hundred gold 
florins on the spot for himself, and 
a thousand to be handed over to 
Signor Guadagne, the Gonfalonier, 
who was then in the middle of the 
period of his two months’ dictator- 
ship. The money was handed over 
to him without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and he made no delay till he 
was in the Gonfalonier’s bed-cham- 
ber, even before that great man was 
aroused from sleep. Farganacia 
was 2 privileged person. The first 
object on which Guadagne’s eyes 
rested, on his awakening, was the 
jester counting gold crowns on his 
table, and the first sounds which 
reached his ears were the very agree- 
able ones, that a thousand of the 
precious pieces were intended for 
himself. On learning the danger in 
which Cosmo stood, and the service 
which was expected from himself, he 
did not show the slightest reluctance 
to undertake it. He did not belong 
to the party inimical to the great 
man ; he held him in high esteem, 
and resolved to save his life. If the 
expectation of further favours weigh- 
ed with him, let him be forgiven. 
Guadagne’s praisworthy design was 
difficult of execution; promptness 
and finesse were much needed. If 
time were lost, Malavotta would be 
inevitably induced to administer the 
poison; or if found incorruptible, the 
enemy was poweriul and clever 
enough to excite the people to in- 
vest the prison, and have the mer- 
chant out to his death. He there- 
1. re opened a communication with 
the faction, pretended to be anxious 
for the destruction of their great 
rival, and expressed a confident 
opinion that the object could be at- 
tained in a legal mode without 
attaching obloquy to any one. This 
gave them much pleasure. They 
broke off the negotiation with Ma- 
lavotta, and gave all their aid to the 
Gonfalonier in his measure for bring- 
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ing Cosmo to justice. Guadagne 
lost no time; he prepared for the 
trial, sounded the magistrates, and 
induced them to come to such de- 
cision as he impressed on them to 
be the just and right one under the 
circumstances. Being determined 
to save his life, he felt it useless to 
have him declared innocent, or even 
punished in any way which should 
leave him liable to be set on by his 
enemies in a forceful and illegal 
manner. 

The trial was hurried ; the sen- 
tence pronounced was exile, and all 
was over two days before the Perucci 
and their faction expected. The 
trial being over, the chief magistrate 
expressed his fears that unless the 
decree were put in execution at 
once, the prisoner’s powerful friends 
would do something to prevent its 
being carried out. He therefore 
repaired to the prison at the head 
of the magistrates and their force, 
took out the prisoner, and had him 
sent under a strong guard beyond 
the boundary of the republic. It was 
not till they approached the limits 
of Florence that Cosmo became 
fully sensible of the friendliness and 
ability of the Gonfalonier. Great 
were the surprise and consternation 
of the cabal when they discovered 
what had been done. They called 
a council of the families to decide 
on some step, and the delay which 
the discussion necessarily occasion- 
ed enabled their foeman to get into 
his possession much of his portable 
property which had been in keeping 
here and there. 

All the fury of the Perucci, the 
Albizzi, and the Strozzi, was now 
turned against the Gonfalonier. Some 
of the younger members of the 
families would even exert them- 
selves to depose him from his high 
office before the month was expired. 
The elders did not choose to pro- 
ceed to such lengths, but the mo- 
ment he was divested of power, 
they had him arraigned for various 
assumed infringements on his offi- 
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cial duties and privileges. They im- 
puted guilt to his most innocent 
actions, and raised such a clamour, 
and excited the resentment of the 
people to such a degree that, but 
for the influence of his relatives and 
the nobility, he would have lost his 
head. He was sent into exile, and 
his grateful friend, Cosmo, gave him 
a hearty welcome in Venice. 

Each heartily longed for his recal, 
but Cosmo was endowed with more 
patience and insight into the most 
certain means of obtaining it, and 
brought his more impatient com- 
panion into his views. They wrote 
to their most influential friends to 
unite their interests in the election 
of an active and friendly Gonfa- 
lonier, and these wrought in concert 
with such energy, that when the 
election day arrived, the choice fell 
on the worthy Nicolas Cocco, not- 
withstanding the strenuous but too 
lately organised opposition of the 
hostile families, with whose names 
our readers are familiar. 

The new ruler was a favourite 
both with the nobility and the peo- 
ple, and he set about the recal of 
Guadagne so prudently and skilfully, 
that the audience in the public 
meetings began to wonder why he 
had been banished. ‘For, after all, 
what had he done? Merely sent 
a fellow citizen into exile rather 
hurriedly in orderjto keep his head 
on his shoulders. Farganacia re- 
igiously kept within his own breast 
the little scene at early dawn in the 
late Gonfalonier’s bed-chamber, when 
the gold florins of Florence played 
their part. The unstable citizens 
soon were incapable of recollecting 
a single instance in Guadagne’s con- 
duct worthy of blame, and he was 
recalled with general acclaim, the 
objections of Perucci and Co. not- 
withstanding. 

So far all was pleasant, but no one 
as yet had dared to raise his voice 
for the reversal of Cosmo’s sentence. 
That far-seeing man, however, adopt- 
ed a very simple but effective plan 
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to oblige his ungrateful countrymen 
to send for him in a hurry. He 
established his counting- house in 
Venice. He resumed his manufac- 
turing business, and by ways well- 
known to himself, he turned to his 
new place of refuge that tide of traffic 
which had formerly brought affluence 
into his native city. The merchants 
and manufacturers of that emporium 
found their receipts every day dimin- 
ishing, and the artisans and labourers 
felt their daily employment and their 
daily earnings slipping from their 
hands as water through the meshes 
ofanet. The friends of the great 
capitalist did not neglect to improve 
the occasion in his favour, and as 
the popular choice rested between 
opulence with Cosmo, or sorded 
poverty without him, merchants, and 
tradesmen, and labourers, hastily 
arrived at the resolve of a_har- 
monious call, and something between 
an ovation and a triumph greeted 
the great merchant on re-entering his 
native city. 

Among those who came to con- 
gtatulate him upon his restoration, 
was the good Malavotta, who was 
received by him in the presence of 
several other visitors with every mark 
of friendship and respect. ‘Taking 
occasion to say how much he owed 
him for his kind treatment while in 
his custody, Malavotta who, per- 
haps, expected something more solid 
than mere grateful effusions, made 
reply, “Ah, you are aware how 
much more you owe me!” Cosmo 
rather surprised, went on to say that 
he felt all imaginable gratitude to 
him. “But you do not seem to be 
aware that you owe me your life,” 
Cosmo still more surprised, but 
mastering the emotion, made a still 
more obliging answer, and not wish- 
ing for a scene before his company, 
he turned to some others among the 
wisitors, and chatted with them. 

Malavotta’s words did not fall 
into the water. Cosmo took an 
opportunity of a private interview 
with him, and in the course of con- 
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versation, requested him to explain. 
his words. Malavotta somewhat 
fearful of the vengeance of the 
Petrucci, was now anxious to keep 
his secret to himself; but Cosmo 
was not a trader and Florentine for 
nothing. By turning and winding 
he secured the secret, and the 
horrified man lost no time till the 
Gonfalonier was cognisant of the 
confession of Malavotta. 

A well-attended officer was at 
once sent to the house of the Pe- 
rucci, and in his custody the guilty 
chief was brought before the head 
magistrate. He, at first denied 
everything, but being confronted 
with Malavotta, his courage failed, 
and he confessed the crime. He was 
unwilling to mention any of the part- 
ners of his guilt, but on being in- 
formed that he would be put to the 
question by torture, he very reluc- 
tantly revealed his associates, and 
Nicolas Albizzi and Pallasso Strozzi 
were secured, 

The council of eight heard the 
evidence, drew up the accusation, 
and no one had any opinion that 
any other than that a capital sen- 
tence would be pronounced. But 
Cosmo was no more disposed to 
take vengeance for personal injuries 
than the great Julius Czsar himself. 
He interceded, both personally and 
by the mediation of his friends for 
the lives of the guilty men, and the 
judges were not sorry to be spared 
the unwelcome and serious duty of 
dooming to death delinquents of 
their high position. The sentence 
pronounced was that of perpetual 
exile. So the great merchant escap- 
ed obloquy, and was thenceforward 
freed from the annoyance of living 
in the same city with men disposed 
to do him every injury in their 
power. 

And, indeed, from the period of his 
recal to his death, his life was ex- 
empt from any annoyance given by 
his fellow-citizens. He employed 
himself in his commerce, and would 
never accept office in the magistracy, 
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This influence, however, though very 
quietly and noiselessly exerted was 
not the less. The “Council of 
Eight” seldom came to a resolution 
on the doubtful matter without con- 
sulting him, and the neighbouring 
states, who wished to be on good 
terms with Florence, did not neglect 
to pay their court to him. Though 
liberal almost to excess, he affected 
a simple style of living, kept no ser- 
vants but such as had really work to 
do, and his house was plainly but 
comfortably furnished. In his rela- 
tions with. his fellow-citizens, he de- 
meaned himself as a well-to-do man 
of business. His charitable acts 
were many and frequent, and pro- 
fessors of letters met in him a most 
generous encourager. In all his suc- 
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cessful negotiations and transactions, 
some of his fellow-citizens were 
always sure to obtain more or less 
profit. So taking his active and 
liberal mode of doing business into 
account, it is little to be wondered at 
that he came to be considered and 
called the father of his country. 

He died, a.p. 1464, at the ripe 
age of 75, surrounded by sorrowing 
friends, and was interred in the 
church of St. Laurence, which had 
been erected by himself. On his 
mausoleum, which was erected at . 
the public expense, was cut this in- 
scription in Latin. “Here is in- 
tered Cosmo de Medicis, surnamed 
the Father of his Country, by order of 
the Republic.” 


( Zo be continued.) 











WE have before observed that scarce 
any remnant of the ancient city of the 
Pharaohs is now to beseen. Our 
lionisers had already, as they con- 
versed, passed several relics of what 
might once have been magnificent 
temples, but were now only scattered 
and isolated stones, on the outer face 
of which hieroglyphics and bas-re- 
liefs were carved. A row of head- 
less trunks and trunkless heads— 
fragments of pillars—a small sphynx, 
and other carved remains of what 
had been, were collected at a spot to 
which Paolo drew their special at- 
tention, Some French explorers 
had placed them there. Further on, 
half-buried in the earth, lay prostrate 
a colossal figure of Rameses the 
Great, a gift to the British Museum, 
which the guardians of that collection 
had long suffered to lie there, deem- 
ing it too heavy to remove. 

“TI fear,” said Ernest, “ you will 
all say that I have brought you on a 
wild-goose chase. Ah! if you could 
only have seen the splendid Temple 
of Carnac, with its mighty and 
countless painted columns, and its 
avenue of granite sphinxes, two miles 
long! Or the tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes, with their walls one mass 
of paintings thousands of years old, 
but as fresh as though they had been 
executed yesterday !” 

** But as we have not seen Carnac 
or the Tombs, and are not, there- 
fore, as d/ase as you are, my dear 
friend, we are really much interested 
in the scattered relics here.—Are we 
not, ladies ?” said the Major. “ That 


we are,” answered both the ladies in - 


a breath. “And look,” added 


Minnie, “at that charming distant 
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view of the Pyramids! That palm- 
grove on the promontory, jutting out 
into the piece of water before us, 
and the hill with its scattered palm- 
trees on the left, make it a perfect 
picture! I should so like to sketch 
it, if it would not be keeping every- 
body too long.” 

“By no means,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. “You know we have come 
out for an afternoon’s stroll, and why 
should we not saunter about this 
lovely spot as well as elsewhere? 
It is so nice and shady, too, under 
the trees ; and so pleasant to hear 
the cooing of those sweet ring- 
doves. You only require animal 
life to complete your picture. I 
think you should introduce some of 
those buffaloes which we passed as 
we were coming along from the 
village.” 

“T really think I must,” said Min- 
nie, who had already found a favour- 
able spot at the foot of a palm-tree, 
and was beginning to produce and 
arrange her drawing materials. “But 
won't you all go on with your walk, 
and leave me to sketch here by 
myself?” 

“May not I stay and keep the 
flies off you? They will never let 
you draw in peace,” said Ernest, 
“TI wonder what they must have 
been when they were made a special 
plague in Egypt. I never knew any 
nuisance to equal them in their 
ordinary capacity and numbers !” 

The Major and Mrs. Montagu 
soon fell deep into a discussion on 
the points of resemblance between 
India and Egypt, walking up and 
down as they talked. Ernest sat by 
Minnie in his capacity of dy-flapper; 
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and after they had chatted a little 
while, she said to him, “Do tell 
me ahout your Oxford love ?” 

“Well, I will, Minnie, if you wish 
to hear about her. There is one 
part of the story about which, when 
I thought it over, I half hesitated 
whether I ought to tell it you—a 
young married woman ; but I think, 
on the whole, I had better tell you 
all.” 

Minnie looked surprised, rather 
shocked, and a little confused, and 
said with warmth, “ Nay, Ernest, I 
would much rather not hear a word 
of it, if there is anything in it what- 
ever that you could feel a question 
about the propriety of telling me.” 

“My dear Minnie, you may trust 
me. Rest assured that I would not 
say a word that could bring a blush 
to your cheek, nor would I offer to 
you such an indignity as to tell you 
even part of a story, if there was 
aught concealed that T had reason 
to be ashamed of.” 

“JT might have known it. You 
would have been sadly changed 
since the days when my father 
thought of you so highly, if it had 
been otherwise.” 

“Ah, Minnie! You must not 
make me conceited. Indeed, I 
havenought to be proud of; for 
things might have so turned out 
that the story might have been one 
not fit to be told you.” 

“You speak in riddles. But 
assured as I have been by you, I 
will ask you to tell me your his- 
tory.” 

** Well, one afternoon in the sum- 
mer term, I was] canoeing along 
the Cherwell with the friend whom 
I mentioned when this story first 
came on the /afis yesterday. He 
and I had for some time previously 
had a joke about a beautiful face 
which we had seen amongst the 
specimen portraits at a photo- 
grapher’s door in the High Street. 
*If ever I could be in love with 
woman born, that is the one,’ said 
he. And we never passed the door 
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without some chaff about his un- 
known love. “ Well, the afternoon 
of which I speak, as we were pad- 
dling along, side by side, in two of 
those delightful canoes which one 
seldom meets with, save on the 
Thames or the Isis, two ladies 
approached us along the river side. 
One of them was short, blonde, and 
merry - looking. The other tall, 
dark-haired, and as stately as a 
queen. There are some people, 
Minnie, in whose movements there 
seems to me to be a something akin 
to beautiful music—they are so full 
of an inexplicable grace. And one 
of these was the stately dark-haired 
girl on the banks of the Cherwell— 
my friend’s unknown love — the 
original of the photograph.” 

“And was it really the same?” 
asked Minnie with eagerness. 

“Tt was she, indeed,” replied 
Ernest. ‘“ Neither of us could have 
any doubt about her face, so well 
did we know it already.” 

“Well, but you have not said any 
thing about the little blonde. She, 
of course, became in due time your 
inamorata. Am I not clever, now, 
to have found it out before you told 
me, although you pretended to pass 
her over, and were so ecstatic about 
your friend’s flame ?” 

“T will not gratify your curiosity 
yet,” said Ernest. 

“What a shame!” said Minnie. 
*T always like to look on to the end 
of a romance beforeI begin it. And 
this is going to be quite a romance, 
I know.” 

“Well, I shall not keep you long 
in suspense, at any rate. I'll cut 
the story as short as I can.” 

“No, don’t do that on any ac- 
count! I want to hear every word 
that you can tell me.” 

“4 vos ordres, Madame! {1 shall 
endeavour to obey; and so shall 
proceed in my narrative. You may 
imagine that we did not feel very 
well ;:leased that we were bound to 
our cinoes. We had not even our 
boati::z jackets with us. We had 
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left them in the barge, for the day 
was very hot. Else we might have 
been tempted to run the canoes up 
upon the bank; and if not strike 
up an acquaintanee on the spot, at 
any rate lay the foundation at 


“Well, upon my word! Either 
the Oxford young ladies must be 
very free and easy, or the Oxford 
young gentlemen—Mr. Ernest Fitz- 
gerald and his friend among the 
number—must possess an enormous 
amount of brass !” 

“But, you see, they were not 
quite ladies, although very lady- 
like.” 

“*Very queenly!’ say!” Minnie 
mockingly added. 

“ And one of them very queenly !” 
further emended Ernest, nodding at 
her with a defiant smile. ‘Come, 
now,” he continued, “tell me of 
any two young ladies of your ac- 
awn not absolute muffs, who 
wolld have resented a little very 
evident but very respectful admira- 
tion, shown by two young gentlemen 
whom they might chance to meet in 
their day’s walk.” 

“Tthink even the fastest of my 
young lady acquaintances would 
have been disposed to walk away 
very quickly indeed, if they had seen 
two young gentlemen in flannels 
leaving their boats and coming rush- 
ing up the bank after them !” 

“Minnie, you teaze! Do you 
think we should have gone about it 
in that fashion ? We shouldn’t have 
* rushed’ !” 

“Well, then, never mind—there 
you were in your boats, without 
your coats ; so you could not have 
done so without forcing even the 
queenly young lady to run scream- 
ing away—so we'll let that pass. 
But what did you do? Tell me, 
and I'll interrupt you no more for 
ever so long.” 

“Well,” said Ernest, laughing, 
“TI need scarcely tell you what we 
did then. You already know it. 
We did nothing. But we talked of 
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nothing else for the rest of the day, 
who could they be, where they could 
live, and how we could get to know 
them. Then one of us said, ‘ Let’s 
make a bet about it, as to who'll 
find them out first.’ ‘ But remember,’ 
said my friend, ‘The little one’s to 
be your flame, the big one mine. 
That must be a compact. As for 
you, you’re sure to be the first to 
become acquainted with them. You 
Irishmen have brass enough for any- 
thing.’” 

Minnie laughed, but true to her 
promise, did not interrupt. 

“Well,” continued Ermest, “to 
make a long story short, I was the 
first to make acquaintance ; and it 
came about in this way. It had 
become the fashion for the men to 
have long wooden boxes full of 


flowers, outside their windows in 


‘quad.’ The fellows who brought 
the plants about, were so extravagant 
in their demands, on account of the 
run upon them, that I, who wanted 
some for mine, and did not wish to 
pay through the nose for them, be- 
thought me of a nursery garden, 
about a milé and-a-half out of the 
town ; and went there one afternoon 
alone, to pick and choose for my- 
self. At the end of the garden, was 
the house of the proprietor, and 
under the window was a particularly 
brilliant parterre. But I did not 
look at the parterre very long, for, 
close by me, there was ‘metal more 
attractive.’ At one of the open 
windows, reading a book, was seated 
the tall and stately beauty of the 
meadow! I was taken aback at 
the suddenness of the apparition, but 
‘now or never’ thought I to myself; 
and summoning up all my courage, 
I said, raising my hat, ‘I hope I am 
not taking a liberty in stopping here 
for a moment to admire what I see. 
I had no idea that these gardens 
contained anything half so beautiful.’ 
(That cut two ways; I hope you'll 
observe, Minnie.”) 

“*No liberty whatever,’ said the 
young lady, in a sweet voice ; though 


—— 
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I must confess that it jarred a little 
on my ear to hear her continue. 
‘My Uncle is always so ’appy to see 
his flowers appreciated! ‘Good- 
ness, gracious!’ I exclaimed, men- 
tally, ‘She drops her H’s. What 
will old Pips say to that? (Pips 
was a nickname we used to have for 
my friend.) ‘But she is very hand- 
some,’ I continued to meditate. 

“¢T think,’ said I, after I had said 
a few commonplaces about the 
flowers, ‘that I had the pleasure of 
seeing you in the meadows the other 
day—on Thursday last.’ 

“* Possibly,’ she replied—‘I was 
walking in Merton meadow, that 
day ; but you have the advantage 
of me ; I do not remember.’ 

“*¢ Oh, I was canoeing on the river 
with a friend. You, with another 
young lady, were walking on the 
bank.’” 

“¢Oh, now I doremember. For 
one of you nearly upset, just after 
we had passed you. The shout 
made us. look round, and we ex- 
pected to have to come to the 
rescue.’ 

“This was myself,” continued 
Emest. “I had said something 
chaffy to Pips, about his admiration 
for her, which made him splash at 
me with his paddle; I had ducked 
to avoid the splash, and very nearly 
tipped over in consequence. Telling 
her—(without betraying the cause), 
that it was I who had so nearly upset, 
I added gallantly, ‘I could wish 
that I Aad gone over, that I might 
have had the happiness of being 
saved from a watery grave by such 
fair hands.’ 

“She laughed, and did not seem 
displeased ; so I thought I would 
open another parallel, and asked if I 
might make so bold as to request 
that she would be my guide through 
the gardens. 

“*T fear I cannot’do myself that 
pleasure,’ she replied. ‘My uncle 
1s very particular, and does not allow 
me to show the gardens to any of 
the college gentlemen.’ 
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“‘ «Perhaps he is right,’ said I, af- 
fecting to say it half musingly ; ‘if 
he did allow you, he would never 
have college men out of his gardens 
when it became known that there 
was such a fair cicerone there.’” 

“ Oh, you naughty humbug,” said 
Minnie. “ The idea of affecting to 
say such a thing Aalf musingly. I 
had not a notion that you were such 
an actor. In future, I shall never 
know when to believe or to trust 
you !” 

“But I was not in earnest then. 
I was merely speaking in a trifling 
way to a girl whom I admired with 
my eyes, without loving her in my 
heart. Do not fear that I should 
ever say a word to you that I did not . 
feel, Minnie.” 

Ernest said this avec empressement. 
Minnie scarce knew what he meant. 
He was on the verge of making to 
her a confession of his love for an- 
other ; and surely he could not have 
meant to address to her words which 
implied that she was more to him 
than merely an old chum. And if 
he did mean to speak thus, he had 
no right to do so; for she was no 
longer a girl—she was the wife of 
another. And yet, in spite of the 
impending confession respecting an- 
other ; in spite of her being a wife, 
and in spite of all the serious and 
solemn conversation which they had 
so recently been holding, Minnie 
could not help feeling a sensation of 
pleasure— of absolute happiness, 
when she heard Emest say to her 
that to Aer he could not speak a word 

that he did not feel; and that he 
only trifled with those whom he ad- 
mired with his eyes, but did not love 
in his heart! Why should he not 
love Her in his heart? Were there 
to be no loves in the world but hus- 
bands and wives? Might not men 
love women purely ; and might not 
women as purely love men, merel 

as friends—aye—bosom friends, if 
their natures were congenial? It 
seemed a downright violation of na- 
ture not to love those with whom one 
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was on terms of intimacy, and with 
whom, owing to that intimacy, one 
knew oneself to be in perfect ac- 
cord. She might have asked herself 
why she was so anxious to hear all 
about Emest’s Oxfordlove, and what 
came of it. Yet was it not natural 
enough to set this down as mere 
feminine curiosity; or, if it were 
anything more, simple interest in 
what interested her friend? She 
mused on in her own mind; and in 
consequence missed a little of the 
thread of this story which Ernest 
had continued, unconscious of her 
inattention. When she found her- 
self again listening, Ernest was no 
longer in conversation with the 
* young lady at the window, but de- 
scending the steps of a forcing house 
{n the company of her father afore- 
said: in the course of which descent 
his foot slipped, he fell, sprained 
his ankle desperately,"and had to 
be carried back to the house. And 
there, of course, his new friend, the 
queenly young lady attended and 
nursed him. And of course it was 
two or three days before he could 
be removed in a fly back to his col- 
lege-rooms. And of course, when 
he got well again, he returned to 
thank his kind nurse ; and returned 
more than once. But where was 
“Old Pips” all this time? ‘“ My 
dear fellow,” Ernest had said to him, 
“T'll introduce you to your beauty 
all in good time. If I had had to 
remain there a week, which I con- 
fess I should not have been very 
sorry for—ankle andall; you would 
have come to see me there, and 
would thus have made her acquaint- 
ance. But anyhow, next time I go 
I'll take you with me.” And so he 
did. But by this time he was quite 
an old-established friend, so to speak. 
Poor Pips was. merely “his friend 
Pips” — instead of being the old 
original Pips—the devoted admirer 
of her publicly-exhibited photo, 
“ cabinet size,” before ever Ernest 
had begun to think her so queenlike. 
As Shakespeare says,— 
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The Prince wooes for himself, 
Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love ; 
But beauty is a witch, beneath whose 
charms 
Faith melteth into blood ! 
And so it was in the case in point. 
Ernest, when he made the bet about 
making her acquaintance first—a bet 
which he won by so unexpected a 
chance—had no idea of playing his 
friend false. But his own heart had 
played him false ; and before he well 
knew what he was about, he found 
himself desperately smitten by the 
charms of the stately and queenlike 
niece of the nursery gardener— Miss 
Kate Glover—(for that was her 
name). 

“ And what about the little 
blonde ?” asked Minnie, when he 
had made his confession. 

“Oh, she was only a friend of 
hers—not her sister, as we had 
imagined,” said Ernest. 

“ And did “ Old Pips” leave you 
in possession of the field when he 
found that the Fates had given you 
such a start of him ?” 

“Well, this was the funny part of 
it. I felt considerable compunction 
at having appropriated my friend’s 
love. So whenhe, seeing that I was 
as much smitten by the reality as he 
had been by the photograph, gene- 
rously offered to withdraw, I said 
‘No! Let us be like the two bro- 
thers of classic story, who spent day 
about in the heaven which both 
were not permitted alike to inhabit. 
You shall walk with Miss Kate one 
day, and I can walk with her the 
other. The one who is left out can 
console himself with her merry and 
fair-haired companion, who, if she 
is seldom to be found at the gar- 
dens, generally accompanies her in 
her peregrinations,’ ” 

“ And was this curious compact 
carried out, and with the approval 
of the young ladies ?” asked Minnie. 

“ Well, to a certain extent it was. 
That is to say, I carried out my part 
of it‘to the letter. Whenever his 
turn came to be Miss Kate’s com- 
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panion, I was always there to walk 
with the blonde; but when it was 
my turn to walk with Miss Kate, 
why then he stayed away.” 

“And you have already told me 
that he used to worm out of you all 
your confidences, and, on his side, 
to tell you nothing. I take it that 
he loved her more deeply than you 
had an idea of. It delighted him 
to hear of her, even though it were 
but to hear what she said to you; 
and to walk with any but her gave 
him no pleasure. That was real 
constancy !” 

“TI beg your pardon, my little 
madame. / would not miss seeing 
her on any account, even though 
the penalty was to pretend to flirt 
with her companion.” 

“ Penalty! you shocking hypo- 
crite !” 

“Well, Pips evidently thought it 
such; since, even for the sake of 
seeing Miss Kate he would not 
undergo it.” 

“Go away ! you are amere special 
pleader! But tell me, what was the 
end of all this? Did you finish by 
breaking the poor queen’s heart ? 
* Good-bye, MissGlover’ (or ‘darling 
Kate,’ as the case might be). ‘I’m 
leaving Oxford, and shall, I fear, 
never see you again—think of me as 
afriend, but nothing more!’ Or, 
‘Let it be as though we had never 
met!’ That sort of heartless thing ? 
Eh? So like you men, who throw 
away your plaything when you have 
done with it, heedless whether or no 
you break it in the fall !” 

“ Well, Minnie, I was not so heed- 
less or so heartless. I loved that 
girl tenderly ere we had to part for 
ever. Although out of my own rank 
and sphere of life, she was a lady 
every inch of her: a lady in face, a 
lady in mien, a lady in mind, and a 
lady in. accomplishments (for she 
had received an excellent education, 
could play and sing exquisitely, and 
had a fund of conversation far above 
the “chaff” of the ordinary run of 
“pretty girls”) And when a man 
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loves a girl as I did her, what does 
he desire? That she should be 
his ; his, to be ever with him; his 
constant companion and his friend ; 
his life’s mate! And yet I could 
not ask her to marry me. I would 
have done so unhesitatingly, despite 
the difference of station ; but I knew 
well my father’s dying fears respect- 
ing me. I knew that it was for fear 
of my making some mésadliance that 
he fixed my coming of age seven 
years later than the usual time of 
life, and that he ordered that I should 
travel as soon as I left the Univer- 
sity. I.could not thus fly in the 
face of his dying precautions. Ina 
rash moment I opened my heart to 
another friend—not lips—a man who 
was neither racketty in his ways, as 
the general run of our fast men were, 
nor licentious in his talk. And yet 
he lived with some of the loosest 
fellows in college. This man hada 
secret which I did not know till I 
told him mine. When I told him 
of my love for Kate Glover, he sym- 
pathised exceedingly ; then told me- 
of a love of his own who lived in a 
cottage all covered with roses at 
Woodstock, and lived there at his 
expense.” 

“* Oh, Ernest !” 

He tempted me in every way to 
follow his example. He was so soft-- 
spoken—so gentle—so thorougly 
gentlemanlike in his demeanour, and 
spoke so lovingly—aye, so respect- 
fully of her—his mistress, He was. 
a man whom, in the wildest com- 
pany I had never heard joining in 
coarse jokes or questionable talk— 
yet this was his life, and he did it all 
for love.” 

“Ernest! do not profane the 
name oflove! That is not love 
which is not hallowed by heaven f 
Pardon me. Fora young married 
woman, I am speaking very familiar- 
ly to you, a young unmarried man. 
And yet, having entered on such a 
topic, I feel that I must give vent to 
my opinion |” 

I ‘you for speaking to me so 
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frankly, Minnie. I value the inti- 
macy which enables you thus to 
hear and impels you to speak to me, 
more heartily than I can say. But I 
could argue with you, if time would 
permit us, the point which you have 
raised. The Major and Mrs. Mon- 
tague, however, are coming our way, 
and I know that we ought to be 
starting. Let me say, though, in 
brief, that it is possible to feel the 
purest love that ever a man felt for 
a woman—as I did then ; and at the 
same time, to wish, as I was then 
tempted to wish, to make her his 
mistress, simply because the Fates 
forbade that she should become his 
wife.” 

“Then I presume,” said Minnie, 
with flushing face and a voice of 
scorn— that you were only saved 
from this disgrace by her indignant 
refusal !” 

“No Minnie ! Long and earnestly 
did I think and ponder the whole 
thing over in my mind, balancing it 
this way andthat. I could not drive 
it from my thoughts, you know be- 
cause 1 could not drive her from my 
thoughts ; and with the thought of 
her, came that of how I might so 
devise as to be with her for ever. I 
had got to justifying to myself a 
proposal which I thought would not 
then be a dishonourable one to her 
or to me, by resolving that if I made 
it, and it were accepted by her I 
would be as constant to her as ever 
husband was to wife.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, just at that crisis, when I 
was on the point of yielding to my 
own influences, a novel fell in my 

way. It was the life of a girl who, 
though purely brought up, had be- 
come a man’s mistress out of a sin- 
cere love for him, which he—at first 
—as sincerely reciprocated. But, 
although he did not at the last ab- 
solutely tire of her, he tired of the 
restraint imposed on him by the tie 
which existed between them. He 
‘was fond of that fashionable life to 
which he had been born: and the 
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more that he followed its engrossing 
paths, the less of his time did he 
devote to the poor little thing who 
was pining at home for his company. 
She had none to fall back upon ; 
for her relations had cast her off, and 
she would not associate with others 
in her own position whose fast ways 
had no charm for her. The more 
she pined and got low-spirited, the 
more her gay lover used to think his 
little treasure a bore. At last she 
was relieved from her troubles. Her 
heart broke! and she died! This 
story, Minnie, had the greatest effect 
upon me. It opened my eyes com- 
pletely to what might be. I had 
gone through the phase of thinking 
that anything short of a vow of fidel- 
ity for life to her I wished to place 
in a similar position, would be the 
vilest selfishness—a sort of one- 
sided contract which would bind 
her without binding me. And then, 
as I reflected on, it struck me-— 
‘ What if some day I should tire of 
her or of her relations, and should 
long for a union with one from a 
more congenial sphere? or what if I 
should be pestered by relations to 
form a matrimonial alliance, if not 
on my own account, at any rate out 
of consideration to my “ family ”"— 
to keep up the name?’ Could I 
resist the temptation, when it was in 
my power to cast her off like an old 
coat—when her youth and her girl- 
hood were gone—and to consider 
that I had done the generous by her 
in making her a handsome settle- 
ment? And even if I did not act 
thus, Minnie—if I was constant— 
why (I reflected) should I condemn 
her children to a life-long shame? 
And so I made my resolve, though 
it cost me many a pang before and 
since. I went to her—not at the 
last moment, when I was leaving 
Oxford—but weeks before it. I told 
her that marry her I could not; 
trifle with her heart any longer I 
would not: I besought her to par- 
don me for having done so as long 
as I had; and pleaded my inadver- 
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tency. ‘ It had all grown on and on,’ 
I said ; ‘and till now I had never 
stopped to reflect as to what it might 
lead to. But now that I had, even 
though tardily, reflected, I felt that 
for both our sakes it was best that 
we should meet no more.” 

“ And she?” 

“She answered like a queen: 
‘Mr. Fitzgerald, you are a gentle- 
man! I thank God that my heart 
is yetmy own! I thank Him and 
you too, that you have spoken these 
painful words—for I will not deny 
that they bring with them a pang. 
I am thankful that you have said 
them in time. I like you very much. 
I have never dared to love you, 
knowing that between us there lay a 
gulf which seemed always as impass- 
able as you have now declared it to 
be. You need not my forgiveness. 
You have not ji/ted me (as you seem 
to fear), You have saved me, as 


well as yourself, from the risk of a 
great temptation ; and Heaven bless 
you for it! Did I say I did not 
love you, Mr. Fitzgerald? I dolove 
you! I love you with the love of 
one who will ever think of you as 
her best and truest friend. Such 
a love as this never breaks hearts!’ 

“JT shook her hand fervently, 
Minnie; aye, and kissed it. I 
blessed her—she me ; and we parted 
—for ever !” 

“Ernest,” said Minnie, “ Kate 
Glover spoke the truth. You are a 
gentleman. And you deserve the 
respect and loving friendship of 
every pure-hearted woman whom 
you count among your chosen 
friends.” 

“‘T ask only for yours, and I am 
content !” 

“It was yours before you asked 
it,” said Minnie, warmly pressing 
his hand. 


CHAPTER X. 


A PROPOSAL. 


We should not mind hazarding a 
small bet! We feel confidant that 
some of our readers will say that 
Ernest did not deserve all the 
“cockering up’ which he received 
alike at the hands of Kate Glover 
and of Minnie Seymour; that he 
undoubtedly did jilt the girl, what- 
ever she, with her woman’s spirit, 
may have assured him to the con- 
trary; and that he ought to have 
been ashamed to tell such a story of 
himself. The very idea, too, of 
telling another man’s own young 
wife, not long married, that he had 
had thoughts of making the girl his 
mistress! What credit, too, was it 
to a man who had heedlessly set up 
a flirtation with a girl out of his own 
rank in life, to go to her in a fit of 
righteous remorse, one fine day, and 
say in effect: “I never ought to 
have flirted with you at all; how- 
ever, now that I have done so toa 
considerf®le extent, be very much 


obliged to me that I do not intend 
to offer to insult you; and in con- 
sideration of this, I hope you may 
soon get over the heartache which 
my sudden withdrawal may possibly 
cause you.” So Emest will be 
pronounced by these critics a heart- 
less fellow. They will say, some of 
them, that if he wished to deserve 
the name of a gentleman, he should 
never have addressed this young 
lady at all; for did he not com- 
mence the acquaintance deliberately, 
with his eyes wide open? : 
As to his unbosoming himself to 
Minnie, Ernest’s critics must remem- 
ber that to him, just now, she was 
as a married sister. Perhaps there 
had already arisen between them an 
amounnt of regard which exceeded 
in piquancy that which exists be- 
ween brother and sister. Nay, we 
believe we have already admitted 
that such a regard was in existence 
betwixt them, and that it was 
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gradually increasing in intensity. 
But as yet, neither of them was 
aware of the existence in either 
breast of more than brother and 
sisterly feelings. 

And then, as to Ernest's cul- 
pability in his affaire de caur with 
the queen-like young lady. Did 
you never hear, reader, of an old 
story, concerning a certain young 
man who behaved very foolishly 
indeed—got his father to advance 
his fortune to him, and then ran 
through it all? Having done so 
(you surely know the story), he re- 
turned to his father, quite sorry for 
having been so wild—only in his 
case the sorrow did not come till 
he had tasted the bitter fruits of his 
wildness. Well, though it would 
have been more creditable to him, 
of course, if his sorrow had come a 
little sooner, still the good-natured 
father never twitted him about that, 
but received him back again as if he 
had been a conquering hero. 

But this father had another son, 
who had always been a most exem- 
plary young man; very slow, and 
steady, and circumspect ; in short, 
propriety itself, in every sense of 
the word. This young man regular- 
ly sulked when he heard of the 
grand way in which his brother had 
been treated. He thought that the 
returned wanderer ought to have 
been snubbed, and actually called 
his father to task for what he had 
done. But he got snubbed himself 
for his pains. 

But we must proceed with our 
tale. 

The Major and Mrs. Montagu, 
when they rejoined Minnie and 
Ernest, both seemed somewhat ner- 
vous and confused. The Major 
asked how the drawing was getting 
op, and after admiring it duly, 
begged with much fervour that he 
might have a copy of it. 

“And I another, Minnie! I 
know you will not refuse your 
friend,” said Mrs. Montagu. 

“Why this sudden run upon the 
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products of my pencil?” thought 
Minnie, wondering. 

“ We both of us wish for reminis- 
cences of this lovely spot,” said the 
Major; “because to both of us— 
may I not say doth of us?” he 
asked, looking towards Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, who nodded assent—“ to both 
of us it will ever bring back the re- 
membrance of a very happy moment 
in our lives.” 

Ernest and Minnie Jooked at 
each other with inquiring smiles. 
Could it, then, have come about so 
soon? they wondered. 

“And what makes this spot so 
honoured ?” Ernest asked, mischiev- 
ously assuming an air of the most 
complete unsuspicion. 

“Tell them, Major,” said Mrs. 
Montagu. 

“Mrs. Montagu has just promised 
to make me the happiest man in 
the world,” said the Major. 

Minnie hugged her friend with 
a cry of joy, and Ernest cordially 
wrung the Major’s hand; and then 
there was a general shaking of 
hands, succeeded by some happy 
chaffing. 

“T shall have to become your 
chaperone now, Mrs. Monty,” said 
Minnie. ‘What fun! I have 
always, up till now looked upon 
you as a sort of chaperone to me, 
although I am a married woman.” 

“ Fitzgerald, I shall already, with 
an eye to business, begin by secur- 
ing your services as my best man, 
1 know you will not refuse,” said 
the Major. 

“Most assuredly not! Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure !” 

“ How strange it all seems!” said 
Mrs. Montagu. “To think that, 
a week ago the Major and I did 
not know of Mr. Fitzgerald’s exist- 
ence, nor he of ours; and now we 
are such fast friends !” 

“Esto perpetua?’ said Ernest. 
“ Long live the happy friendship !” 

“Yes; a week ago, what would 
you have thought of it,” said Minnie, 
“if a little bird had told you, ‘ You 
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will meet in Cairo a young Irish- 
aman who will take you all for a de- 
lightful trip, which will hasten an in- 
vevitable dénouement”—{here Mrs. 
Montagu gave Minnie a playful 
slap, and the Major actually blush- 
ed )—“and who will finish up by 
helping to tie the nuptial knot, my 
dear Mrs. Monty, between the 
Major and yourself.” 

“T think I ought to propose, and 
Mrs. Montagu to second, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Fitzgerald, to be 
carried by acclamation,” said the 
Major. 

“ Hip-pip, hip-pip, hurray !” cried 
Minnie. “Vote carried nem. con. 
Mr. Fitzgerald called on for a re- 

ly.” 
PN I shall begin by moving a vote 
of want of confidence in the Major, 
seeing that he persists in calling Mrs. 
Montagu .Wisses Montagu.” 

“ Hear, hear, hear !” laughed Min- 
nie. “ You see, Major, if you don’t 
stand up for your own rights, we 
must do so for you! It must be 
* Laura,’ now and in future ; though 
she may go on calling you Major, if 
she likes ; for it’s a nice sort of pet 
name.” 

“I suppose,” said Ernest, “ it is 
premature to ask now about the time 
-and place for the happy event.” 

“ As for the time,” said the Ma- 
jor, “I hope that will be as soon 
as possible after we all get back 
to England. Mrs. Montagu must 
choose the place ; but I can only 
“say that even if it is not considered 
-etiquette for the wedding to take 
place at the home of the bride- 
groom’s brother, I can answer for it 
.as certainly as if my brother were 
chere to speak for himself, that the 
present company would all be most 
welcome to his house in Shropshire 
.as soon after the event as the honey- 
imoon will allow.” 

“Why, Major, you must not be 
‘too complimentary to Mrs. Seymour 
and to me, else Mrs, Montagu will 
think that you wish to hurry the 
choneymoon over.” 
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“Our life shall be a// honeymoon!” 
said the Major, taking the hand of 
his affianced, and looking at her with 
a frank affection, which augured a 
happy future more certainly than 
the warmest protestations of some 
youth of half his age coukd have 
done. At five-aud-forty, people know 
their own minds better than at three- 
and-twenty. 

Four very happy souls returned 
that afternoon to the dahabeeh, at Ba- 
drasheyn. Minnie and Ernest were 
scarcely less so than the newly-en- 
gaged pair. For the happiness of 
so dear a friend as Mrs. Monty was 
to Minnie something quite her own. 
And for Ernest it was enough that 
Mrs. Monty and the Major were 
Minnie’s friends. That was a suffi- 
cient passport to his heart. He 
seemed to have known them both 
for an age. Moreover, it filled him 
with delight to ,think that his little 
extemporised expedition had been 
the means of bringing things to so 
auspicious a crisis. And, inde- 
pendently of the thoughts of their 
two friends, Ernest and Minnie were 
so supremely happy in each other’s 
society! The very fact of being to- 
gether made them feel so—both of 
them : even if they were not to arti- 
culate to each other for half an hour, 
it would be the same. When people 
are fond of each other, conversation 
is not an indispensable. The mere 
magnetism of being in each other's 
presence is quite sufficient to pro- 
duce the calm, luxurious, sunny 
feeling which whispers within one— 
“ How truly happy I am !” 

But had not things arrived at a 
strange pass, when these two young 
people, a married woman and an 
unmarried man—both of them (as 
may have been seen by their con- 
versation on their way to Memphis) 
highly moral and religious—were 
going on from day to day, becoming 
more and more fond of each other ? 
Aye, and when they continued to 
become so, after he had just been 
making to her a confession of the 
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ardent love which he had -felt for 
another woman! Here is, at one 
and the same time, an act of some- 
thing very like impropriety, and an 
actof inconsistency—the impropriety 
unnatural, when both had such well- 
regulated minds: the inconsistency 
apparently inexplicable—for what 
man could be in love with two 
women at one and the same time ; 
and what woman would bear to hear 
a rival talked of with such enthu- 
siasm? The whole thing, in point 
of fact, was a puzzle. But there are 
few puzzles without some clue ; and 
this was the clue to the puzzle in 
question : 

Emest and Minnie were fast fali- 
ing in love with each other, owing 
to their utter unconsciousness of the 
fact; perhaps all the more so be- 
cause they would have mocked at 
the idea of such a thing being pos- 
sible. Had anything happened at 
that early stage to open the eyes of 
either of them, there would have 
been an end of it at once. A time 
might come when even their high 
principles might be overborne by 
the impetuosity of passion—even as 
a regiment of veterans who had 
never known defeat, might, at the 
first onset, be unable to withstand 
the charge of a foe which had al- 
peady created a panic and a stam- 
pede along the rest of the line in 
which those veterans stood. But 
now, so far was the fear or the 
sliglitést suspicion of such a danger 
from their two guileless minds, that 
they were neither of them in the 
slightest degree on their guard 
against it. The enemy could scarce 
find a more favourable ground for 
his attack, even with the weakest 
and most unprincipled pair that ever 
lived. The attainment of his aim 
might, in the case in point, be slow, 
it is true, but would it in the end be 
less sure? 

Their ignorance of the fact that 
they were falling in love with each 
other, will also explain the paradox 
respecting the episode of Ernest’s 
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Oxford love. An unmarried woman 
receiving marked attention from a 
young inan might naturally feel not 
a little slighted and piqued if she 
found herself called on to hear a 
long story about some other, and, 
for all she knew, still-existing flame 
of his. While at the same time, it is. 
scarcely possible to suppose that. 
the young man could be sincere in 
his attachment to both objects, or 
even to either, if he were to make 
a confession to one sweetheart of 
his love for another. It was not as 
if he had said to No. 2, “I loved 
No. 1, because I thought her this, 
that, and the other ; but finding that 
she was not what I took her to be, 
my love ended.” It’ would have 
borne rather the aspect of saying to 
No. 2, “I loved No. 1 till it was 
hopeless to love her any more. I 
now Offer you the reversion of my 
heart !” All this would tend to 
make No. 2 grow cool in her feel- 
ings towards him, instead of growing: 
warmer. 

But with Minnie—a married wo- 
man, looking upon herself as merely 
liking her male chum with a warm, 
sisterly regard—the case was dif- 
ferent. “I, who have my mate,” 
she would think to herself, “can 
take a warm interest, unclouded by 
jealousy, in the heart passages of 
a friend.” By-and-bye, when both, 
she and her friend had forgotten. 
Kate Glover for the time being, it 
would be a different story. If he 
forgot his old fealty to the absent 
one, why need she then be the one 
to remember it? And he! Well, 
if the lady forgot even her husband 
for his sake, what could he do less 
than shelve his old love ? 

And besides, if we are to go on 
to analyse Ais feelings, there is a dif- 
ference between a love embalmed in 
memories of the distant past, until 
it had become a mere idealisation, . 
and a love for a present animated 
reality. 

If we are asked to suppose that 
he could not actually be in love with. 
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Minnie, either consciously or uncon- 
‘sciously, while at the same time re- 
maining constant to that vision of 


ithe past, we must bear this differ- 


ence in mind. Nothing is so accom- 
modating as an ideal love, and 
mothing is so winning in its ways. 
It suits a sélfish person toa-T. It 
‘comes when invoked ; and when it 
is de trop, it stays patiently away, 
weady to return, at call, with un- 
abated affection. It is never piqued 
through jealousy, nor estranged by 
neglect. It never wounds by a bit- 
ter word ; never aggravates or pro- 
vokes contempt by exhibitions of 
selfishness or littleness; never, by 
being unsympathetic or contradic- 
tory, causes a heart to ache until 
it has grown too callous to ache any 
longer! An ideal love was never 
known to nag / 

Now, in the case of a man or 
‘@ woman with a real, present love, 
‘making him or her-self as charming 
-as possible (as people under such 
-circumstances usually do), the ideal 
ilove does not come in the least in 
‘the way. The ideal love is every- 
thing that is delightful,—so is the 
real; but the real has the advantage 
of being real—of being there, on the 
spot, with a heart veritably throb- 
bing in sympathy to that of its lover ; 
and so the ideal—which, as we have 
already said, is always accommodat- 
ing and patient, and none the less 
tender at the next re-union for being 
‘set aside for awhile—does not in 
any way interfere. It is a sort of 
Platonic friend. It is only when 
real lovers begin to quarrel that the 
ideal comes unbidden on the stage. 
And then, we must confess, it has 
.a decided tendency to blow up the 
coals. Have you been piqued, ne- 
glected, aggravated, nagged, till you 
are out of all patienee with Mr. 
Reality, or Miss, or Mrs. Reality 
(as the case may be)? then it is 
that the ideal comes wheedling and 
coaxing—sitting down in the warm- 
est corner of your heart, and say- 
ing, “Suffer me to comfort you ; 


never were you yet teazed, or an- 
noyed, or neglected by me/ AmTI 
not very, very much more after your 
heart than that unsympathetic, un- 
suitable love which you have chosen 
to take for yourself.” 

Now Ernest and Minnie were om 
their best behaviour towards each 
other. Probably each of them had 
a worse side than that which they 
were then shewing; but of course 
it was hidden away far out of sight. 
Indeed, there could be nothing 
to bring it into sight when every- 
thing was happy around them, and 
everything going smoothly. So 
charming, indeed, were they to each 
other all the while, that Minnie bid 
fair to become very soon a rival ideal 
to that other one—the more so, since 
she possessed that necessary quali- 
fication of perfect idealism —-she 
never could be really his. And in 
like manner, there was every danger 
that in days to come Ernest would 
be the ideal whose image would 
come wheedling in, whenever Minnie 
and her husband had been having 2 
tiff, and when she was out of pa- 
tience with her fate. 

Long and late did the two couples 
sit on the deck of the “ Cleopatra” 
that starry night, as the vessel 
glided down the stream again to- 
wards Cairo. How lovely was the 
moon rising! The river was per- 
fectly unruffled, and every star was 
reflected in its glassy surface. Then, 
as the moon came up, and showed 
its beauteous disc there also, the re- 
flected trunks of the palm-trees 
along the banks seemed to cross it, 
one by one, in a long procession, as 
the ship sped on and passed them. 
And as she rose still higher in the 
heavens, the shadows of their leafy 
crowns seemed in like manner to 
cross that bright reflection, and each 
frond was thrown out in bold relief 
by the silvery light. 

The sailors were in the bow sing- 
ing. ‘This was not heir Sunday ; if 
it had been, they would have been 
as quiet as mice; but the Moslem 








Sabbath is on Saturday. They were 
singing a song about “ the beautiful 
Night.” ‘There was a wild and plain- 
tive wail from a solitary voice; re- 
peating over and over again the 
words, “ E]-e-el, eli eli, el-hl !” And 
at the end of each refrain there was 
a chorused cry expressive of in- 
tense admiration —a_ prolonged 
** Aah!” 

Then a more lively strain was 
preluded by the tinkle of the tam- 
borine, and the soft drumming of 
the tarabouka—an earthenware jar, 
bottomed with a tightly-stretched 
skin: probably that of the sheep, 
with which, according to ancient 
custom, they had been feasted by 
Ernest on the homeward voyage 
from Assouan a few days before. 

Ernest felt sad enough at the 
thought that this “ beautiful night” 
was the last he was to pass on board 
the “Cleopatra ;” and that on the 
morrow he was to bid farewell to 
the simple-minded but warm-hearted 
crew, who had been his daily com- 
panions for so long. 

“Tf it were not for the pleasure 
of going back to England in your 
company, Minnie, and for the happy 
thoughts of to-day’s event, I should 
have been low and dejected indeed ! 
Leaving this vessel is like leaving a 
happy home ; but how much the 
happier will the recollection of it be 
from the thought hereafter of these 
last days, which were worth all the 
rest beside !” 

“Come, come, Emest! Are all 
those splendid tombs and temples 
vat such a discount just now? I will 
not allow you to say such a thing, 
complimentary as it may be to my 
two friends and to myself. Very 
early in our expedition I had to 
chaff you for having apparently come 
out to Egypt mainly for the purpose 
of slaying pigeons and desert part- 
ridges. Pray, of which of your re- 
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miniscences will you speak to your 
friends in England (or in Ireland): 
with the greatest zest—the temples, 
or the pigeons, or the ——” 

“Turtle-doves ?” suggested Er- 
nest, pointing with a laugh to the 
engaged couple on the opposite 
bench. ‘“ How happy they look !” 

“May they always be as happy 
in each other as they are now !” 
said Minnie, with fervour. 

And Ernest said “ Amen !” 

“If honeymoons could only last 
for ever!” reflected Minnie, sadly, 
as her thoughts sped back over the 
years of her own married life, the 
prevailing sensation of which had 
been a something between constraint 
and reserve, varied occasionally with 
little spasmodic fits of tenderness,. 
which would be succeeded, ever and 
anon, by boredom and vexation— 
“Oh, if honeymoons could but last 
for ever !” 

And yet why should they not? 
The secret of their felicity is the al- 
most energetic endeavouring dis- 
played by each, to appear as charm- 
ing as possible in the eyes of the 
other. For worlds neither would 
hurt the other’s feclings to the ex- 
tent of the scratch of a thorn! It 
is when the first fresness wears off,. 
and at the same time life’s crosses 
begin to display themselves, and are 
not borne with that patience which 
they were purposely intended to ex- 
ercise—when irritation begets irri- 
tation—when extern annoyances 
cause those who were once so care- 
ful and tender of each other's feel- 
ings to turn upon each other savage- 
ly, and, in place of holding back the 
thorn, to use it as a weapon of of- 
fence, and drive it in, viciously, up 
to the neck,—it is then that loving 
hearts have reason to sigh with pain, 
and long for those dear departed 
days of the “ Zune de miel.” 
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In every tale there is sure to be 
some one or more chapters which 
some readers will skip; and the 
skipping will have reference to the 
reader’s particular tastes and anti- 
pathies. Some will skip the chap- 
ter on religions; some, our recent 
disquisition on loves, real and ideal ; 
while a good many who think mere 
descriptions very dull things, will 
hastily skim through this one when 
we tell them that it is nothing more 
or less than an extract from Minnie’s 
journal, respecting the manner in 
which those days were spent which 
intervened between the return of 
the “ Cleopatra” to Cairo and the 
sailing of the steamer from Alexan- 
dria. In the journal no soft or sen- 
timental digressions are to be found 
—all is plain matter-of-fact. Our 
fair chronicler writes that the excite- 
ment of the first afterncon was a 
donkey-ride to witness the perform- 
ances of the Dancing Dervishes, 
who have a college at old Cairo, 
the ride to which is pleasantly shaded 
by sycamine and palm-trees and 
acacias, Entering a small doorway, 
you pass through a cool courtyard, 
where the Dervishes, in every variety 
of costume, some very picturesque, 
are quietly enjoying their pipes and 
coffee. (Mem: How eternally Ori- 
entals seems to be enjoying their 
pipes and coffee! Apparently there 
is no time of the day at which they 
may not be found thus indulging !) 
From the courtyard, the visitors pro- 
ceed into the Dervishes’ small cir- 
cular mosque, which is partly adorn- 
ed with old rusty armour, and con- 
tains an Arabesque recess in which 
sit the dignitaries of the Order. 
Above this recess are some gratings, 
behind which are seen what appear 
to be female heads, Are these ladies 
in the Dervish persuasion? and if 
so, do they abstain from dancing? 
The spectators seat themselves 
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around the wall, opposite to the re- 
cess. By-and-bye enters the college. 
The chief Don is a fine, imposing- 
looking man, under fifty, with a 
handsome, black-bearded face. Two 
other priests, older than him, one 
of them with a snowy beard, seem 
to be his inferiors in the Order. 
Among the rest are six or eight fel- 
lows who are going to twirl, dressed 
in various-coloured jackets (like 
those of “boys in buttons”), and 
white petticoats made very full, in 
order that, while twirling, they may 
make a “ cheese-cake” of the most 
approved description. On their 
heads they wear a conical felt cover- 
ing like a flower-pot reversed. 

Some of these wear long skirts— 
likewise long hair. These, by their 
subsequent dimensions, prove to be 
the real “ March hares ”—quite mad. 
Others wear the ordinary “ knicker- 
bocker costume,” so common in the 
East. 

The performance—one ought, cor- 
rectly speaking, to term it the ser- 
vice—commences by the “ howlers ” 
kneeling in a circle, all a-squat, ag if 
they were preparing to play “ Hunt 
the Slipper,” and monotonously 
chanting “Allah! Allah!” Pre- 
sently the circle rises to its feet ; and 
a dirty Dervish sings a wild chant, 
Then all begin to chant—“ La il 
Allah, il Allah!” (God is great!) 
swaying their bodies backwards and 
forwards the while. Then enter a 
procession of twirlers ; regular tee- 
totums. Stepping into the circle, 
two ata time, they spin round fcr 
twenty minutes without a breah. 
Now the weird music of the pipes 
and tumtums, which all this time 
have been playing low, waxes louder 
and louder, “the ring” bows more 
and more frantically, with heads to 
the very ground. The chant ceases ; 
and in its stead, commences a chorus 
of steam-engines—a gigantic pant- 
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ing, emitted from some twenty 
throats, a “ Haugh haugh! Haugh 
haugh !” quite beyond the guttural 
powers of any score of men who 
were not Dervishes. At last, as 
might have been expected, one or 
two fall down in fits. One plucky 
fellow rises and sets to work again ; 
but the other is too far gone ; blood 
streams from his mouth, and he is 
carried out. The climax having now 
been reached, the performances 
shortly conclude; the minor Dons 
are embraced by the great Don; 
then a few who remain behind re- 
ceive the embraces of.the three in 
turn; each, as he is embraced, 
taking his place next the previous 
one, and becoming in turn an em- 
bracer, so that the last man finds 
a formidable number of pairs of 
shoulders over which he must pro- 
ject his head. For this is the oscu- 
latory process: the embracer takes 
the embracee by the shoulders, just 
as if he were about to administer to 
him a good shaking. The other 
then does ditto. ‘Then looking 
over each other’s alternate shoulders, 
they kiss at air, and the salute is 
over. The not very dissimilar cere- 
mony is to be seen after a mass in 
the Vesper Chapel at St. Peter’s in 
Rome: only that the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in the sacred city, when 
going through this ceremony—the 
“kiss of peace’—do not always 
comport themselves as gravely and 
demurely as the Dervishes during 
this operation. For the Dervishes 
are such enthusiasts that they per- 
form their ritualism with all their 
hearts. Perhaps the fat canons of 
St. Peter's are more men of the 
world, and look upon fo.ms which 
tradition forces them to go through 
as mere amiable absurdities. Yet 
even so, if the thing must be done, 
the devout demeanour of the Egyp- 
tian Dervishes is deserving of the 
greatest respect. 

On leaving 
spectators of these peculiar rites 
behold the high priest, who within 
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had appeared to be clothed with 
so much superior sanctity, seated 
amongst the rest with his everlasting 
pipe. And, marvel of marvels! the 
man who had been taken out as if 
dead, with bleeding mouth and ears, 
was aiso smoking amongst them, 
as placidly as if the painful occur- 
rence were with him an every- 
day one? The daily scene in the 
principal street of Cairo is such as 
a European could scarce imagine, 
save in a masquerade. The street 
is thronged with a busy multitude, 
passing to and fro—and lined with 
lazy smokers, or more eager-look- 
ing purchasers at the stall-like shops. 
And every sitting group, every sin- 
gle passer-by, is a picture. 

Here one sees the costume of the 
merchants—a long robe of some gay- 
coloured cloth, over a skitt of striped 
silk, both reaching to the feet, the 
skirt confined at the waist by a rich 
scarf; the head-dress a becoming 
turban. Here, again, is the Turkish 
costume ; the loose Mameluke trou- 
sers, with embroidered jacket and 
waistcoat, all of the same colour: 
violet, or green, or crimson, or blue, 
or dark brown. Here, again, the 
gay scarf surrounds the waist, and 
sometimes the embossed silver heads 
of a brace of pistols peep out from 
beneath it. Now the head-dress is 
the “tarboosh” or fez; covered, 
sometimes, by the kofeir, a striped 
scarf, gracefully hanging over the 
shoulders, and bound round the 
temples by a chaplet of brown wool, 
tied at intervals with gay-coloured 
silks, Again, an Albanian soldier 
passes by, with rich green jacket, 
and full kilt (or fustane//i) of white 
calico; a waist-sash, short white 
Mameluke trousers, and long boots. 
An officer on horseback darts past, 
preceded by a forerunner, shouting, 
“Ouah! Guarda!” The gold em- 
broidery of the horse’s trappings 
flashes in the sunlight, as he passes 
from the shade of the awnings, which 
ever and anon hang across the street 
from house to house. These fore- 
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runners, or “running footmen” are 
most requisite in the Egyptian towns, 
So noiseless are the sandy streets, 
that it is impossible to hear hoofs or 
vehicles behind one. On first arriving 
in Egypt, the traveller will be taken 
by surprise. A shouting nigger 
dashes past him in the street, with his 
“Quah Guarda!” While the new- 
comer is wondering whether this 
individual has just effected his es- 
cape from a lunatic asylum, the pro- 
blem is solved by the sudden appa- 
rition of a carriage-pole, which 
nearly knocks down the astonished 
European. Occasionally, too, you 
are conscious of some great moving 
mass behind you, shading from you 
lights and sun. You look round, 
and find that you are almost under 
the feet of a burdened camel. 

But the most unwonted sight of 
all is that afforded by the appear- 
ance of the Cairene ladies. They 
are not allowed to show their faces. 
Nay--not even their figures : and so 
they go about in a “balloon” of 


black silk, covering them from head 


tofoot. Pink or salmon -coloured 
dresses, and draperies of white mus- 
lin or lawn, just peep out from be- 
meath these sombre masses: and- 
dark gazelle-like eyes peer at you 
from behind the yatchmuc, a sort of 
long-tailed mask which descends 
pennon-like from the eyes to the 
knees. Women of the middle class 
go about in wife balloons, and look 
like by - gone individuals, who, find- 
ing their graves a little cold, have 
just stepped out into the sun to 
warm themselves. Young men of a 
nervous temperament would scarcely 
fancy meeting one of these sylphides 
“by moonlight alone !” 

In addition to all the gay-looking 
personages afore-mentioned, there 
are to be seeu in the Cairo streets, 
the “common people” or “ Fella- 
heen,” and the water-carriers, who, 
clad in the Vandyke-brown garb of 
nature (and a waistband), lay the dust 
continually by squirting out waterfrom 
gteat skins which they carry under 
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their arms. These, with their less 
gaudy hues, serve to tone the 
brighter colours of the costumes and 
the shop wares around them. 

To go through the costumes of 
the commonalty would be an end- 
less task, so infinite are they in their 
variety. The black groom with white 
shirt or frock, its loose sleeves tied 
together behind to be out of the way 
—men in blue cotton robes with 
crimson turbans— men inblack robes 
with white turbans, some showing 
their descent from the prophet Ma- 
homet, by wearing a turban of bright 
green. The poorest, again, clad in 
brown sackcloth and a skull-cap, or 
anything else they can get to wear. 
These are some of the most usual 
attire. And now for the bazaars. 

One is somewhat disappointed by 
the insignificant entry, from a narrow 
street, to these noted emporiums, 
‘The bazaars are a collection of little 
dens, with open fronts and a counter, 
behind which the owner squats cross- 
legged, and on which, as well as on 
the shelves behind, he displays his 
wares. At the first at which one 
passes there is a show of amber beads, 
and mouthpieces for pipes. The 
Oriental pipe, or chibouque be it 
remembered, is close on five feet 
long, and these mouthpieces of am- 
ber are as large as knife-handles— 
nice soft things to be applied / 
your mouth; not to be put into it. 
They range in price from five shil- 
lings to fifty guineas, the more ex- 
pensive ones being set in brilliants. 
In the same stall would be seen 
pretty little bright-coloured bags, 
embroidered with gold, which would 
be found, on opening, to contain 
what is vulgarly termed a “ rack 
comb.” Scented bracelets made of 
roseleaf paste, badly gilt; and di- 
minutive bottles of otto of roses at 
fabulous prices,—articles such as 
these form the chief stock in trade of 
the ven lors of amber. 

The amount of bargaining which 
you have to go through in the 
bazaars if you are unwilling to be 
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desperately cheated, is rather amus- 
ing. There is no fixed price 
for anything. The natives of Egypt 
seem to think that an “ Hawaga” 
can make money rise out of the 
earth at command. Accordingly, 
they come to the conclusion that it 
is their right and their duty to strive 
to profit as much as possible by this 
fancied profusion, whenever it is in 
their power so todo. When, there- 
fore, you ask the price of an article, 
they mention oneoutrageously beyond 
its proper value. You proceed, in re- 
turn, to offer something under two- 
thirds of thesum named, The ven- 
dor indignantly says, “ La!” (No !) 
but soon comes down a peg. You 
advance to meet him with a higher 
offer: he again refuses. You mount 
your donkey and goaway. He calls 
after you—“ Hoat !” (take it!). He 
has accepted your offer, which if it 
amounts to a sum only slightly above 
its real selling value, he does rather 
sulkily. Some vendors would rather 
not sell a thing to you at double its 
value than abate from the price 
which they think an “ Hawaga” 
ought to give them. At a stall where 
a liberal price, offered for an article 
by yourself, has been refused with 
apparent contempt, some native of 

our “ suite ” will afterwards succeed 
in purchasing the same thing for a 
much lower amount. 

Throughout the bazaars are to be 
seen such wares as the following: 
at one stall, gold embroidered table- 
covers and smoking caps; swords, 
and guns, and daggers, richly em- 
bossed, in another ; burnouses, Be- 
douin caps and kofeirs, in a third. 
Further on, in a separate court, is the 
Turkey-rug bazaar. A Turkey-rug 
is, to many, an Oriental, the bed 
which, when he rises from it, he 
“takes up and walks” away with. 
Aron ton crabbaton sou, — “take 
up thy bed ;” might be otherwise 
rendered “take up thy carpet.”. 


The writer of this journal, not affect- 
ing to be a Greek scholar, can only 
repeat like a’ parrot the words her 
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classical friends have imparted to 
her ; and if there is no relationship. 
between “Crabbat-cn” and “car- 
pet,” she can only say that the like- 
ness is a striking one. 

A little way from the rug bazaar 
is a khan or caravanserai, another 
court, surrounded by tiny rooms. 
Here the merchants put up when 
they arrive from a distance. There 
are no beds found in the caravan- 
serai, The aforesaid rug is laid upon 
the floor by its proprietor ; and there 
he sleeps as best he may, seldom 
without a multitude of troublesome 
litt'e companions. The high tem- 
perature of those climes is most fa- 
vourable to insect life. 

The streets of Cairo are wretched. 
The best of them would disgrace 
the precincts of St. Giles’s, There 
is, however, one creditable feature 
to be met at every turn—the foun- 
tains, which, for the most part, are 
handsome ornaments to the city, as 
well as useful ones. 

The Moslem has a droll prejudice 
respecting holy places. He thinks 
it an impiety to repair them when 
they are falling into decay. Hence 
many a fine mosque (and they 
abound in the city) has its beauty 
marred by a crumbling minaret. 
The doorways of the private houses 
are handsomely carved ; and the lat- 
ticed bay windows overhead un- 
doubtedly give a picturesque aspect 
to the street. But beyond this, 
the artistic taste of Egyptian street 
decorators does not excel. Ever 
and anon, the rudely-painted front 
of some humble dwelling indicates 
that the inhabitants thereof have 
made the pilgrimmage to Mecca. 
Such delineations of the wonders 
which they have seen on the way! 
A steamboat—a “captain” with 
an enormous telescope under his. 
arm—elephants, antelopes, and other 
strange animals, Objects such as 
these are recognisable by the saga- 
cious and discerning tourist, al- 
though the artists do sof invari- 
ably write over them, “This is a 
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ship,” and so forth,—which, in- 
deed, they should do, for the mo- 
dern Egyptians are sadly fallen off 
from the skill of the ancients, who, 
beautifully as they;delineated every 
object which one traveller admires 
in the tombs of Beni Hassan or of 
Thebes, yet modestly wrote over 
each its name, lest the spectator 
should experience any difficulty in 
deciding as to what they strove to 
imitate. 

We do not wish to run the risk 
of wearying our readers with any 
further detailed description of Cairo 
and its environs, For the accounts 
of the rest of the sights of the capital 
of Egypt—are they not written in 
the books and the chronicles of 
Eliot Warburton and Harriet Mar- 
tineau? Of course our party went 
to the Petrified Forest, which turned 
out not to be a forest at all, but 
only the scattered remains of one, 
turned into hard stone—a marvel- 
lous /usus nature; for the desert, 
for a considerable space, is strewn 
with what seem to be rotten blocks 
and splinters of wood. One after 
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another, you handle these pieces,” 
and are astounded to find them as 
hard as adamant. You seek out 
some fragment which looks still 
more tinder-like than the rest, and 
seems to be crumbling into dust. 
Take it up: it is like iron: it is not 
even of the consistency of sandstone. 
It has become suddenly petrified as. 
it lay a-mouldering. 

Then, again, they went to see the 
obelisk, in the midst of an orange- 
grove at Heliopolis—the “On” of 
Scripture history—where the father- 
in-law of Joseph was priest. And 
in a neighbouring olive-garden they 
saw the huge trunk of an ancient 
tree, under which the Holy Family 
was said to have rested during the 
flight into Egypt. Be the tradition 
true or not, the tree is one of im- 
mense age; and the traveller can- 
not but feel a thrill as he stands be- 
neath the now scanty shadow of the 
branches which are said once to 
have sheltered the holiest Being who 
ever walked on earth—the Example 
and the Saviour of the world. 


(70 be continued. ) 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


To THE RIGHT Hon. HENRY GRATTAN. 

Dear S1r,—You will semember 
the state of Ireland in 1789, and 
the necessity under which we found 
ourselves, of forming some bond of 
honourable connexion, by which the 
co-operation of even a small number 
might be secured, in making some 
effort to stem that torrent which was 
carrying everything before it. For 
that purpose our little party was 
formed ; it consisted of yourself, the 
Duke of Leinster (that excellent 
Irishman), the late Lord Ponsonby, 
Mr. B. Daly, Mr. G. Ponsonby, Mr. 
Forbes, myself, and some very few 
others. It may not be for us to 
pronounce encomiums upon it, but 
we are entitled to say, that had it 
been as successful as it was honest, 
we might now look back to it with 
some degree of satisfaction. The 
reason of my adverting to it is, that 
under the sanction of that party, and 
in its presence, it was agreed between 
Mr. G. Ponsonby and me, that if 
any circumstances should arise, un- 
der which it might be honourably 
open to us to accept office, it should 
be on the terms of his taking the 
first, and my taking the second 
place in the course of professional 
advancement. That this was no 
paltry compact, with any view to 
the attainment of preferment, was 
obvious, for either of us could at any 
‘time command it; it was solely a 
pledge to secure our co-operation 
and perseverence in what we deemed 
our public duty. With what fidelity 
I adhered to every part of the en- 
gagements we then formed, you well 
‘know ; and you also know at what 


sacrifices, and under what profes- | 


sional persecutions, and what im- 
placable and successful attacks upon 
my person, my character, and my 


fortune. I so acted, as to be fully 
entitled to perfect reciprocity of 
good faith; and to consider the 
performance of the personal part of 
the compact as a matter, not of 
favour, but of right, which I might 
receive like the payment of any 
common debt, without being crushed 
by the humiliating sensation that I 
must have felt, if my debtor, by such 
payment, could become my patron 
or benefactor. Upon the basis of 
this compact, which was always 
publicly known, and adopted by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in 1795, Mr. G. 
Ponsonby was then nominated to 
the office of Attorney-General, I to 
the place of Solicitor-General. The 
completion of that arrangement was 
prevented by the change of Irish 
Administration ; the compact itself 
continued, and with increased force 
(if by the continued fidelity of ob- 
servance, compact can be suscepti- 
ble of accessional obligation) till the 
late change in 1806; it was again 
acted upon by the parties to it. On 
that occasion, I was the only inter- 
ested member of that party that re- 
mained in Ireland. I did not write 
to any of my friends then in London; 
not to Lord Ponsonby ; not even to 
you. I knew your zeal for my in- 
terest ; I knew the friendship and 
purity of Lord Ponsonby—I was 
sensible of the warm protection of 
Mr. Fox, to which I had no claim, 
save what might be suggested to a 
noble and generous spirit, like this, 
by my conduct as a public man ; I 
knew, also, the protection my inter- 
ests would have found in Lord 
Moira, Lord Erskine, or Lord 
Howick, had such protection been 
necessary. I felt no solicitude for 
myself; I remained at home ; the 
event justified my confidence ; Mr. 
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G. Ponsonby accepted the seals; a 
proof, of itself, that I must have 
been appointed to the next attain- 
able situation. That next situation 
could be no other than the office of 
Attorney-General; it was the only 
place in the power of the new Ad- 
ministration to vacate; from its 
official rank in the Government, it 
was the natural passage to that place 
on the King’s Bench, to which, as 
next in professional advancement, I 
had a right to succeed. But on this 
fact I was not left to conjecture. I 
was apprised by letter from you, and 
also Mr. G, Ponsonby, that my in- 
terests had been taken care of; Mr. 
G. Ponsonby communicated the 
same to a relation of mine, then in 
London ; directing him to inform 
me that my place as Attorney- 
general was fixed, and that my 
coming over would be but unneces- 
sary trouble. 

“The Duke of Bedford soon after 
arrived in Ireland, and Mr. G. Pon- 
sonby, as Chancellor, became an 
Irish Minister. At our first meeting, 
he assured me, somewhat in the 
style of his previous letter, that my 
friends had not been unmindful of 
me, and that I would find everything 
perfectly to my satisfaction. In a 
few days, however, I learned that 
the Duke of Bedford had sent for 
Mr. Plunket, the then Attorney- 
General, and assured him that he 
was not to be removed. It soon 
appeared that the report was true. 
To me the fact was incomprehensi- 
ble ; Mr. G. Ponsonby left it in all 
its darkness; for when we met, 
which was only by accident, he was 
silent upon the subject. I soon re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Ponsonby, 
then confined in London by that 
sickness which was soon to terminate 
his valuable life; it was conceived 
in such terms as might be expected 
from the friendship and honour of 
the writer. He expressed indigna- 
tion at the delay which had taken 
place in effecting that arrangement 
which he had considered as con- 
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clusively settled; desiring most 
anxiously to have it explained. 
This letter I showed to Mr. G. 
Ponsonby, but without receiving any 
explanation whatsover. I wrote to 
Lord Ponsonby such an answer as 
he had a right to expect from the 
affection of a man to whom he had 
endeared himself by so persevering 
a fidelity, and by the uninterrupted 
friendship of so many years; such 
facts as I knew, I stated; but I had 
no explanation to give. It would 
be affectation in me to say, that 
under these circumstances, I was 
perfectly at ease. I might despise 
the triumph of my enemies, I could 
not be insensible to such coldness 
froma friend. I had, however, one 
great consolation; deserted, as I 
could not but think myself, I had 
every reason to be proud of the per- 
fect faith and friendship which you 
and Lord Ponsonby had manifested 
towards me; and to feel that the 
disappointment which I prepared 
myself to meet, could be no more 
imputed to you than prevented by 
ou. 

we After a lapse of some weeks I 
waited upon the Duke of Bedford, 
by his Grace’s desire ; he apprised 
me that I was to be Master of the 
Rolls as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were effected. You 
may easily judge of my feelings on 
this communication ; but it was the 
first time I had ever seen the Duke 
of Bedford; I had no shadow of 
claim upon his Grace; he was not 
the person to whom I could com- 
plain, that I was humbled or ill- 
treated ; I barely said that “I was 
grateful to his Grace for the courtesy 
of the communication ;” and retired 
with an almost decided purpose to 
decline the appointment. This sub- 
stitution I considered a direct de- 
parture from the compact with Mr, 
G. Ponsonby, and accompanied 
by the aggravation of withholding 
that consultation and explanation, 
without which, and without my own 
express consent, I ought not to have 
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been so disposed of. As to the 
place itself, it was the last I should 
have chosen ; it imposed upon mea 
change of all my habits of life ; it 
forced my mind into a new course 
of thinking, and into new modes of 
labour, and that, increased labour ; 
it removed me from that intellectual 
exercise which custom and temper 
had rendered easy and pleasant ; it 
excluded me from the enjoyment of 
the honest gratification of an official 
share of an Administration which I 
then thought would have consisted 
principally, if not altogether, of the 
tried friends of Ireland. When the 
party with which I had acted so 
fairly, had, after so long a proscrip- 
tion, come at last to their natural 
place, I did not expect to have 
been stuck into a window, a specta- 
tor of the procession. From the 
station which I then held at the 
Bar, to accept the neutralised situa- 
tion of the Rolls, appeared to me a 
descent, and not an elevation :—It 
had no allurement of wealth, for 
diminished as my income had been 
by the most remorseless persecution 
for years, by which I was made to 
expatiate the crime of not being an 
alien to my country, by treachery, 
or by birth, it was still abundant, 
when compared with my occasions, 
and was likely to continue so, as 
long as those occasions should last. 
“To this intended refusal, how- 
ever, my friends in Ireland thought 
there were strong objections; they 
thought it would look like an accu- 
sation of the party at large, to the 
great majority of whom I had reason 
to be more attached than ever—they 
urged other inducements unneces- 
sary to detail, and which I thought 
worthy my attention. There re- 
mained a still superior motive to 
decide me: to have yielded to re- 
sentment, or disgust, and refused 
the offered situation, might be to 
<arry disturbance and ‘irnitation to 
the bed of a dying friend; I knew. 
the untemporising nature of Lord 
Ponsonby, where he thought his 
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honour concerned, and I saw that 
the whole arrangement of the Ad- 
ministration for Ireland, as far as it 
depended upon him, might be dis- 
solved, if he thought me ill-treated ; 
I had a similar apprehension from 
the part you yourself would pursue 
upon such an occasion ; and I could 
not but see, that if you and Lord 
Ponsonby were to withdraw your 
support from the Irish Administra- 
tion, that unhappy country would 
have little to hope from any new 
order of things. I resolved, there- 
fore, to submit, and to do so with 
an appearance of as much good 
humour as I could affect. 

“At my next meeting with Mr. 
G. Ponsonby, which was purely 
casual (for I did not seek it) he 
asked me if I had not seen the 
Duke of Bedford ? I said ‘yes ;” he 
said “he hoped everything was to 
my satisfaction.” I answered “ His 
Grace’s reception of me has been 
extremely courteous.” Even then, 
not a word of explanation from Mr. 
G. Ponsonby. He merely informed 
me that Sir Michael Smith should 
be treated with on the subject of 
his resignation. And I must con- 
fess that he presented my condition 
in a point of view which excited 
no ardinary sensations: for I now 
saw, that instead of coming into the 
stipulated situation by an undisputed 
claim of right, and without the 
burthen of one shilling expense to 
the country, I was flung upon the 
precarious chance of a place, which, 
it achieved at all, could be obtained 
only by a charge on the public, and 
rendered additionally disgusting to 
me by the appearance of a job. 

“At last, after delays perhaps 
not easy to be avoided, but cer- 
tainly affording ample time for the 
triumph of my enemies and the 
vexation of my friends, both of 
whom looked upon me as insulted 
and abandoned, that treaty took 
place, without any participation of 
mine, and without the remotest hint 
that it could involve any stipulation 
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-or guarantee on my part. I was in- 
formed by Mr. G. Ponsonby that 
the arrangement was completed ; 
that Sir Michael was to resign, on 
the terms of receiving the retiring 
salary ; andalso, upon a promise by 
the Government, that his deputy, 
Mr. Ridgeway, should get a place 
of £600 per annum, if such place 
should become vacant before the 
25th of March ensuing, until which 
time no addition could be made to 
the pension-list; and, if no such 
vacancy should occur before that 
day, he should then be placed on 
the pension establishment for £500 
a year for his life, and that a pro- 
vision by pension to the amount of 
altogether of £500 a year, was also 
to be made for three inferior officers 
of Sir Michael’s Court. 

“* Had any idea of any stipulation 
whatever on my part been sug- 
gested, feeling as I did, I could not 
have borne it—for, see how it would 
have stood: on my part, it would 
have been a purchase of a judicial 
office. The purchase could not be 
made good out of its own income, 
which could last only to my death 
or resignation: for these annuities 
were for the lives of four other per- 
sons, and worth at least £8000; 
with these £8000, therefore, I was 
eventually to charge my private 
fortune ; for this sum I was to buy 
the disappointment of an expectation 
which I thought certain, and to com- 
mit a breach of the law and the con- 
stitution. 

“But if I could have dispensed 
with the matter of purity, another 
question remained : Was this change 
between my professional and a judi- 
cial situation thus to be obtained, 
worth the sum of £8000? ‘There 
would have been, therefore, two 
previous questions to decide —a 
question of crime and a question of 
prudence, If I had consulted a 
moralist upon the one, and a Jew 
upon the other, what would have 
been the answer? I would not, 
therefore, have submitted for a mo- 


ment; I would have snapped the 
thread in such a manner as would 
have made it ‘impossible to splice 
it, and have felt pleasure in being 
restored to my liberty. 

“‘ Sir Michael Smith at length re- 
signed ; and -five months after Mr. 
G. Ponsonby accepted the seals, I 
came into my office. Months after- 
wards elapsed—no place was given 
to Mr. Ridgeway. I should have 
wished that he were satisfied rather 
by a place than a pension : but upon 
this delay I made no application to 
Mr. G. Ponsonby, because there 
scarcely then subsisted between 
us that sort of intercourse which 
could make such an application 
agreeable to me; perhaps in those 
feelings I was not just to Mr. G. 
Ponsonby; perhaps my temper 
might have been too hasty or too 
exacting: but I certainly did think 
myself treated, at least, with great 
unkindness ; and you may remember 
I complained of it to you, long before 
the close of that administration. 

“So things rested until a very few 
days previous to the 25th of March, 
when Mr. Elliott requested of me to 
find out the names of those belong- 
ing to Sir Michael Smith, and send 
them to him, that their business 
might be settled before the Govern- 
ment should resign. Sir Michael 
happening to come to town that 
very day, I apprised him of Mr. 
Elliott’s desire, and accordingly he 
sent him the names. I soon learned 
from mere rumour that the pensions 
were not granted, though the Govern- 
ment continued till towards the end 
of April. I learned it afterwar.ls 
from G. Ponsonby himself, who 
spoke of it with regret, as a circum- 
stance vexatious to Sir Michael, but 
without the remotest allusion to any 
interest or concern that he himself 
or that I could possibly have in the 
matter; nor did he say anything 
whatsoever as to the cause of this 
disappointment. As to the Duke 
of Bedford, I could not but think 
with everybody else, that the trans- 
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action was merely between Sir Mi- 
chael and the Irish Government, 
without any possibility of relation to 
the person of the viceroy ; and it 
was under this continued conviction 
that, even by the necessity of vindi- 
cation, I could allow myself to speak 
of it, even to you, so freely as I now 
do. After some time, I forget how 
many days or weeks, I met a friend 
of ours accidentally ; he introduced 
the circumstance of the disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Ridgeway, and the 
three other persons. In what passed 
he appeared to me to speak merely 
from the casual suggestion of his own 
mind. I had not then, nor have I 
now, any idea that he spoke at the 
instance of Mr. G. Ponsonby, or 
that he meant to convey any distinct 
proposition whatsoever. He ex- 
pressed much concern at the acci- 
dent, as extremely unlucky. I in- 
quired how the disappointment 
could have been occasioned. Of 
this he seemed uninformed; but 
asked me if I did not think that 
something ought to be done by us. 
I answered that I was utterly igno- 
rant upon the subject ; that I con- 
sidered myself, from the moment 
Mr. G. Ponsonby became Chan- 
cellor, as most unkindly treated by 
him, from whom alone I could de- 
rive any information ; that I did not 
see what we should do on the occa- 
sion, or why we should do anything. 
We met a second time in the same 
casual way ; he asked me if I had 
thought any more upon the subject 
of our last conversation. I answered 
that I had heard nothing more about 
it, and, ef course, that I thought as 
I did before. Had he come to make 
any demand on me, on the part of 
Mr. G. Ponsonby, I should have 
expected to have it made frankly 
and distinctly ; I should have ex- 
pected to find him prepared to give 
the fullest satisfaction as to the na- 
ture of such a demand, and of the 
facts on which it could rest, being 
myself utterly ignorant of them. I 
should have expected to be dis- 
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tinctly informed, why the arrange- 
ment made in London, in pursuance 
of my original compact with Mr. 
G. Ponsonby, had not been ob- 
served in Dublin? Why the hopes 
of Sir Michael had been disap- 
pointed? Why I had never been 
consulted upon either subject ? How 
the non-performance to Sir Michael 
could throw any liability on me? 
If it had been a proposition to do 
something in concurrence with the 
party, I should have expected to be 
informed how the liability of Mr. 
Ponsonby’s officials acts could be 
extended to the party, and which of 
the party had entertained such an 
opinion ; and in what act it was that 
they required my concurrence? If 
I had been shown, by any explana- 
tion on these points, that any duty 
whatsoever, in justice or in honour, 
was cast upon me, I would have in- 
stantly performed it; if I thought it 
doubtful, I would have referred the 
decision confidentially to the party 
itself. But I considered the sugges- 
tion as the mere effusion of good- 
nature ; the mere result of kindness, 
and not of reflection—because, taken 
in any other way, it would have come 
simply to this: ‘Sir, you have en- 
tered many years ago into a com- 
pact; you have observed it faithfully ; 
you suffered deeply by that obser- 
vance : when the time of performing 
was to you arrived, it was ratified in 
London ; in Dublin, the substitution 
of something else, supposed to be a 
performance, was adopted without 
privity or consent ; the substitution, 
too, was accompanied by collateral 
circumstances of much humiliation 
and disrespect towards you. By 
unforeseen events that substitution 
has been attended with some pecu- 
niary charges ; it is. hoped, that 
having so patiently borne this, you 
will take it cum onere, and not think 
it unreasonable to defray those in- 
cidental expenses—it is trusted you 
will have no objection to the mode 
proposed, as unconstitutional or 
dishonourable. You have a judicial 
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office ; all that is required of you is 
to accept a lease of that office from 
the deputy and three inferior officers 
of your predecessor, at the small rent 
of £800 a year—of these four 
landlords there will be, the former 
Trainbearer, Tipstaff, and Crier of 
your Court. As the rent must be 
for their lives, and not merely for 
yours, you will see the necessity of 
insuring your Own—or you may re- 
deem the whole for the sum of 
£8000, if so much personal fortune 
has escaped the wreck to which you 
were exposed by your political 
fidelity—the entire emoluments of 
your office will be then generously 
left to your disposal. Had therefore 
such a claim been made, I should 
have viewed it exactly in this light, 
and refused it accordingly. In 
some time after, I heard that Mr. 
G. Ponsonby had made a grant of 
4800 per annum to Mr. Ridgeway 
and those three inferior officers, and 
this act has been represented to the 
public as occasioned by want of 
gratitude to Mr. G. Ponsonby, my 
benefactor, and of personal honour 
as a member of the party ; as to the 
first part of the charge, you well 
know how unfounded it is. Thank 
God, I have had many friends—I 
am now addressing the most valued 
of them ; but, in the sense intended, 
I never had a benefactor. If I had 
entertained any views of ambition, 
I could have been lifted only 


by a stronger wing than my own; 


.but my journey has been on the 
ground, and performed on foot, and 
I was able to walk without the 
crutches of patronage. As to the 
allegation of any breach of just or 
honourable engagement, the fact of 
such engagement must have been 
with the knowledge of the Duke of 
Bedford, of Mr. G. Ponsonby, and 
of Sir Michael Smith; and I aver 
that I never was required to take 
any part in guaranteeing to Sir 
Michael Smith that t of 
government, or of being liable to him 
‘mm any event for the performance ; 
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and that I never did, directly or in- 
directly, make any promise on the 
subject ; and that I know not of any 
act whatsoever, which, to the best of 
my judgment, after the maturest con- 
sideration, can warrant the allega- 
tions that have been made against 
me. Of these allegations, I now 
feel it necessary to take some farther 
notice : I well know how incapable 
Mr. G. Ponsonby must be of making 
them ; if he had heard them, he had 
too much honour not to repel them 
with indignation ; it is therefore the 
more necessary for me to advert to 
them. It is said, the substitution of 
which I complained was for my 
benefit ; I answer, first, that it was a 
question upon which I alone was 
competent to decide ; a question for 
the feelings of agentleman, not the 
calculation of a notary public. Had 
it been referred to me, as I think it 
ought, I should have seen, as the 
public did see, and did say, that it 
went to sink me, by excluding me 
from all political confidence. Be- 
tween such discredit and pecuniary 
compensation, no honourable mind 
could balance. But the assertion it- 
self is untrue in fact. The place 
which I hold was as inferior to that 
of Attorney-general, in point of pe- 
cuniary emolument as of political 
consequence, The professional and 
official income I should have derived 
from the latter could not have been 
less than double the amount of what 
I now enjoy. I should have made 
no deduction for any precariousness 
of tenure, for never was there an ad- 
ministration less likely to be chang- 
ed. That income, therefore, I should 
have counted upon as certain, till I 
passed to the chief seat on the King’s 
Bench ; a situation of equal certainty 
with that of the Rolls ; of far more 
dignity ; of, I believe, twice the an- 
nual value ; far more congenial with 
my habits and temper ; and which I 
should have filled with perhaps more 
advantage to the public; certainly 
with much greater pleasure to my- 
self: and to that place the office of 
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Attorney-general would have led, by 
the course of ordinary usage ; and 
to that place it must have led me, 
because in no other way could 
the compact have been finally 
fulfilled. I say, then, it was not for 
my benefit ; and I say further, it was 
not for the benefit of Mr. G. Pon- 
sonby himself ; as, without some ar- 
rangement in which I should ac- 
quiesce, his own compact must have 
been an insurmountable bar to his 
acceptance of office. I say, also, 
that if the compact with me had 
been observed, the arrangement 
with Sir Michael Smith could never 
have existed; nor, of course, any 
person be called upon to compensate 
for its non-performance. And yet 
the charge against me is, that, having 
received a part payment of a debt, 
I was bound in honour, out of that 
part payment, to defray the expense 
of the disappointment which pre- 
vented my receiving the whole. 
“Tt has been said, that the attacks 
made upon me by my enemies 
threw difficulties upon my friends in 
the course of that arrangement ; and 
‘that, under all the circumstances, 
‘though the compact was not fully 
performed, I might have been con- 
tent. But what were those who at- 
tached slanders upon me in common 
with themselves—slanders provoked 
by a conduct of which my friends, 
as well as myself, have reason to be 
proud; slanders cast upon me by 
the very men whose want of wisdom 
or humanity threw upon me the ne- 
cessity of adopting and pursuing 
‘that conduct which provoked their 
vengeance and their misrepresenta- 
tion? Thank God, I did adopt and 
e it, under the pressure of un- 
interrupted attacks upon my cha- 
“Yacter and fortune, and frequently 
"at the hazard of my life: I trust, that 
while I have memory, that conduct 
will remain indelibly engraven upon 
_ it; because it will there be a record 
of the most valuable of all claims ~a 
claim upon the gratitude of my own 
“Conscience. But, at- most, what 
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could the supposed difficulties be? 
Was it more than to say; “a friend 
cannot be less dear, or a compact 
less sacred, because that friend has 
been falsely aspersed?” I know 
that malice against me was then 
most active, because it was then most 
interested ; but I can scarcely ima- 
gine any distil’ tion of slander so 
highly rectified as to dissolve a com- 
pact. And here, surely, it is not 
very necessary for me to say, that 
had such difficulty really arisen, I 
would not have permitted for a mo- 
ment any consideration personal to 
myself to stand in the way of an 
arrangement from which the friends 
of Ireland expected so much ad- 
vantage. 

“Tt has been said, that. at all 
events, I have been a gainer by my 
connexion with the party ; a despic- 
able reproach, if true ; but it is not 
true. I came into parliament at a 
very early period ; having no here- 
ditary fortune, I could have little 
property. During the whole time of 
my sitting there, I never deviated 
from those principles which have 
bound us together; I continued, from 
parliament to parliament, to come in 
at my own expense. It is apparent 
how heavy such a burthen must 
have been ; I was not like other men, 
who came into Parliament without 
any expense ; who had great family 
interest to support them ; I had not 
the same means nor the same in- 
ducements. To this, perhaps,. it 
might be objected, that at my first 
coming into the House of Commons 
I did accept a seat from a particular 
friend ; and the factis so. But it is 
also true, that having soon differed 
on political subjects with that gen- 
tleman, I purchased a seat for a 
friend of his, there being a — 
way of vacating ; though, to do hi 
justice, he endeavoured to dissuade 
me from it; having given me the 
seat on the express condition of 
perfect freedom on my part. nae 
the first, I adopted your principles, 
and on those we acted until the 
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fhrmirig of dur patty, 1789. ‘Tn the’ 
there bersonal compact between Mt.’ 
G., Ponsonby and mé, you Could 
ave'hd interest ; fot'it’ Was Known: 
that ‘you’ would not’ accept, any’, 
emolument of office. ‘Thé compact! 
itself Was not “4 stipulation for gain;* 
but. simply a. bond ' of ‘cohesion in’ 
the faithful’ discharge of that agree- 
ment. "I made no compromise with’ 
power ; ‘Thad ‘the merit of provoking ° 
and despising’ the personal malice ’ 
of every man in Ireland who was the, 
kriown enethy of the country. With- 
out the walls of the courts of justice 
my‘ character was putsued ‘by the 
most persevering slander ; and with- 
in those walls,’ though I ‘Was too 
strong to be beaten down’ ‘by any 
judicial ‘ malignity, it was not so 
with ‘my clients ; and my consequent 
losses in mere professional income, 
have never been estimated at ‘less, 
as you must have often heard, than 
30,000/. ; and yet for these losses, if 
séems, I am to be considered as 
compensated. ~ It is ‘with no little 
pain that I descend’to such paltry 
topics, but when’ acchsation is vile 


-and grovelling, what dignity can bé 


expected in defence? It seems the 
ptivilege of vulgar calumny, tat the — 
ictimi myst be humbled by the one, 
iffhe be’ ndt disgraced by the other.” 
‘“Tastly; it has been said, that it - 
~would have'have beena good-natured | 
thing to take an accidental loss ' 
upon myself, instead of letting itf all - 
on Mr. Ponsonby. Strange geod- 
na-ture, indeed !-+to make riiyself 
-chargeable with a .igss, that could 
have been occasioned solely by,what 


I consider the reverse of an act,of ; hd 


kindness, Strange good-nature, as it 
appears to me, to apply £8000 of 
my fortune in the of an 
mputation on my character, b 
which I should have falsely admitted 
mysel * a toda a ome . 
ker for a judicial office! But . 
Reet oe aba Hare — 
‘subsis ty, should it nat 
appear that every thing le had 
been done to prevent its arising ? 
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And here, what has been done? In, 
the variety of places which must 
have fallén from’ June to March, was. 
ah offer’ madé to’ Mr. Ridgeway?” 
But when in’ March the names were 
required -to ‘be sent in, as, I have, 
stated, With the express intent of 
performing the engagements, and, 
which requisition was, of itself, an, 
acknowledgment of the power to. 
perform, why was it not performed ? - 
And in this latter view, I am not sur-_ 
prised to have heard it said, that Sir _, 
Michael Smith conceived the failure. , 
to Mr. Ridgeway as an indignity to, 
himself. re “ ial 
“T know your friendship will ex-, 
cuse the painful toybte have giver” 
you, but you are ps rson towhom, 
alone I could addr¢ss fhis letter. Ty 
consider myself.’ still, ‘and shall, 5 
whilst I live, a member of our party, , 
and bound by its principles; you, 
have a peculiar interest in t “ 
honour of those with whom you haye 
thought'it right to act ; and plone of, 
us can “be humbléd in looking , to 
you as the ‘patron of ys, all... I feel” 
I have trespassed too Jong upon you , 
in justifying my conduct; ‘this justifi- 


‘cation is, in truth, but one" of ‘the .. 


objects of this letter, and, this I trust 
ee aay As tS these facta, 
however, on which I have placed 
my justification, T may bg utterly 
mistaken ; -F’ reason pon them as 
they appeared: Mr. G.° Ponsonby 
may. think. they, have. been entirely » 
mysconceived by we; or he may 
know of other facts, of which I know 
nothing, that would show his con- 
diict £6 \nie ‘perfectly as it ought to” 
ye heen,"and that I,on the con- 
trary, have been in-error. . If so; 
never could I) be undeceived with 
more pleasure to myself. The other 
object of my. letter, therefore, is, to, 
request you will communicate with 
Mx. G, Ponsonby on this subject : 
that you will learn frqm him if there 
be., any slain which he conceives 
himself to have u me, in justice - 
or in honour ; and the grounds upon 
which he conceives such claim to 
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stand. You will see the necessity of 
Mr. G. Ponsonby’s having the kind- 
ness to state those grounds specifi- 
cally and distinctly ; for in no other 
Way can my justification, or his claim, 
be judged of by me, or by others. 
This, I think, even a stranger might 
expect ; but I cannot think so slight- 
ly of what is due to the recollection 
of our intercourse for five-and-twenty 
years, as not to hope to find in him 
a@ prompt and generous ardour in 
doing justice to my feelings and my 
reputation, I do not refer the matter 
to his decision—it is not for either 
of us to decide. Should my judg- 
ment acquiesce in the claim (if any 
can be made), I will comply with it 
instantly : if it does not, I will con- 
cur in referring it to yourself, Lord 
Moira, Lord Grey, Lord Erskine, 
Lord Holland, or Lord Ponsonby, 
or any other common friend, or 
friends, that may be appointed. I 
wish them to decide, upon the most 
liberal principles of justice and of 
honour, what ought to be done under 
all the circumstances of the case. 

** Whatever that decision shall be, 
I shall comply most promptly. In 
doing so, I shall have the satis- 
faction of acting rightly, and be re- 
lieved from the painful apprehension 
of being thought by any man capable 
of acting otherwise.—I am, &c. 

“J. P. CuRRAN. 
“ April, 1808.” 


*,* Lord Moira, Lord Grey, and 
Lord Holland, were accordingly 
named as arbitrators. 


Copy of the Engagements which Sir 
Michael Smith required in favour of 
his dependants in Office, before he 
would resign his situation of Master of 
the Rolls; and which was sent to the 
late Chancellor Ponsonby at his request. 


“ May, 1806. 

“ The Lord Chancellor engages, 
on the part of Government, to Sir 
Michael Smith, as follows, viz. :— 

“ First,—That as soon as con- 
veniently may be, after the 25th of 
March, 1807, a pension of one 
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hundred pounds a year, free and 
clear of all charges for pells, pound- 
age, or otherwise, shall be granted, 
in due form, to John Hevey, the 
late Crier of Sir Michael Smith, to 
hold to the said John Hevey from 
said 25th of March, 1807, for and 
during his natural life. 

“Secondly,—That a like provision 
of one hundred pounds a year shall, 
at the same time, and in like manner 
and form, be granted to James Gar- 
diner, the late Trainbearer of Sir 
Michael Smith, to hold to him from 
said 25th of March, 1807, for and 
during said James Gardiner’s natural 
life. 

“ Thirdly,—That a like pension of 
one hundred pounds a year shall, at 
the same time, and in like manner 
and form, be granted to James 
Leonard, the late Tipstaff of Sir M. 
Smith, to hold to said John Leonard, 
from said 25th of March, 1807, for 
and during his natural life. 

“Fourthly,—That a pension of 
five hundred a year, or a place 
worth six hundred pounds a year, 
not inconsistent with his profession, 
as a practising attorney, shall, at the 
same time, and in like manner and 
form, be granted to Joseph Ridge- 
way, Esq., the late deputy of Sir M. 
Smith, at the Rolls, to hold to said 
Joseph Ridgeway, from said 25th 
day of March, 1807, for and during 
his natural life. 


A Copy OF THE CHANGELLOR 
Ponsonsy’s LETTER TO. SIR 
MICHAEL SMITH. 

“ Ely Place, May 28th, 1808. 


“Dear Sir,—I laid before my 
Lord Lieutenantthe statement which 
you sent me, as containing the Zn- 
gagement of Government, respecting 
the provision to be made for those 
inferior officers of your court who 
wish to retire at the same time you 
do, and for whose comfort you ex- . 
press so much solicitude; and I 
am authorised by his Grace to assure 
you that he will comply with your 
wishes, and fulfil the engagement, as 
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J, by his ‘permission, have made it. 
I shall be much obliged to you 
{when you have taken a copy of 
the engagement), to send back the 
original, and to write me a formal 
.and regular notification of your wish 
to resign, as the letter you have 


just now sent me, though sufficient 


to authorise me to inform the Lord 
Lieutenant of your desire, is not 
sufficient to authorise him to recom- 
mend the acceptance of your resig- 
nation, the grant of your pension, 
and the appointment of your suc- 
<essor. 
“T have the honour to be, 
“ With great esteem, 
“Yours, 
“ G. Ponsonsy, C. 


Copy LETTER FROM EMANUEL 
Hutcuins, EsqQ., TO THE RIGHT 
Hon. GeorceE PONSONBY, 


“ Wednesday, 15th Fune. 
©.“ My pear Srr,—I know you are 
apprised that Mr. Curran has ap- 
pointed me to represent him in the 
reference between him and you. 
You will have the goodness to ap- 
point some friend of yours, to act 
with me in conducting the business. 

“T am, dear Sir, 
“Your very sincere 
** And obedient servant, 
“E. HutcHins. 
“ Right Hon. G. Ponsonby.” 


Copy or LETTER FROM E. Hut- 
CHINS, EsqQ., To THE RIGHT 
Hon.. GEORGE PoNnsonsy. 


“ Monday, June 20th. 


“My DEAR Sir,—When on Wed- 
nesday last I wrote to you to request 
‘that you would appoint some friend 
of yours to act with me, in conduct- 
ing the reference between you and 
Mr. Curran, I did suppose that you 
‘would prefer the good offices of a 
friend to acting yourself in the busi- 
ness ; if, however, you prefer the 
latter, I shall be extremely happy to 
confer with you, whenever you please, 
on the subject. To me the necessity 
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of your co-operation, in a reference 
to which you are a party, appears 
indispensible ; if, however, any other 
mode of conducting it occurs to you, 
I assure you I shall be very happy 
to attend to any suggestion of yours, 
I am the more anxious that this 
business should not be longer delay- 
ed, as the season of the year will 
soon arrive in which we cannot ex- 
pect the presence of the arbitrators 
in town. 


“Right Hon. G. Ponsonby.” 


Copy LETTER FROM THE RIGHT 
Hon, GEORGE PonsonBy TO EMA- 
NUEL HutTcuHins, Esq. 

“ Tuesday Morning. 

“ My DEAR S1r,—WhenI came home 
last night, I found your second letter, 
which put me in mind how long I 
had suffered your first to remain uh- 
answered, for which neglect I beg 
you to excuse me. In truth, I 
opened it when engaged in talking 
over some political affairs; and, 
putting it into my drawer, forgot to 
write to you. 

“ Mr. Daly will be in London in ten 
days; and, when he comes, he will 
converse with you upon the subject 
you mention ; but I suppose you are 
apprised that I have nothing to say to 
the matter, farther than having, at 
Mr. Grattan’s importunity, yielded 
to Mr. Curran’s desire of what is 
called a reference. I always felt, 
and feel, that I have nothing to refer. 

“Very truly yours, 
“G, Ponsonby’, 


Copy LETTER FROM THE RIGHT 
Hon GeorcE Ponsonsy To EMA- 
NUEL HUTCHINS, Esq. 

Newlands, Rathcoole, July 25, 1808. 
My DEAR SirR,—Mr. Daly has, I 

believe, reached London, and is, I 

believe, to be found at Batt’s Hotel, 

in Jermyn-street. If the gentlemen are 
in town, and you are disposed to go 
on now with the business, Mr. Daly 
will, I am sure, be ready to attend 
them. As he was the person who 
managed the whole transaction with 
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“Cory” Letter’ * From 
* oes 2 
* How. GEORGE PONSONBY. 
tr © x60; Aicatilly, October; 1800. 
* Dear S1r,;—I write dt the instance 
ai Mr. Currin; who is here, to re- 
*qnest that, as the referees.are now in 
ethis country, you will be. pleased: to 


EwaNvUEL 


_State in writing the claim on which | 


‘their decision is to be had. _ If you 


“would favour me with a copy of it, * 


- it would expedite the termination, 
‘which Mr. C. has felt great, pain at 
~ being so long deferred. I also re- 
“ quest that you will have the good- 
« ness to send.,me a copy of tthe agree- 
ment entered into with Sir M. Smith, 
r previous to his resignation. 
j “Tam, &c. 
“Right Hon. G. Ponsonby. 
~. “N.B.—No copy of the agreement 
‘ zequired by Mr. Hutchins, was given 
-“by Mr. Ponsonby ; the copies of Sir 
‘Michael Smith’s terms, and of Mr. 
<iP@nsonby’s letter in answer. thereto, 
« Were forttinately obtained long after, 
‘ke: the: gentleman who has the 
— iginals in his possession.” 
Cory Lerrer FRoM THE RIGHT 
Hoy. GEorGE Ponsonsy To Ema- 
NUEL Hutcuins, Esa. 
. “ Newlands, Rathcoole, Oct. 26,1809. 
. “My pear Sir,—Having been 
~ from home for some time, I did not 
_ Feceive your letter until yesterday, 
‘which must plead my excuse for not 
» sooner answering it. I have no 

“ ¢laim to state ; I desired no refer- 
ence ; but at the repeated instanices 
and ‘importunity of Mr. Grattan, 
urged by the desire of Mr. Curran, 
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I entered into no 
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previous to his resignation, but what 


‘Telated’ to the amourit of the pen- 


sions: td ‘be granted by Government 
after” the 25th of Match, 18045 
‘everything ‘else was trahsacted ve 

And almost, if not’ entirely, by 


“I am, with much esteem, 
“ Yours very truly, 


“G. Ponsonsy.” 


Cory LeTteR* FROM EMANUEL 
.. HUTCHINS, TO THE Ri¢HtT Hon. 
GEORGE PONSONBY. 
“ p60, Piccadilly, April 20, 1810.. 


- Dear ,Sur,—Ever «since the 
nomination of arbitrators on. the 
question between you and Mr. Cur- 
ran, he has been most anxious to 
have it decided. He has now, a 
third time, come hither for that pur- 
pose. In your last letter to me, 
you propose that he shall begin by 
laying his case before the referees, 
It appears to him that this would 
put him under strange difficulties, 
indeed ; but he is willing, and I 
now propose, on his part, to refer 
your proposition to the arbitrators ; 
if they think the statement should 
begin with him, it shall be so. “ ¥bu 
- will excuse my earnestly requesting 
an immediate answer to this. 

“T am, dear Sir, &c., 
“E. H. 

“Right Hon. G. Ponsonby.” 


Copy LETTER FROM THE RIGHT 
Hon. GEORGE PONSONBY TO 
EmMANUEE Hurtcuins, Esq. 

“* Friday Morning, May 20, 1810. 
“My pear Sir,—I have this 
moment received your favour of this 
date, and lose not a moment in 
answering it. I have now before 
me a copy of the letter which I 
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wrote to upon the 26th of October, 
last, and which contains all that I 
think upon.the subject you then 
wrote and now write to me upon; 
= I have, therefore, only to add, 


“T am, with great esteem 


ot - and regard, 
:« “ Your faithful and obedient 


i servant, 
Cf “G, Ponsonsy.” 


*,* Mr. Ponsonby having declined 

answering Mr. Hutchins’ letter, 
offering to submit to the arbi- 
9 trators, whether Mr. Ponsonby or 
} Mr. Curran should make the first 
: Statement, the reference thus fell 
4 to the ground; and the anxious 
« endeavour, to have the question 

privately and amicably adjusted, 
--and to avoid the painful necessity 
. of anything like publicity, was 
. defeated. 


As the head of the magistracy, 
Ponsonby conducted hiinself with 
great prudence in the midst of many 
difficulties, His anti-Orange leanings 
were far from warping his judgment 
when an unsustainable accusation 
had been made against an Orange 
magistrate. In the County Tyrone 
the Orangemen were accused of 
wrecking the farm-house of the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants, amongst whom 
was aman in humble life, named 
O’Neil. His house was burnt by an 
Orange mob, headed, as it was 
alleged, by the two sons of Mr. 
Vernes, a magistrate for the county, 
and an Orange man. Mr. Wilson, a 
Tyrone magistrate, represented the 
Outrage to the Government. His re- 
presentations were so earnest, de- 
manding an inquiry and redress, 
that Serjeant Moore and the Crown 
Solicitor were sent down to conduct 
an inquiry into the facts. The young 
Vernees were accused of being the 
house burners ; but nothing whatever 
Came out in evidence to justify the 
Opinion that either of those young 
men had been concerned in the out- 
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rage. The learned Serjeant, having 
closed his inquiry, immediately re- 
turned to town. 

Some days after, Mr. Wilson was 
summoned to Dublin, and had an 
interview with the Chancellor, who 
then informed him that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the conduct of 
Serjeant Moore. Wilson next ap- 
plied that his commission for Tyrone 
might be extended to Armagh. In 
his letter of application he accused 
the Government and the Duke of 
Bedford of being either unable or 
unwilling to protect the oppressed. 

The Chancellor, insulted at the’ 
accusation, thus replied :— 


“ Ely Place, Sept. 6, 1806. 

“Srr,—I am very sorry that a 
pressure of business, which could. 
not be postponed, has prevented me 
from sending an earlier answer to 
the letter you did me the honour of 
writing to me in July last. That 
any attempts should be made at 
assassination must be a subject of 
the deepest regret, and will, I am 
sure, excite in the Government the 
most anxious desire to detect and 
punish those who are guilty of them ; 
and I hope that no description of: 
his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland will 
ever have reason to consider those 
to whom he may be pleased to dele- 
gate his authority as either unable 
or unwilling to protect them. With 
respect to the administration of the 
Duke of Bedford, I can most confi- 
dently affirm, that there never was 
and never will be in this country one 
more sincerely disposed to protect 
with vigour and impartiality all its 
inhabitants ; and that whoever shall 
violate the laws, will find his Grace 
both willing and able to vindicate: 
their authority. 

“The application, which you have 
been pleased to make for a commis- 
sion of the peace for the county of. 
Armagh not having been seconded 


by the recommendation of the go-: 


vernor, or either of the members for 
that county, or of any resident privy 
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counicllor, I am under the necessity 

of forbearing to comply with it.—I 

have the honour to be, &c., 
*GroRGE Ponsonsy, C.” 


Wilson, having made charges un- 
sustainable, \ as removed from the 
commission ci the peace on the 3rd 
July, 1807. It must be confessed 
that Ponsonby’s conduct concerning 
the magistracy did not win for him 
the estimation of the Catholic party, 
and yet whilst no Orange magistrate 
was dismissed, six Catholic justices 
of the peace were appointed for the 
county Wexford. The coalition 
ministry lasted but ten months, when 
it fell, to give place to a “No- 
Popery,” with the Duke of Richmond 
at the head of the Irish Government, 
and Lord Manners Lord Chancellor. 

On the 28th of April, 1807, Pon- 
sonby gave judgment in a case in 
his court of much importance. After 
he had concluded, the Attorney-ge- 
neral (Plunkett) rose, and asked his 
lordship whether he meant to sit on 
the following day ; the Chancellor 
replied in the negative. The At- 
torney-general then addressed him 
as follows :—“ My Lord, having by 
the desire of the Bar had the honour 
to present you with their unanin.~:s 
congratulations on your appointment 
to the Seals, they cannot be silent on 
the present occasion, and through me 
are anxious to repeat to you the sen- 
timents which they then expressed. 
It must, my lord, be permitted me to 
convey to you the high sense which 
is entertained, by the Bar, of the 
diligence, the zeal, the talents, and 
integrity with which you have dis- 
charged the duties of your office, and 
the deep regret they at this moment 
feel at your separation from them. I 
must also be allowed to express 
their grateful acknowledgments of 
the uniform courtesy and impartial 
attention which you always mani- 
fested towards every member of the 
pro‘ession.” . 

The Chancellor replied nearly in 
the following words. “I feel most 

sensibly this approbation of the Bar, 
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which you have so kindly communi- 
cated ; at the same time I must be 
permitted to ascribe it as much to 
their partiality as any merit of mine, 
When the King was pleased to ap- 
point me to the high office which I 
had the honour to hold, it was my 
firm intention conscientiously to 
discharge the duties which belong 
to it, to the utmost of my ability; I 
am inclined to think, I have not 
been unsuccessful, having obtained 
the commendation of a body so ca~- 
able of forming a correct judgme: 
as the Irish Bar. I feel great satis- 
faction from the character of the 
nobleman, who has been appointed 
my successor, that the duties of the 
situation will be discharged by him 
in a manner far beyond that to wnich 
my humble talents could pretend.” 

On the next day Lord Man- 
ners arrived in Dublin, and the 
Great Seal was put into his hands, 
Mr. Ponsonby, having ceased to be 
Chancellor, stood at the ensuing 
election for Parliament, was returned, 
and once more resumed his place 
and duties in the House of Com- 
mons. 

THE VETO. 


The accession of the No-Popery 
administration to power, in 1807, 
strengthened rather than diminished 
the exertion of the Irish Catholics 
in the cause of emancipation. Lord 
Fingal, acting on the advice of 
Dr. Milner, an English Apostolic 
Vicar, and author of a learned work 
on controversy, laboured without 
intermission in the Catholic cause ; 
and as Dr. Milner was a kind of 
agent in England for the Irish 
bishops, though not for any such pur- 
pose as this, both those lords spiri- 
tual and temporal took it upon them- 
selves to authorise Mr. Ponsonby 
and Mr. Grattan to reinforce the 
prayer of the Catholic petition, by 
offering to the Crown, in return, the 
mischievious power of objecting to 
the appointment of bishops and 
priests obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment. This power was known a 
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the Veto. Mr.Grattan supported 
the measure ;_ he said :— 

“The influence of the Pope, so 
far, was purely spiritual, and did not 
extend even to the appointment of 
the members of his Catholic hier- 
archy. They nominated themselves, 
and looked to the Pope but for his 
Spiritual sanction of such nomina- 
tion. But if it should be supposed 
that there was the smallest danger in 
this course, he had a proposition to 
suggest, which he had authority to 
State, which, indeed, he was in- 
structed to make ; namely, that his 
Majesty may interfere upon any such 
occasion with his negative. This 
would have the effect of preventing 
any Catholic ecclesiastic being ad- 
vanced to the Government of that 
Church in Ireland, who was not 
politically approved of by the Go- 
vernment of that country. 

“ Mr. Ponsonby, in supporting the 
petition, made the same proposal ; 
and said he did so upon the au- 
thority of Dr. Milner, who was a 
Catholic bishop in England, and 
who was authorised by the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland to make the pro- 

sition, in case the measure of 

atholic Emancipation should be 
acceded to. The proposition, he 
said, was this:—‘ That the person 
to be nominated to a vacant bishop- 
ric should be submitted to the 
King’s approbation ; and that, if the 
approbation were refused, another 
person should be proposed, and so 
on, in succession, until his Majesty’s 
approbation should be obtained, so 
that the appointment should finally 
rest with the King. 

“Mr. Percival, as might have been 
expected, earnestly and prayerfully 
Opposed Mr. Grattan’s motion, and 
all the other possible concession to 
Papists, whether on the condition of 
veto, or any other condition. Not 
that he would be averse, he said, 
from giving contentment to his 
Catholic brethren, whom he loved as 





a Christian, as much as any man; 
and “should not conceive himself 
precluded from supporting their 
claims uuder different circumstances, 
in the event, for instance, of a change 
taking place in the Catholic religion 
itself.” On the division upon Mr, 
Grattan’s motion, the Minister hada 
majority of 153—128, having voted 
for going into committee, and 281 
againstit. Fortunate! thrice fortu- 
nate, that such was the result of that 
measure, which would have ruined 
the independence of a Church that 
had weathered the storm for thir- 
teen hundred years ;a measure that 
would have fastened upon her tram- 
mels like them with which the 
Church of France was encumbered 
with for centuries gone by; tram- 
mels, ironically called, “ The Gal- 
lican Liberties,” denounced by Cha- 
teaubriand, and sneered at by the 
Count de Montalambert. 

The alarm and indignation excited 
in Ireland, both amongst clergy and 
laity, by the vefo project, were quite 
vehement. The conscientious his- 
torian, Plowden, says :— 

“ The prospective view of a nation- 
al religion, preserved with a virtuous 
hierarchy, without any civz/ establish- 
ment or State interfereuce, through 
three centuries of oppression or per- 
secution, produced alarm in every 
reflecting mind. The proposed in- 
novation of introducing Royal and 
Protestant connection, influence, and 
power in the constitution and perpe- 
tuation of a Catholic hierarchy, to 
the utter exclusion of which, the 
Irish Catholics ascribed that almost 
miraculous preservation, threw the 
public mind into unusual agitation, 
The laity abhorred the idea of the 
ministers of their religion becoming 
open to Court influence and in- 
trigue, and shuddered at the pro 
spect of prostituting the sacred, 
function of that apostolic mission 
and jurisdiction, to which they had 
hitherto submitted as of Divine ins- 
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fitution, to its revilers, persecutors, 


pnd sworn enemies. At the same 
time, the whole Catholic,clergy of 
Ireland were driven by a common 
electric impulse into more than 
ordinary reflection upon the stupen- 
dous efficacy of that ¢vangelical 
purity. and independence by which 
the spiritual pastors had so long, 
gnd under such temptations and 
difficulties, preserved their flocks in 
the religion of their Christian ances- 


4, In the session of 1810, the vefa 

again, brought, under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. Mr. Pon- 
sonby supported the measure: he ad- 
vocated the principle on the ground 
that the Pope was then a ‘subject 
of the Emperor of France, and no 
longer a free agent, and that the 
nominations to the Irish Episcopacy 
would thenceforward be in the hands 
of thé French. “ But veto or no veto, 
it appeared to him that Government 
were inclined to do nothing for 
Ireland. Force would never secure 
Ireland. The resident landlords 
were fewer than formerly, on ac- 
count of the Union; he therefore 
had better try his hand at a repeal of 
that, measure. Ireland had never 
received from Great Britain any con- 
siderable advantage but at the 
moment of British embarrassment. 
If; Great Britain went on refusing 
everything to Ireland, the House 
might depend upon it that the 
Irish would think the Union had 
made their situation worse than ever, 
and that what they might have had 
the power of obtaining from their 
own Parliament, they would have 
no chance of procuring from that of 
the Empire.. They would look to 
other or less legitimate friends, and 
the activity of the Emperor of France 
would not long leave them without 
the means of availing themselves of 
them, should they be induced to re- 
sort to such a desperate extremity, 
It was the duty of Ministers, and if 
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they neglected that duty, it became 
the duty of Parliament, to tell his 
Majesty how he might avoid losing 
Ireland. He would stake his repu- 
tation, if the present system con- 
tinued, that either during the life of 
his Majesty, or that of his immediate 
successor, such.a convulsion would 
be experienced in Ireland, as would 
shake it to the centre, or separate it 
altogether from Great Britain.”! 
Great was the indignation again 
awakened in Ireland by the proposi- 
tion of the veto. O’Connell from the 
first opposed it. A Protestant so- 
vereign nominating Catholic bishops 
is thus spoken of by Edmund Burke, 
in his letter to a peer—‘ Never 
were the members of one religious. 
sect fit to appoint pastors to another. 
Those who have no regard for their 
welfare, reputation, or internal quiet, 
will not appoint such as are proper. 
The Seraglio of Constantinople is as 
equitable as we are, whether Catholic 
or Protestant ; and, where their own 
sect is concerned, full as religious ; 
but the sport which they make of 
the miserable dignitaries of the Greek 
Church, the faction of the Harem, 
to which they make themsélves sub- 
servient, the continual sale to whic 
they expose and re-expose the samé 
dignity, and by which they squeez 
all the inferior orders of the clergy, 3 
nearly equal to all the other oppres- 
sions together, exercised by Mussul- 
men over the unhappy members of 
the Oriental Church. It is a great 
deal to suppose, that the Castle 
would nominate bishops for the 
Roman Church of Ireland with a 
religious regard for its welfare. Per- 
haps they cannot, perhaps dare not 
do it.” And in another letter to 
Dr. Hussey, the Catholic Bishop 
of Waterford, he said:— “If you 
(the Catholic bishops) have not: 
wisdom enough to make common 
cause, they will cut you off, one by 
one. Iam sure, that the constant 
meddling of your bishops and clergy 
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with the Castle, and the Castle with 

them, will infallibly set them ill with 

their own body. All the weight, 

which the clergy have hitherto had 

to keep the people quiet will be 

yholy lost, if this once should 
happen.” 

' The project of subjecting the 1 
“Cathole Church to the Englis 
“Protestant State, was for that bute 
sdlefeated ; but it was brought for- 
‘ward again .and again, during the 


Catholic public. .._ -- 
~_ In the course of this session, Lord 
©Grenville made his motion to make 
‘Catholic merchants admissible 
; Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of Ireland. Lord Westmoreland 
“opposed the motion, on the general 
“ground that 70 further concessions 
‘whatever should, under the present _ 
“ circumstances, be granted to the 
Catholics, But to this not very 
_jatell ey argument, his - lordship 
added a sensible observation. He 
aud, “ He was surprised to see such 
Qtions so often brought forward 
ae those who, when they were them- 
“selves in power, employed every 
~ exertion to depreciate and prevent 
; - such discussions.” ‘This was true. 
‘Ireland and her grievances, the Ca- 
‘‘tholics and their wrongs, had be- 
_ Come, in the Imperial Parliament, . 
‘a stock-in-trade for Whigs out of | 


| Place ; and have so remained ever © 


* since. When these politicians are 
* in power, they still “ deprecate such 
discussions.” Lord Redesdale, late 
_ Chancellor of Ireland, was alarmed 
“at the danger to the Protestant | 
"interest which would arise, from» 


allowing Catholics to be bank di- 
rectors. He said he had only to 
repeat | his former objections to such 
_ Claims, | “The more you were ready 
" to-grant ‘them, the more power and 
-pgetensions you gave to the Catho- 
lics to come forward with fresk 
aims, ‘and. perhaps to insist upon 

fliiem. ” (His Jordship then launched 
oe into a ‘general invective against 


‘the Catholics, and particularly the 
;prests,,, 

, Struggle for emancipation, and for “ 
“many years, greatly’ ag tated the | 


The earthly career of George Pon- 
sonby was now drawing to a close. 
Assiduoys in his parliamenty du- 
ties, he-was struck down by his death- 


* sickness (paralysis) in the House to 
as . Commons. Lingering on, he had 


the satisfaction, before his reasgn 
left him, of being reconciled to his 
former friend, John Philpot Curran. 
His only child; Martha, the wife of 
Francis, A, Prittie, watched by his 
death-bed, and saw him breathe his. 
last, on the 18th of July, 1817. His 
remains were interred in the grave- 
yard attached to Kensington Church, 
where a simple stone marks their 
resting-place. 

The judgments delivered by this 
Chancellor have not come do 
to our time. Messrs. Schoales and 


. Lefroy having ceased to take no 


of cases in Chancery. At the. de- 
| pattyire of Lord Redesdale, their 
places at the reporters’ desk re- 
mained unfilled for several years, 
Lord Howick, in his place in the 
House of Commons, on the 3rd of 
July, 1808, thus. spoke of the merits 
of George Ponsonby, “ Never pre- 
sided in Ireland a more upright and: 
efficient judge, or one who had ren- 
dered such universal satisfaction.” 


~ 











Ir has been said that during the 
‘latter part of the second French 
“empire, it was a distinction not to 
‘wear the riband of the Legion of 
Honour, which had been prodigally 
showered right and left. When 
persons with the smallest modicum 
“of literary powers, anc very often 
without any, frequently »ithout being 
able to write a sentence of even 
‘decent English, appear before the 
public as novelists, the time is evi- 
dently approaching when not to have 
written a novel will be considered a 
mark of intellectual distinction. For, 
to say the truth, no kind of compo- 
sition is easier to produce than in- 
ferior fiction. A number of the con- 
ventional puppets, familiar to the 
young ladies who patronise this kind 
of literature, are made to spin page 
-after page of dreary platitudes and 
witless dialogue ; a few murders, or 
forgeries, or railway accidents, or 
breaches of the seventh command- 
ment, or other equally exciting 
events are introcuced and described 
more or less artistically, the villains 
are punished and the virtuous re- 
warded with no sparing hand; the 
hheroes and heroines form their 
partnerships for life, and the book 
comes to an end amidst pictures of 
future connubial bliss. Women 
generally shine in this description of 
novel-making ; they possess more 
leisure than men ; they have greater 
social ambition, and all those who 
have seen them scrawl away sheet 
after sheet of letter-paper, crossed 
and re-crossed with the rapidity ofa 
steam-engine, will not be surprised 
to perceive with how little substance, 
or with what speed they could write 
three, or, for that matter, ten vo- 
lumes. When we peruse sometimes 
some works published by respectable 
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firms, we hardly know whether to 
wonder more as to how any sane in- 
dividual could have written them, or 
as to how any rational being could 
be expected to read them. 

We are bound, hc.vever, in justice, 
to observe, that Cruel as the Grave 
cannot be included in that class of 
novels, 

Baroness Von Bothmer isnonovite 
in literature, and has produced be- 
fore some creditable and interesting 
stories. Cruel as the Grave contains 
a sufficient plot, and is not devoid 
of well-delineated character, or of 
strong situations, albeit these are di- 
luted by long speeches and dialogues. 
There are two heroines, Ella Dobree 
and Lesbia Lesley. They are, na- 
turally, both beautiful, though in 
everything else they are as dissimilar 
as two maidens can well be. The 
former is Juno-like in person, stately 
and commanding, resembling more 
a mature woman than a girl in her 
teens, as she is ; imperious and va- 
riable in mood, suspecting all those 
who express admiration for her of 
base and mercenary motives, and 
though at times displaying nobleness 
of mind, and elevation of thought, is 
by no means an altogether agreeable 
young lady. The latter is graceful 
and lovely as a Hebe, of a soft, 
yielding nature, full of tears like a 
Niobe, overflowing with hero-wor- 
ship for her male friends, ready to 
fall into the arms of the first man 
who threw his handkerchief to her, 
and to become his very humble ser- 
vant and submissive slave. More- 
over, the strong-minded Ella is a rich 
heiress, whilst the weak-minded Les- 
bia is a poor orphan. 

When Major Lesley dies in India, 
he leaves his only child to the care 
of his old friend, Mr. Hamilton, of 
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Berrylands, a country gentleman of 
independent means. George Hamil- 
ton is a man of the world without 
being worldly. He had married 
when very young, a large-hearted, 
large-minded woman, much older 
than himself, and who had, contrary 
to what .generally happens in such 
cases, rendered his life very happy. 
She had sympathised in his studies, 
joined in his pursuits, explored with 
him the art treasures of Rome, Flor- 
ence, Munich, and Dresden, and 
rendered his bright English home 
the abode of cultivated enjoy- 
ment. 

On her death-bed she recom- 
mended, with rare generosity, to her 
husband, to take unto himself a 
young wife, who would give him sons 
and daughters, and tend him as he 
grew older. Mr. Hamilton, however, 
mourned his wife truly, and cannot 
bring himself to give her a successor. 
He receives in his house, as an act 
of kindness, Mrs. Scarsdale, his wife’s 
cousin, a coarse, red-faced woman, of 
mysterious antecedents, whomanaged 
by dint of flattery and skill, in su- 
perintending domestic arrangements, 
to establish herself permanently at 
Berrylands as his housekeeper, 
hoping afterwards to become the 
legal mistress of that fair estate. 
The other inmate of the establish- 
ment, until the arrival of Lesbia, is 
Frank Hamilton, the only son of Mr. 
Hamilton’s only brother, and the 
heir presumptive. Frank, though but 
seventeen years of age, looks twenty- 
five. He is plain, with dark beetling 
brows and large grey eyes, and in- 
stead of being at Harrow or Eton, 
playing cricket or foot-ball, or learn- 
ing Latin, and Greek, and history, as 
becomes a lad of his years, especially 
one intended for the diplomatic ser- 
vice, he unaccountably is allowed to 
roam about at large, making love to 
Lesbia, and scowling bitterly at her 
because she treats him as a boy. 

Lesbia and Ella, who lives with 
her mother, a still young widow, in 
the adjoining property, soon become 


acquainted, and a sincere friendship 
springs up between them. Lesbia, 
it must be said, is not absolutely 
penniless, -her father having be- 
queathed her an income of a hundred 
or two, and the principal object and 
care of Mr. Hamilton is to find a 
proper establishment in life for his 
ward, who, though nineteen years 
old, and, in fact, older than Ella 
Dobree, is in reality, as simple and 
innocent as a child. 

Two gentlemen are introduced to 
the reader as the possible heroes— 
Captain Dobree and his friend, Mr, 
Dalrymple. Hugh Dobree is the 
type of a handsome young English- 
man. He is fair, blue-eyed, frank 
and prepossessing, and though he 
pays much attention to Lesbia Les- 
ley, in reality his heart belongs to his 
cousin Ella, who seeks every oppor- 
tunity of snubbing him, and letting 
him know that she regards him as a 
mercenary fortune-hunter. Mr. Dal- 
rymple is a very different sort of in- 
dividual, He is a tall, remarkable- 
looking man, too young to be called 
old, and too old to be called young. 
Nevertheless, a handsome and fas- 
Cinating man, with a quiet, well-bred 
air. He is neither horsey, nor doggy, 
nor slangy. Though nearer fifty than 
forty, his skin is fresh, and his hair 
thick and black, albeit he does not 
use any restorers, The descendant 
of a good family in reduced circum- 
stances, he had taken service in an 
Austrian cavalry regiment, where he 
had acquired great popularity. For 
he could swim like an otter, ride like 
an Arab, shoot like a Tyrolese, walk 
like an Austrian. In fact, he‘could 
do everything better than anybody 
else. Having left the Imperial ser- 
vice, he had travelled much in Ger- 
many, and resided long among the 
smaller courts, Now he had acquired 
the confidence of the Grand Duke 
of Goschenheim, and he is in Eng- 
land to buy remounts for the cavalry 
of that potentate. 

When staying on a visit with Mrs, 
Dobree, he wins the favour of all ex- 








cept of Ella, and when he endeavours 
to address her in warm strains, he is’ 
at once and fot ever silenced. The 

Tove suits of the different candidates 

© not prosper ; for whilst Ella dis- 
wnisses the pretensions of Dalrymple, 
ghe effectually keeps cousin Hugh at 
arms’ length, and, indeed, ‘by*her 
unworthy suspicions of his niotives, 
éauses his departure in anger § Les- 
bia, on. the other hand, full “of life 
and spirit as she is, is eompelted to: 
speak her mind pretty freély ‘to 
rank Hamilton, who is persecuting’ 
ker with his absurd attentions: and’ 
jealousy, and scowling at her like a 
maniac, 

-.\Mrs. Dobree and Ella proceed to 
roschenheim on their autumn tour, 
aiid-Lesbia is permitted, to her in- 
fense delight, to accompany them ; 
for Mr. Hamilton discovers ‘the pri-' 
Wate ‘visit of a certain suspiciots 
~@haracter ‘to Mrs: Scarsdale, and! 
Aes not care for Lesbia td remain 
jany_ longer under ‘hér protection. 
The two English beauties divide the 
attentions of all male Groschenheim. 
Whilst the haughty and handsome 
Ella exerts an irresistible spell on 
Prince Philip, the son of the reigning 
monarch, and a chivalrous and pre- 
possessing young man, the joyous, 
inerry, yet loving and clinging Lesbia: 
Selects, among her many adrhirers;' 
the mature Stephen Dalryniplé “as 
the hero of her roffatice. - Strangely’ 
does the heart:of Mr. Hamilton con“ 
tract when- his ward asks his conseht- 
#o her marriage with the ex-Austrian! 
Hussar. | Nevertheless,‘he makes rfo* 
aiseless oppositions - On accepting’ 
.Mr. Dalrymple as'tho“future husband! 
Of Lesbia, ‘he only Stiptlates forstlfe’ 
settlement “of her 1 fortune-“dn’ 
herselfj—a stipulation,by’ the: way,’ 
‘with which ‘ the ‘expectant’ bride-' 
groom complied with very ill grace,’ 
gad even before the wedding-day he! 
endeavouted to influence her 
jan-te abandon it. Meanwhile a 
find Mr. Dalrymple teceiving a m 
térious visit fromi | Mrs. Sessile, 
and he and the. person - bearing chat! 
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name appear to bé connected toge- 
ther by some secret bond. The pair! 
who are in eath‘othé?’s ‘power, agree: 
together that, in ‘the event of Dal 
rymple receivir any dowry front 
Mr. Five Besides his ward’s’ 
fortune, he ‘should pay her a good, 
percentage, whilst the pseudo Mrs, 
Scarsdale undertakes to hand ‘over’ 
to her confederate an equal commis-’ 
sion on her becoming Mrs. Hamil-- 
ton, a consummation devoutly wished’ 
for, if not confidently anticipated.” 
The two parties, who appear totally‘ 
unacquainted with’ the’ principles o 
common law, draw up an agreementt* 
it two ‘copies, which are ‘duly sign 
and séaled, as if they were legal 
struments’ in a court’ of justice; # 
wildly inconceivable delusion on the 
part of Dalrymple, who must have’ 
known that the agreément was not! 
more valid than the undertaking ‘df' 
a thief to divide the property he, 
has stolen. 

Mr. Hamilton makes his private’ 
inquiries concerning Dalrymple, 
near the estate of his forefathers, 
and he finds the story told him to 
be perfectly correct. But Mr, 
Hamilton bites his lip when ‘he 
learns that the future husband of his 
ward ‘is actually one ‘year older than! 
hiniself, whilst he, George Hamilton, ' 
had corisidered ‘himself foo aged; 
too supetamnusted, ' to’ ‘attempt to 
woo a fair* young wife. He thinks 
it monstrous that a young pa | show 

a man: twenty-eight’ feats Her! 
senior ; whilst-‘é himself’ fiad beén’ 
treated asa patriarch, and requested’ 
not to sit in draughts’ Neverthe 
less, Mr. Hamilton behaves nobly,’ 
and on the eve of the marriage he! 
privately hands to the rapacious, 
bridegroom a note for £ 500. 

Lesbia’s wedded life at first is a’ 
Keaven of bliss in which her husband’ 
is the presiding divinity. F ; 
lier former admirer, when he finds 
she is married, casts aside his frantit’ 

on like an: old coat.’ Lesbia, 
Was” anothers, therefore she was 


_« him,‘ is a kind of logic’ 





“constancy. 
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‘unhappily not always possessed by 


‘real men in this world. At all 
‘events, she lived in a round of gaiety; 
‘and Frank, who it is to be presumed 
frequented the gambling tables of 
Groshenheim, with’ a view to learn 
the profession of diplomacy, confines 
himself to-act:as a sort of wise men- 
tor to his foolish old love, Lesbia. - 

Meanwhile, -Ella’s twenty - first 
‘birthday arrives, and! she is about 
‘to become mistress df her consider- 
‘able wealth—but she is not happy. 
‘Her proud heart has been won by 
the gentle and chivalrous attentions 
‘of Prince Philip, who, unable to 
‘offer marriage’to a woman not of 
‘royal or princely blood, through the 
‘inexorable laws’ of an absurd eti- 
‘quette, vows to' her an everlasting 
His character is, no 
‘doubt, the miost ‘pleasing in the 
boodk, and that of Ella also is well- 
‘drawn, though she is a young lady 
‘who cannot awaken much sympathy 
‘in the reader. The Prince’s letters, 


‘which Ella burns on the morning 


‘when she becomes independent, 
‘are couched in a manly, unaffected 
‘language, sometimes rising almost 
to eloquence in its simple pathos. 
‘When they had-Jast met he had 
‘spoken to her as follows :—“ He had 
‘resolved, cost him what it might, to 
pluck out his right eye, to cut off his 


‘right hafid, rather than offend her 


with a love he dared ‘not: offer, or 

injure herby a devotion which he 
‘could not conceal: ' A. Morganatic 
Marriage would ‘be ‘unworthy of a 
‘pure, proud English girl Nor 
could: I offer disgrace or humiliation 


‘to you, my pure} proud, peerless 


‘Ella? . Yes, I must call you: Ella, 
You are ‘Ella’ to me. I call you 
‘so'in'my dreams, in my prayers, in 
my heart. “But I will go.' I will 
always love you. It is a law of my 
‘being ; it is stronger than I. You 
‘realise my ideal woman, Ella, and I 
worship you as a woman should be 
worshipped. .. . I will love all 
‘womankind, and be gentle and cor- 
‘teous to all women for your sake. 
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For your sake I will be pure and 
true. But.I will never call any 
woman wife. I: will ‘never caress 
any woman ; I will bear the thought 
of you about me as in a shrine’; no 
presumptuous thought shall desecrate 
your image.” And the poor, chival- 
rous young man concluded a speech 
which is spoilt by its length+-we 
have only quoted a portion of iter 
by falling at Ella’s knees. ! 
The’German Prince, with £ ~ 


‘a year, is not allowed by his caste 


to wed a wealthy and high-minded-- 


af not always pleasing—English girl, 


and two beings are made unhappy. 

. Ella had a singular surprise im 
store for her cousin, Captain Hugh 
Dobree, _ She summons him,to her 
apartment, where she receives him 
-with quiet stateliness. Hugh is. pre 
pared for something unpleasant, but 
mot: for the methodical statem@at 
she delivered, which concluded ;by 
offering him, in studiously insulting 
language, the half of her large fox- 
tune’ ““ unsaddled, unencumbered 
with the damning ‘clause which, but 
for our intimate knowledge of each 
other, might have come to ruin all,” 

Hugh Dobree’s indignation bursts 
forth, as would that of any honour 
able gentleman, and he expresses it 
in one of those long speeches. of 
which the author is so fond, and 
which ends in a tirade of vulgar 
abuse. The obnoxious parchment 
conveying the property intended fog 
him is thrust into the fireplace, and 
the enraged cousin stalks out of the 
room in a towering rage. 

The pictures of Court society in 
Groschenheim are lively enough, and 
probably are near the mark of what 
life in small German states is likely 
to be. The characters of the Jewish 
bankers, however, Hirsh and Konigs 
warter, are of the purely traditional, 
conventional type formerly known to 
novel readers, when. ignorance and 
illiberality were the order of the day, 
They are as true representatives {of 
their race as the howling Irishman 
.of the stage, who brandishes his 
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shillaleh and dances continually 
a jig; or the grinning French danc- 
ing-master, who subsists solely on 
frogs,—are of their respective nation- 
alities. Of the ladies of Groschen- 
heim, the only one deserving of no- 
tice is the Countess Stadion, who 
had formerly cherished a passion for 
Dalrymple ; for the more worthless 
a man, the more women are sure 
to worship him. But Dalrymple, 
though returning her love, was un- 
able to ask her in marriage, for 
a very particular reason that will be 
duly revealed to the reader. This 
lady, notwithstanding the court scan- 
dal, appears to have followed an 
irreproachable conduct. She had 
married a man twice her years, and 
had repaic his devotion and confi- 
dence by wifely duty and respect. 
Once, and once only, she granted 
an interview to Dalrymple, under 
especial circumstances ; and the ob- 
ject of it was a final explanation and 
a parting for ever. 

Lesbia is at first very happy at 
Groschenheim ; blind, in her admira- 
tion for her husband, to all his 
faults. But the child becomes sud- 
denly a woman, and then gradually 
the scales fall from her eyes. Dal- 
rymple becomes cold and indifferent ; 
his absences from home are pro- 
longed ; and in his own drawing- 
room his principal occupation is 
playing écarte with Frank Hamilton 
and Prince Immensikoff. Dalrymple, 
nothwithstanding his winnings, falls 
into embarrassed circumstances, 
Hirsch and Konigswarter press him 
for the repayment of sundry ad- 
vances made to him. Driven at 
bay, he desires his wife to apply to 
Mr. Hamilton for the sum of £400, 
which he sorely needs. For the 
first time in her life, she refuses to 
comply with his request, and resists 
ali his brutal efforts, which end in 
ebsolute violence. She falls into 
& swoon, in which he leaves her. 
When she revives, she is ill and 
bruised, and she stands gazing at 
herself in the glass, trying to recal 
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what has happened. After weeks of 
silent suffering, Lesbia has grown 
from an appealing, clinging girl, into 
a self-reliant, silent, reserved wo- 
man. She moves about slowly and 
painfully, like one in a daze, to 
the utter annoyance of her hus- 
band, who expected her to sue 
humbly for forgiveness. 

Nevertheless, one of her nature, 
who could not live without love, 
finds existence insupportable in its 
isolation ; and one summer evening, 
with many tears and much humility, 
she seeks her husband, and begs 
that there might be peace between 
them. He condescendingly grants 
her full pardon, accompanied by a 
severe reprimand, which she thank- 
fully receives. Prince Immensikoff,. 
who had been following about Les- 
bia incessantly, and yet coldly and 
politely, is on the eve of departure, 
and Dalrymple is heavily indebted 
to him for losses at cards. Dal- 
rymple was making desperate efforts 
to retrieve his fortune, and one eve- 
ning whilst playing with Frank, he 
sends his wife to fetch some gold 
from his secretaire, Lesbia returns 
not. The husband and Frank, after 
a time, follow her, when they hear a 
piercing scream. The curious agree- 
ment between Dalrymple and Mrs, 
Scarsdale has been found, and 
eagerly scanned by Lesbia, who is 
staring at the paper with agonised 
bewilderment, Frank is requested 
to withdraw, when Dalrymple cruelly 
and cynically tells her that she is not 
his wife ; that he is already married, 
and that it would be to her advan- 
tage to remain in her present posi- 
tion and say nothing. His suggestion 
she indignantly repudiates. 

Frank rushes to Prince Immensi- 
koff, and tells him all. Those two 
men understood one another, for 
they love the same woman, It is 
astonishing what a bond that forms 
at times between two beings who 
have not another thought in com- 
mon. For the boy’s passion, after 
all, with a constancy rare at his age, 
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kas never quitted him. The Prince 
agrees to act as Frank’s second, but 


advises him to keep quiet for twenty- 


four hours, which with difficulty the 
latter is induced to promise, so in- 
tent is he on slaying Dalrymple in 
fair fight. Frank goes home, and 
writes long letters preparatory to his 
duel, which is never destined to 
take place. Prince Immensikoff 
takes an immediate opportunity of 
publicly insulting Dalrymple at the 
club, and a challenge occurs. Dal- 
rymple remains away from Lesbia 
that night, and it is then that he bids 
Countess Stadion farewell. 

When Frank reaches the ground, 
at the appointed time, it is too late. 
He has been robbed of his vengeance 
—Dalrymple is dead—shot through 
by Immensikoff. The duel makes 
a great sensation, for Dalrymple had 
been a factotum of the Grand Duke, 
and had enjoyed much influence at 
Court. But it does not appear that 
the police of Groschenheim troubled 
in any way Prince Immensikoff, who 
is allowed to go scot-free. The 
Prince, however, explains to Frank 
that he had fought the duel purely 
for Frank’s advantage, for Lesbia 
would shrink from the murderer of 
the man who had been as a husband 
to her, whilst then would be no such 
bar to Frank’s happiness hereafter. 
The blow falls heavy on poor Lesbia, 
who for a while is like one crazy. 
She shuts herself up in her apart- 
ment, refusing to see any one. The 
news reached Berrylands, and Mr. 
Hamilton telegraphs to her that he 
would go and fetch her. But she 
declined ; she could not face her 
friends after her disgrace. So, after 
having come to an arrangement with 
Hirsch and Konigswarter, as to the 
payment of Dalrymple’s debt to 
them, she finds her way to Calais ; 
she hardly knows how, probably 
through the assistance of Providence 
and kind-hearted travellers. At 
Dover, Mr. Hamilton experiences a 
sharp pang, as the wan wreck of a 
fair woman in a sad state of self- 
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neglect was recognised by him as 
Lesbia. She scarcely speaks to him ; 
does not notice him during the jour- 
ney, whilst he accompanies her to 
London, and thence to her old 
friend, Miss Davidson, at Torquay ; 
for Lesbia will not go to Berry- 
lands. 

Time works wonders. As Ma- 
homet went to the mountain wher 
the mountain would not obey his 
call, so Lesbia’s friends gradually 
gather round her at Torquay, where 
she recovers something of her peace 
of mind and the whole of her good 
looks. Mr. Hamilton and Frank, 
and !Ella and Hugh, all visit her ; 
but she declines receiving them in 
the house under the pretence that 
she has nursed a fever case, and 
will only speak to them in the 
garden, keeping them all the while 
at arm’s length. Mr. Hamilton 
had been much wounded at her 
tacit reserve; at her refusal of his 
services, especially in pecuniary 
matters; at her desire to assume 
the control of her property herself ; 
and Lesbia is glad when he and all 
her friends leave her alone to her 
thoughts. For she had felt guilty 
and conscience-stricken before them, 
and had naturally experienced a 
strange embarrassment in their 
presence. Frank’s love she reso- 
lutely rejected, and his threats to 
reveal her secret have no effect 
except to incense her against him. 
She could feel no affection for the 
lad, who if he could have existed at 
all as described, which is highly im-- 
probable, would have been a most 
offensive and disagreeable being. 

Time, the great healer of sorrows, 
healed Lesbia’s, and we find next 
the unmarried widow become once 
more a wife. Mr. Hamilton wished 
to protect her, to shield her with 
his name. She felt he would be 
father, brother, friend ; and she ac- 
cepted him as a husband. In due 
course she loves him tenderly, and 
her happiness appears complete, 
when a new life grows in her bosom. 
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But a heavy blow was preparing. 
Mrs, Scarsdale had been dismissed 
from Berrylands some months be- 
fore ; and she wanders to Groschen- 
heim, where she finds Frank, and 
where she flatters his vanity and 
encourages his absurd passion for 
Lesbia. One day Frank receives a 
letter from his uncle, enclosing a re- 
Mittance and informing him of his 
marriage, without mentioning the 
lady. The female villain—who is 
by the way a repulsive and scarcely 
natural creation vows revenge 
against the woman who ousted her 
from her comfortable position, and 
deprived her of the well-earned 
reward of years of intrigue and 
duplicity. “She manages to worm 
from Frank Lesbia’s secret—which 
she ought to have known herself— 
and when the worthy pair read in 
the Zimes the name of the bride, 
the effect is so great on him, that 
by the combined influence of mental 
excitement and drink he is attacked 
by brain fever—that favourite disease 
with novelists. The lady does not 
stick at trifles. She breaks the lock 
of his desk, and, after examining his 
papers, she commits a very pretty 
forgery. 

The unsuspecting Mr. Hamilton, 
to whom his wife was afraid to 
reveal even the simple matter of 
the first marriage of the scoundrel 
who had betrayed her, receives, one 
fine morning, a letter without sig- 
nature, apparently in Frank’s hand- 
writing. The communication not 
only states the truth, but a great 
deal more than the truth besides, 
Mrs. Hamilton was never Mr. Dal- 
tymple’s wife. Mr. Dalrymple had 
been killed in a duel with Mrs, 
Hamilton’s lover, Prince Immensi- 
koff. Mrs. Hamilton had been 
engaged in a flirtation with Mr. 
Frank Hamilton, and two notes 
were enclosed, in which she stated 
that he only knew her disgrace, and 
entreated him not to betray her. 
‘The artful concoction has its effect. 
The conviction forces itself in 
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George Hamilton’s mind that his. 
sweet, devoted wife, who has twined. 
herself about his heart, is a vile 
sham—a degraded, lying, false wo- 
man. She declares the writing to 
be a forgery ; that Frank is incapable 
of so shameful a deed. He allows 
her no* chance of a justification. 
He hastily discards her for ever, and 
she seeks refuge in Mrs. Davidson’s. 
arms, into which she falls—a raving. 
lunatic. 

So we have now Frank laid low 
with brain fever in Groschenheim,,. 
and Lesbia afficted with acute mania 
at Torquay. Frank is cured first. 
When he received a letter from his 
uncle, inquiring as to the truth of 
the statements contained in that 
fatal document, Frank, who is not 
lost to all sense of honour, indig- 
nantly repudiates its contents, and 
writes a long explanation to his re- 
lative, fully exculpating Lesbia. He 
is eagerly desirous to discover the 
calumnious writer, and is only pre- 
vented from rushing to search for 
him by the startling confession from 
Mrs. Scarsdale, that she is the au- 
thor of the epistle— his own mother 
— Dalrymple’s first wife, though Dal-- 
rymple was not his father ! 

Poor Lesbia, meanwhile, was rav-- 
in delirium. When her babe is born 
to her, however, she recognises. 
Ella, and she commences to have 
occasional rays of light. The whole 
Jramatis persone, with the exception 
of Mrs. Scarsdale, of whom we hear 
no more in the book, and Prince- 
Philip, who perishes at Sadowa, flock 
together at Torquay for the last 
scene. 

The weak-minded Mr. Hamilton, 
who had followed his wife to that 
town, and had taken a house for her 
there, is now smitten with remorse, 
and can hardly reproach himself 
sufficiently for his credulity and 
harshness. Whilst he is wandering 
about, bowed down with sorrow and 
remorse, Mrs. Hamilton’s nurse signs 
a declaration, confirming the fact 
that Frank was a changeling ; that, 
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Mrs. Hamilton’s child having died, 
Mrs. Scarsdale’s little boy had been 
palmed upon her as her own. When 
Frank arrives, in the last stage of a 
decline, he is received most kindly 
by Mr. Hamilton, who will not allow 
him to undeceive her who had hither- 
to looked. upon him as a son. 

As the end of the third volume 
approaches, the prospects of the 
chief characters are evidently looking 
up. Lesbia is gradually becoming 
rational, and the appearance of her 
husband in her presence, after a long 
separation, completes the cure, and 
we see before them now nothing but 
such happiness as may be expected 
in this world. As for Ella Dobree, 
it is hinted by her mother that the 
death of Prince Philip has set her 
free from what was only in reality a 
romantic friendship, and that she, 
after all, has really loved, meanwhile, 
hercousin Hugh, whom she would not 


accept formerly, owing to her absurd 
fears as to the mercenary nature of 
his feelings. So that we clearly 
foresee that the beautiful, proud, in- 
dependent Ella, will have to submit 
to the inexorable, if somewhat com- 
mon-place lot of a heroine—mar- 
riage. At the end, we are informed 
that it is jealousy which is cruel as 
the grave, though why this should 
have given the title to the work we 
are at a loss to conceive, 

As will be seen, there is enough 
incident in the novel, though some- 
times it isof an improbable nature, 
The action occasionally drags some- 
what, and the story would gain in 
interest if it had been jn two, in- 
stead of the inevitable three volumes. 
The style is fluent, and in some parts 
pleasing and amusing, but the dia- 
logues are frequently too long, and 
not free from vulgarity. 


ASLEEP. 


Beyonp all discord of this noisy world, 

Set free from pain, from sorrow, from alarm ; 
Caught out of danger of infectious earth, 
Gently she sleeps, the daughter of our love : 
Our sister grown, redeemed, and older far. 
With what profound solemnity she sleeps ! 
Still as an autumn noon, or like a lake 

In the deep night reflecting moon and stars. 
Age after age rolls by in ceaseless course : 


Yet still she sleeps. 


That placid brow, 


Calm as an angel’s now, with mute appeal 
Rebukes tenacious grasp of transient things ; 
Bids us be mindful of the truths that live 

Deep in the tranquil Heaven, where she is gone. 


December 14, 1871. 


H, P. 
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THE ESCAPE, 


WHEN the hut occupied by the three 
Poles was completed, their material 
condition was far from being utterly 
wretched. Their dwelling consisted 
of three small sleeping closets, and 
one large apartment doing duty for 
dining room and kitchen. ‘Their 
household was composed of an 
elderly female, who came daily to 
cook and arrange domestic matters 
for them. Piotrowski, besides his 
monthly wages of ten francs, was in 
receipt of a similar sum, out of the 
moneys taken from his person by 
the authorities when arrested ; and 
provisions being cheap, the party did 
not fare badly. Tea, wheaten cakes, 
and scraps of meat for breakfast ; 
soup, vegetables, with meats boiled 
and roasted for dinner ; tea and the 
remains of the former repast for 
supper, was no contemptible living 
for convicts. But morally Piotrow- 
ski was not more satisfied than 
before, and not less determined 
upon endeavouring to recover his 
liberty, especially since the pro- 
mulgation of the new ukase of the 
Tzar,. He succeeded, it is not stated 
how, in obtaining a map, and after 
deep consideration, he decided upon 
selecting the northernmost of the 
five routes presenting themselves to 
him, that leading through the steppes 
of Petchora and the Ural mountains 
to Archangel. Indefatigably he pro- 
ceeded to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the language, man- 
ners, and customs of the Siberians, 
and to prepare himself for the long 
and perilous journey he contem- 
plated. He manufactured a formal 
passport, such as are given by the 
Imperial authorities, and a local pass, 
like those issued to natives for short 


journeys. He used, for the purpose, 
stamped paper found in the office : 
and a friend of his, a forger, engrav- 
ed for him an excellent seal with 
the Russian arms. A Siberian wig 
and sheepskin cloak were to serve 
the double purpose of affording him 
heat and a complete disguise. 
Piotrowski did not conceal to 
himself the grave risks and the seri- 
ous dangers he was about to en- 
counter, and he was fully resolved 
to succeed or perish in the attempt ; 
to sacrifice life rather than be cap- 
tured ; to ask assistance from no 
one, and not to reveal his secret to 
any human being until he had 
passed the frontiers of the Empire 
of the Tzars. In January, 1846, he 
was ready. The epoch of the fair 
of Irbit, at the foot of the Ural 
mountains, was approaching, and he 
thought that an opportunity not to 
be lost. Every man is said to have a 
chance once in his lifetime, and that 
was Piotrowski’s. The game was 
heavy, the stake was liberty; the 
forfeit life. On the 8th, day of 
February, 1846, he started at night on 
his perilous venture. He wore his 
own wardrobe on his back, consist- 
ing of three shirts, two pair of 
pantaloons, two waistcoats, a short 
sheepskin jacket, and a heavy cape 
of the same material, thoroughly 
greased with tallow. Strong boots 
well tarred, a woollen belt, and his 
Siberian wig peeping forth from 
beneath a fur cap, trimmed with a 
band of red velvet, completed his 
costume. His hands were encased 
in thick fur gloves ; his left carried 
a bundle containing a pair of boots, 
some bread, and dried fish. His 
right held a formidable bludgeon. 
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To his -waistcoat was entrusted his 
fortune—that: is, one hundred and 
eighty roubles in paper money; whilst 
his right boot concealed his only 
weapon, a large dagger. 

The air was piercingly cold, and 
the winter was unusually bitter, even 
for Siberia, as Piotrowski trod heavily 
on the hard, slippery path leading to 
the river Irtisch. He crossed his 
Rubicon, and started at a brisk walk 
towards Tara, when he was caught 
up by a peasant driving his sledge, 
in which the Pole obtained a seat for 
a trifling consideration. The road 
was like a sheet of glass, and the 
seven or eight miles, ending at Tara, 
were got over in half-an-hour. An- 
other sledge and horses were called 
for as he stopped at the post-house ; 
a bargain was struck with the post- 
master. Piotrowski had suddenly 
become a clerk to a merchant at the 
fair of Irbit, and he was hastening to 
rejoin his master, so he started at 
full speed. Unfortunately a heavy 
snowfall came down, and the driver 
lost his way. After many fruitless 
attempts to find it, it became neces- 
sary to halt, from sheer impossibility 
of procecding any further. The 
night was spent under a snow storm 
in the open air, exposed to a tempe- 
rature of forty to fifty degrees below 
freezing, whilst the fugitive was ex- 
posed every moment to be captured 
by the numerous kibitkas which 
sooner or later were sure to be des- 
patched in pursuit, At last even 
this fearful night came to an end. 
At daybreak Piotrowski ordered the 
peasant to return to Tara, threaten- 
ing to hand him over to the police, 
to punish him for-his stupidity. The 
Russian moujiks are the meekest of 
men; and as. this particular moujik 
was obeying his instructions, the 
right road was happily hit upon. 
The horses’ heads were again turned 
westward, and the rapid journey on- 
ward was resumed, amidst sund 
misgivings on the part of Piotrowski, 
who momentaril a betrayal 
or-discovery. His fears proved un- 
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founded, none interfered with,him. 
Horses were changed whilst he was 
partaking of some tea, and he pro- 
ceeded forward until the following 
night. 

In asmall station, whilst resting 
in a wretched inn, crowded with 
half-drunken moujiks, he met with a 
grievous accident. In pulling out 
his purse to change a note, he felt 
himself jostled, and a dexterous hand 
possessed itself of some of his papers. 
Forty roubles disappeared, and what 
was worse, a detailed description he 
had compiled of all the towns and 
villages: along the route went with 
them, and, worst of all, the Imperiak 
passport he had been at such pains 
to fabricate vanished. Redress was 
hopeless, and the loss was irretriev- 
able. A less-determined man might 
have sunk into despair, but Pio- 
trowski, knowing that his fate would 
be the same whether caught there or 
at Archangel, determined to advance 
at all risks. Following the same 
swift mode of travelling, notwith- 
standing the night lost in the forest 
of Tara, he found himself, on thé 
third day of his flight, at the gates of 
Irbit, six hundred miles distant from 
Ekaterinski Zavod. 

“Your passport!” shouted the 
sentinel. “ Give me twenty copecks 
and pass on,” whispered immedi: 
ately afterwards the honest soldier. 
Rejoicing in being able to satisfy the 
exigencies of the law for so modest 
an amount, Piotrowski directed him- 
self to an hostelry which, like all 
others at that period, was crammed 
full with visitors to the fair. The 
circumstance was favourable for the 
fugitive, for in the crowd he escaped 
notice: He pretended to visit the 
police office to exhibit his papers ; 
he talked loudly of his imaginary 
master and his business; and like 
the numerous yamstchicks present, 
after a repast of turnip soup, dried 
fish, oil gruel, and stewed cabbage, 
he lay down in a corner of the zzda, the 
general sitting-room. On the mor- 
row, after an agitated night, rendered 
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sleepless by mingled fears and hopes, 
he visited the city, which seemed 
pleasant, though entirely built of 
wood. The spacious streets were 
filled with thousands of sledges, 
many of which were loaded with 
merchandise. Piotrowski, unwilling 
to incur unnecessary risks, did not 
prolong hisstay. His finances—much 
reduced by his posting thither, and 
by the robbery he had sustained— 
were too slender to permit him to 
continue that rapid, if not luxurious 
mode of travelling. He possessed 
only 75 paper roubles—about 80 
francs—wherewith to reach Paris, 
So he bravely trudged onward under 
a heavy fall of snow, and with a 
degree of cold so severe, that the 
like of which was not remembered 
by even the oldest inhabitant of 
Siberia. His feet sank at every step 
in the snow, rendering progress slow 
and painful. Villages and human 
habitations he eschewed; when 
hungry, he endeavoured to satisfy 
the cravings of nature with frozen 
bread and salt ; when exhausted with 
exertion, and unable: . stand any 
longer, he threw himself under a 
snow-drift ; when he lost his direc- 
tion, he applied for information to 
travellers in sledges, to solitary huts, 
or, when indispensable, to the last 
cabin in a hamlet, so as to avoid in- 
opportune, questionings. The first 
nights he spent in a hole dug in the 
snow, Ostiack fashion. He was 
comfortable enough at first, but 
having inadvertently put on his 
sheepskin with the fur inward, his 
bed became too warm, and the snow 
partially melting, he awoke in the 
morning with aching head and numb- 
ed limbs. A quick walk somewhat 
restored the circulation to his almost 
frost-bitten feet, but a keen, pierc- 
ing, icy blast arose, and all traces of 
road or path was lost in whirling 
clouds of snow. At every step he 
sank deeper into the soft drift, until 
it reached up to his shoulders, 

After unwearied exertions for some 
hours, Piotrowski succeeded in re- 
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turning to the right track. A light 
shone from a small hut, and, worn 
and exhausted as he was, he ap- 
proached it and begged for shelter, 
which was at once accorded by a 
young peasant woman, its mistress. 
He described himself as a workman 
proceeding in search of employment 
to the mines of the Ural mountains, 
and after having partaken of his 
frugal fare, he placed his linen and 
clothes to dry ; he recited privately 
his Catholic prayers, and loudly his 
Russian fok/ony, accompanied by the 
customary orthodox vows to the 
native images, and he lay down to 
obtain some rest, which he sorely 
needed. His senses were fast leav- 
ing him, when he overheard some 
whispering, and immediately three 
moujiks entered, inquiring, ‘‘ Where 
is he?” The wealth of shirts ex- 
hibited by Piotrowski, being unusual 
in a peasant, had surprised the 
woman, and she had hastily sum- 
moned some neighbours to her assist- 
ance. He remained quiet until he 
was violently shaken and peremptorily 
asked for his passport. Rubbing his 
eyes, with much affected indigna- 
tion, with many queries as to the 
right of questioning him, he repeated 
circumstantially the mystical version 
of his journey he had prepared, and 
he ended by showing his pass. This 
document would not have imposed 
upon the humblest government 
official, but happily the peasants 
could not read. They saw the im- 
press of a great seal, and they con- 
cluded all was correct. So they re- 
turned him the worthless piece of 
paper, and with profuse apologies 
they entered into a friendly conver- 
sation wtth him, 

Piotrowski, on the morrow, when 
he started on his desolate way, being 
fully convinced of the danger he 
had narrowly escaped, resolved that 
thenceforward the Ostiack couch 
would be his sole resting-place. 
And such truly became the case, for 
between the middle of Feb: until 
his arrival at Veliki Ostiog, in the 









beginning of April, he enjoyed only 
Ostiack shelter, excepting on three 
or four occasions, when extenuated 
by fifteen or twenty days of con- 
tinuous travel, he staggered almost 
unconsciously towards some isolated 
-cabin to seek rest and food. All his 
other nights were spent under the 
snow. He soon acquired great dex- 
terity in burrowing his sleeping 
chamber, and in selecting the most 
eligible sites for it. He discovered 
that around large trees the snow left 
a hollow ; therein he often took re- 
fuge, building over it a vaulted roof. 
Sometimes, however, all his efforts 
failed. The roof fell over his head, 
‘or the snow was too hard for him to 
dig, or some other untoward circum- 
Stance occurred. Then he leant 
against the trunk of a tree, keeping 
his eyes unclosed, for to sleep in the 
open air would have been to sleep 
for ever. When his limbs began to 
freeze, he resorted to rapid exercise, 
to restore the heat he had lost. He 
gradually became accustomed to this 
existence, and he nightly entered 
into the thickest of the forest, as a 
traveller enters a familiar hotel. Yet 
death, by starvation or cold, stared 
him continually in the face. He had 
only frozen bread and salt where- 
with to support life, and not always 
that. He felt greatly the want of 
hot food ; and often he was sorely 
tempted to beg in some small vil- 
lage for a dish of turnip soup. But 
he restrained his very humble de- 
sires, and he bore all his dire pri- 
vations with unflinching fortitude. 
Another great struggle was to keep 
awake when overcome by fatigue 
and the soporific action of intense 
cold. He then walked, or, rather, 
‘staggered on ; he pinched his limbs ; 
he made desperate efforts not to fall 
into the sleep of death. 

At Verkhoutorié, a small town on 
the eastern slope of the Ural Moun- 
tains, he met a band of half-a-dozen 
young men proceeding the other 
way. Entering with them into con- 
wersation, he learned that they came 
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from the extremity of the govern- 
ment of Archangel, near the Frozen 
Sea, and they were emigrating to 
Siberia, to seek thither a livelihood 
their own barren country refused 
them. There is scarcely a human 
condition which cannot look down 
on another still more wretched, and 
Piotrowski absolutely found indivi- 
viduals to whom Siberia was a land 
of milk and honey, a very El-Do- 
rado. The sight of people who had 
come from regions so far off, reani- 
mated our fugitive, who, moreover, 
obtained much valuable information 
from them. 

Onward still, like the Wandering 
Jew, ever trudging on interminable 
plains covered with snow, or climb- 
ing over steep mountain-paths, Pio- 
trowski pursued without halting, 
his weary journey. Days, weeks, 
passed, he knew not how many, for 
he lost all reckoning. At Paouda, 
in the Ural Mountains, for the se- 
cond time since he quitted Irbit, 
he spent a night in a human habi- 
tation. As he was tramping late 
one evening through that village, he 
was challenged by a voice from im- 
side a hut, and, on learning he was 
a traveller, he was hospitably invited 
to enter. 

He accepted gratefully, and the 
aged couple who entertained him 
offered him a meagre Gjberian re- 
past, which to him proved a bamquet 
worthy of Lucullus. He sati 
his hosts with his usual story, and 
amused them with many anecdotes 
and narratives of Siberian life. Om 
the morrow they insisted on his 
partaking of breakfast, and they ab- 
solutely refused to receive any re- 
muneration. Indeed, Piotrowski 
found throughout, the Russian 
lower classes to be most kind and 
generous, possessing, often, the vir- 
tues of patriarchial times. Before 
starting, on inquiring his road, he 
was told beyond the village, he 
would pass by a guard-house, where 
he would have to produce his papers, 
and where he would obtain full im- 
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formation. As may be imagined, 
that source of information was stu- 
diously avoided. He crossed moun- 
tains and valleys, and he only re- 
turned to the high road when he 
had left the guard-house long behind. 
Again he returned to his woods at 
night, and he only stopped to pur- 
chase provisions in the izbouchka, 
which are small wooden buildings 
intended to supply travellers, be- 
tween the Ural Mountains and 
Veliki Ostrog, with such commodi- 
ties as bread, dried fish, cabbage, 
and kvass. The highest peak of the 
mountains was at length attained on 
a fine night. The moon was shed- 
ding its silvery rays over magnificent 
scenery, and the gigantic shadows 
of the huge firs growing on the sum- 
mit were reflected with startling 
clearness on the white snow. A 
solemn silence reigned around. Oc- 
casionally a hard sound like that of a 
muffied explosion was heard. It was 
a piece of rock, cracked by the se- 
verity of the frost. Piotrowski him- 
self, with his strange attire, his huge 
beard covered with icicles, resem- 
bled more a spirit of the night, 
suited to the place, than a lonely 
traveller escaping from captivity. 
The descent leading to Europe 
‘was commenced, and on the morrow 
Piotrowski was rejoined by a convoy 
of sledges carrying merchandise. 
There were thirty vehicles,and seven 
yamstichicks conducted them. The 
road wasnarrowand bordered by walls 
‘of snow, considerably overtopping the 
travellers in height, and when a con- 
‘vOy was encountered coming from 
the reverse direction, one of the two 
ies was constrained to bury itself 
im the snow temporarily to allow the 
other to pass. Numerous accidents, 
as may be imagined, occurred, and 
‘the drivers had to surmount incredi- 
ble hardships and difficulties before 
they could hope to reach their desti- 
mation. Bodies of dead horses, which 
hhad sunk under the combined effects 
of cold and fatigue, lined the route 
through the mountains, but the yam- 


stchicks appeared capable of endur-- 
ing the severest toil and the greatest 
prvations, , 

Early in March the fugitive reach- 
ed Solikamsk, at the foot of the west- 
ern slope of the Ural Mountains, and 
without halting he pursued his way 
to Veliki Ostrog. Always the same 
immense plains covered with snow, 
with snow-capped peaks looming 
in the distance, and vast forests of 
gigantic trees thickly encrusted with 
snow. He observed that travellers 
lighted huge fires at night in their 
encampments. He learnt how to 
doze, and whenever he thought it pru- 
dent, he lay down to rest beside a 
bonfire. The towns he always avoid- 
ed; but one evening, when he had 
left Tcherdine on one side, during a 
heavy snow-storm, he lost entirely 
his way. The flakes blinded him, 
and almost blistered his face. Sleep 
was out of the question, and his 
usual modes of obtaining shelter were 
impracticable. At daylight the sky 
cleared up, but all traces of a human 
track had disappeared. He felt be- 
numbed and utterly exhausted ; he 
dragged himself hither and thither 
in vain endeavours to discover his 
position. All the signs taught him 
by his experience of a Siberian life 
failed him, and he fell powerless 
against atree. The pangs of hunger 
increased his sufferings. He felt a 
violent singing in his head, a com- 
plete mental confusion. In vain, 
he struggled against the soporific 
effects of cold and fatigue. An irre- 
sistible torpor seized him ; he was 
fast becoming insensible when he 
was roused by a stranger, who in- 
quired who he was. “ A pilgrim pro- 
ceeding to the convent of Solovetsk, 
and lost in the storm. I have had 
no food for days,” was his reply in 
weak tones. A draught of brandy 
soon revived him, and he ravenously 
devoured the hard bread and dried. 
fish tendered him by his kind-hearted. 
rescuer, who wis a trapper, skating 
homeward after a successful excur- 
sion. With many thanks, Piotrowski 
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accepted the offer of the trapper to 
to lead him to an izbouchka. The 
former felt so giddy that he could 
hardly stand, but he staggered along 
supported by the arm of the other, 
and he was so overjoyed at'the sight 
of the izbouchka that he would have 
entered. it had he known that the 
gensdarmes waited for him inside. 
The trapper accompanied Piotroski 
to the door, and then went on his 
way with the blessings of the Pole, 
who tottered into the place and 
dropped down in a dead swoon. 
When Piotrowski recovered his 
senses, he called for some hot re- 
freshment. Turnip soup was 
brought, but he could not swallow 
it. Overcome by fatigue, he threw 
himself on a bench and slept pro- 
foundly for twenty-four hours. The 
following day he was awaken at the 
same hour, and he felt greatly re- 
freshed. The landlord showed 
much concern for him ; dried care- 
fully his clothes, and supplied him 
with the best food his hut afforded. 
Piotrowski did not venture to remain 
any longer there ; but on the same 
day he started on his journey, which 
he prosecuted without any remark- 
abie occurrence, until he reached 
Veliki Ostrog, on about the middle 
of April—that is, two months after 
his departure from Irbit. During 
the last few weeks, whenever he 
beheld an izbouchka, he felt an 
almost irresistible longing to go in 
and ask for some hot soup, but 
prudence forbade it, and he con- 
tinued living on salt fish and frozen 
bread, against which his stomach 
almost revolted. On one occasion, 
when he was munching some bread 
dipped in salt, and washed down 
with kvass, in a cabin of this kind 
kept by an old man with a silvery 
beard, a lovely girl of eighteen who 
was rocking a baby in a cradle, re- 
garded him with looks of commiser- 
ation and pity. When her grand- 
father’s back was turned, she quietly 
took two large cakes made with 
butter and cheese from a cupboard, 
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and silently dropped them with an: 
indescribable grace in his bag, whilst 
continuing to sing her lullaby. 

Piotrowski was not sorry to end 
at last his wild and savage forest 
life, and to return to a glimmering 
of civilisation. At Veliki Ostrog, 
he was no longer a merchant’s clerk 
following his master, or a workmen 
seeking employment in the estab- 
lishments of Bohotale. He had 
become a Bohomolet, a pilgrim 
proceeding to the holy shrines of 
the convent of Solovetsk. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon has de- 
scribed at length in his Fre 
Russia the above religious estab- 
lishment, as well as pilgrim customs 
in that country. To perform a 
pilgrimage appears to be one of the’ 
most meritorious actions of Russian 
existence. The principal shrines 
are those of Kiow, Moscow, Veliki : 
Novgorod, and the convent of 
Solovetsk. This last convent is in 
much vogue in the northern portion 
of the Empire, and annually tens of 
thousands among the faithful wend 
thither their weary way. The Bo- 
homolets are almost sacred charac- 
ters in Russia. They are hospitably 
entertained throughout the country ;. 
they are looked up to with reve- 
rence ; and the peasants regard their 
stay in their huts as a blessing to 
the family. The immunities at- 
tached to this social condition in- 
duced Piotrowski to assume it ; and 
he studied attentively the appear- 
ance, manners, and religious obser- 
vances of the Bohomolets. So well 
did he enter into the spirit of the 
character, that whilst standing in 
the market-place he was addressed 
as a Bohomolet by a young man 
about to depart on a similar expedi- 
tion, and suitable lodgings were 
found for him in a caravanserai, 
wherein a number of male and fe- 
male pilgrims were housed. 

He soon established an intimacy 
with them, and with many others in 
the town; and he learnt that two 
theusand Bohomolets were waiting 
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for the thawing of the Dwina to 

on their holy mission. 
The and countenances he be- 
held were of varied descriptions, 
ranging from the purest religious 
asceticism and loftiest enthusiasm, 
down to the lowest hypocrisy and 
most idictic credulity. 

Piotro. ‘ki was compelled to pa’ 
the penalties attached to the privi- 
leges of his mew character. He 
went daily to matins and vespers ; 
he recited pok/ony by the hundred ; 
he made signs of the cross by the 
thousand ; he held wax tapers, and 
kissed the unctuous hand of the 
Pope. He dreaded being asked to 
repeat the Russian credo, or pour 
out his confession, in which case, 
through his ignorance, he must in- 
evitably have broken down. But 
his dexterity in repeating the pok/ony, 
and touching the earth with his 
forehead without bending the knees 
for a hundred times consecutively, 
won him the favour of the Pope, 
and saved him. 

When the navigation to Archangel 
was opened, Veliki Ostrog contained 
thousands of barges, full of varied 
produce from different parts of the 
Empire, ready to float down the 
Dwina. Hemp, flax, tallow, timber, 
and furs from Viatka, Perm, Volog- 
da, andSiberia, were packed together 
to be scattered to all parts of the 
world by ships from Archangel. 
The prikastchiki who were the con- 
tractors for the conveyance of those 
goods to that port, granted free 
passage on their barges to the Bo- 
homolets, on the condition that 
they brought on board their own 
provisions—that is, flour, gruel, and 
dried fish. To those pilgrims, 
moreover, who were willing to assist 
in working the cumbrous Noah’s 
arks, a sum of fifteen paper roubles 
was offered. Piotrowski accepted 
willingly a bargain of this nature. 
After having been a whole month 
at Veliki Astrog, he gladly embarked 
in one of those machines, tendering 
‘tremblingly his pass. Happily the 
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prikastchrki, inhis hurry, only glanced 
at the seal of the worthless paper, 
and Piotrowski had another narrow 
escape. 

The barges on the Dwina appear- 
ed to be devoid of any particular 
shape. Some were like floating 
timber yards; others like haystacks ; 
they were all impelled by sheer 
muscular force, exerted by forty or 
sixty men. The thirty or forty oars 
employed were trunks of young trees, 
cut down roughly. A wooden square 
box, in the middle of the ark, served 
as a kitchen, and therein burnt a fire 
dayand night, destined to prepare the 
simple repasts of the crew. } At day- 
break the master of the vessel which 
Piotrowski had joined, shouted, 
‘Sit down and pray ;” upon which 
the equipage crowded on the roof, 
crossed themselves, said a pokloni, 
threw each a copper coin to propiti- 
ate the waves, and got the boat 
under weigh. The day was spent 
in alternate work and devotion, for 
in passing before every one of the 
innumerable chapels along the banks 
of the river, the same ceremonial 
was repeated. The Dwina present- 
ed a lively aspect, being covered 
with various craft, and the melodious 
chant, wild and yet tender and 
melancholy, of the Russian boatmen 
struck the fugitive with a strange in- 
terest. The effects of superior 
education and knowledge soon 
displayed themselves for Lavrenti, 
as he christened himself when he 
went on board, soon required a pro- 
ficiency in rowing, an art of which 
he had been totally ignorant before. 
Indeed, Lavrenti became quite an 
authority, and was very often ap- 
pealed to when any thing went 
wrong. Frequently the vessel would 
be besieged by members of small 
barges from shore, laden with 
women and children, singing, in soft 
strains, words the burden of which 
was, “ Little father, little mother, give 
us bread;” and the wherewith to 
purchase it was liberally bestowed 
upon them by the kind-hearted 
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atonyes well as by the Bohomo- 
ets. 

A fortnight elapsed and the gilt 
domes of the churches of Archangel 
glowed with fiery light, in the rays 
of the rising sun, before the eyes 
of eager pilgrims, Indeed, night 
had left those latitudes during the 
brief summer, and for two hours 
daily only was that orb absent from 
the horizon, and even then it was by 
mo means dark. On the arrival a 
curious rite was celebrated. The 
kitchens of the barges were thrown 
into the stream, and the ends of 
the oars were broken with fearful 
noise, according to the orthodox 
custom in those circumstances. 

If St. Michael himself had ap- 
peared before Piotrowski, with his 
drawn sword, to defend him, the latter 
could not have felt more elated nor 
more safe in the haven named after 
the archangel. The flags of nume- 
rous foreign ships made his blood 
bound on with the promise of 
speedy, untrammelled freedom ; and 


the sight of the sea, after so many 
months of snow, and nothing but 
snow, was to him like the discovery 
of a cool spring to a caravan parched 
with thirst in the great desert. 
Nevertheless, he committed no 


imprudence. He proceeded with 
his companions to the Solovewki 
Dvorets—that is, the vast caravan- 
serais erected by the monks of the 
holy island for the usage of the pil- 
gtims, All those establishments 
were crammed with devotees, and 
he was compelled to share his garret 
with an elderly female enthusiast. 
No distinction between the sexes 
was made, and the consequences of 
this agglomeration of individuals 
may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. In Russia, religious cere- 
monial often takes the place of 
morals, common decency, or clean- 
liness, and filth is especially con- 
sidered a proof of sanctity. The 
purgatory of the Solovetski Dvorets 
‘was probably considered a proper 
preparation for the paradise of the 
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holy island. Among the singular 
observances of the Bohomolets was 
that of becoming living desks for 
the popes. A huge copy of the 
Gospels, printed in ancient charac- 
ters, and about two feet long, bound 
in a heavy, silver-mounted cover, 
consisting of two massive wooden 
boards, and garnished with the 
figures of the twelve apostles, was 
with difficulty raised and laid on the 
head of the faithful Bohomolet who 
chose to pay for the weighty honour ; 
for nothing «is done in Russia with- 
out payment. This act of grace 
was considered a speedy cure for 
the most obstinate complaints ; and 
a companion of the Pole got rid at 
once, in this manner, of the severe 
headaches to which he was formerly 
subject. 

Piotrowski in vain approached 
the port in search of means to es- 
cape. The French flag he was seek- 
ing was not represented. On board 
each ship a sentinel was keeping a 
careful watch, whilst a number of 
soldiers lined at intervals the quays, 
preventing the too near approach of 
strangers to the vessels. He did 
not dare address any of the foreign 
sailors in French or German, for 
fear of creating suspicion, and he re- 
turned to the Dvorets, at the end of 
the first day, greatly disappointed, 
His efforts on the second and third 
days were not more successful, 
Whenever he saw a ship set sail, his 
heart beat rapidly at the missed 
chance of release from his perils. 
When he once attempted to address 
a sailor, a crowd gathered around 
him, and he was compelled to with- 
draw hastily. At times he thought 
of swimming to a ship, and he even 
bathed in the sea to facilitate his 

urpose; but he abandoned the 
idea as hopeless. All the Bohomo- 
lets were leaving for Solovetsk, and 
his delay was beginning to attract 
attention. [he celebrated convent 
of Solovetsk has been recently de+ 
scribed at length by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon; Piotrowski did not visit it 
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himself, but. what he learned con- 
cerning that establishment is fully 
borne out by the account given of 
it in Free Russia, The position of 
the fugitive was becoming precari- 
fous; he felt like a man who has 
come to England from Australia in 
safety, and who falls into the river 
in trying to get on shore. Escape 
from Archangel had been the aim 
of his endeavours, the crowning 
hope that had supported him through- 
out all the hardships and privations 
he had endured, that had enabled 
him to live without food, sleep with- 
out shelter, walk without rest. And 
now an unexpected difficulty had 
arisen, and the cup was dashed from 
his lips. All his plans suddenly fell 
to the ground ; longer stay in the 
city became impossible, without the 
imminent risk of capture; and 
during the third night of his arrival 
he reluctantly resolved on once more 
encountering the perils of a journey 
on foot through Russia. 

On the morrow, he gave out that 
he was going to Solovetsk ; he pur- 
chased some bread and salt, and 
starting very early in the morning he 
crossed the Dwina, and tramped on 
towards the promontory facing the 
island. The day was warm, but the 
country was flat, barren, and wild. 
At night he halted in a small hamlet, 
where he took a Russian bath, which 
was sorely needed after his contact 
with the Bohomolets. The hathing 
establishment was of a most primi- 
tive description. It consisted of a 
wooden hut, containing a large stove, 
two metres square, made of rough 
stones ; no chimney was considered 
necessary, and the smoke made its 
exit through two holes in the wall. 
When the stones became intensely 
hot, cold water was poured upon 
them, and the steam generated 
formed a vapour bath. Afterwards 
he went into a cabin to ask for some 
milk. The three women who dwelt 
there served him very reluctantly, 
and he could not understand the 
reason why until the explanation 
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came. They belonged to the old’ 
sect of the Sfarioviertsi, or old be-- 
lievers, and they discovered that he 

had made the sign of the cross like’ 
the orthodox party. They could 

not conceal their sorrow in seeing a 

Bohomolet, an honest man, hurrying“ 
to everlasting perdition ; they taught 

him the proper way to perform that 

rite, and he, after a long argument, 

consented to adopt that form. The’ 
good women appeared so pleased in: 
obtaining a convert that they insisted » 
on his accepting three more mea- 
sures of milk without payment. 

Piotrowski, for several days, trudg-" 
ed on over a marshy country, through 
woodsjof dwarf pine and firs. The’ 
sun scarcely left the horizon, and 
even during the brief hour that did 
the duty for night, that orb was al- 
most visible, and the sky quite bright, ’ 
so that any occupation could have 
been followed. The only difference: 
between day and night was the 
greater solitude prevailing the latter 
period. Piotrowski could hardly be- 
lieve the evidence of his own senses 
at the strange aspect of nature, 
though, of course, he knew before: 
of the existence of this geographical 
phenomenon. 

Onward still, incessantly. Through 
woods, through marshes, through 
morasses, Piotrowski wended his 
weary way, in fair weather and in 
foul. After a severe storm, he met 
near the seashore a multitude of pil- 
grims, who had been detained by 
stress of weather from proceeding 
to Solovetsk, and he heard that a 
karbasse, with a number of them, 
had foundered at sea. He soon 
reached the promontory facing the 
holy island ; but instead of waiting: 
for a boat, he continued his road 
towards Onega, which was the only: 
route remaining to him. A Boho- 
molet, from Solovetsk, would excite 
no surprise in travelling in the direc- 
tion of. Novgorod and Kiow.to ac- 
complish the round of the holy 
shrines. So he continued his jour- 
ney over a wretched district ; often, 
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without bread, and for a whole week 
without finding a single human habi- 
tation. 

At Onega he thought it useless, 

after his experiences at Archangel, 
to lose time in seeking shipping, and 
on careful consideration he took the 
route leading through the govern- 
ment of Olonetz to the Gulf of Fin- 
land and the Baltic. His character 
of Bohomolet was his safe-conduct, 
his civis Romanus sum, Although 
the country he traversed was very 
poor; although he marched over 
immense distances, through forests 
and marshes, necessarily avoiding 
hostelries and towns, always with his 
heart in his mouth,—his sufferings 
were not so severe as in his journey 
ever the Ural Mountains, for it was 
now summer time, and at night leaves 
from the trees formed a natural bed 
for‘him. Once he found himself in 
a ridiculous predicament. In a hut 
where he asked for food, some'to/okno 
was offered to him. He had heard 
much of this national dish, but had 
never tasted it. His confusion was 
great when a cup of cold water, a 
basin of a dark meal, and a spoon, 
were set down before him. How to 
eat the mess was the question. He 
fidgeted ; he spoke at random; he 
dreaded to display his ignorance, 
until the hostess inquired whether 
he was waiting for kvass. “ Yes,” 
he said, and his embarrassment 
ended by her pouring the kvass in 
the basin, stirring it with the spoon 
until the mass bubbled up, filling 
he vessel, and forming a kind of 
cold porridge. The dark powder 
was oatmeal, and the dish appeared 
far from bad to a hungry man. 

The government of Olonetz is in- 
terspersed by numerous canals, con- 
necting together various rivers and 
lakes, like those of Onega, Ladoga, 
Vytiegra, and others, Numerous 
guardhouses are found there, and 
they are frequently garrisoned by 
Poles incorporated in the Russian 
army. A _ painful sight encoun- 
tered by Piotrowski was that of a 
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convoy of Jewish children, which 
were stolen from their parents to 
serve thenceafter to recruit the 
armies and man the navy of the 
Tzar. Those miserable boys _be- 
tween ten and fifteen years old, with 
their heads shaved, with tearful 
eyes, were chased on by their escort 
like sheep, and many of them con- 
tinually perished on the road. 

At Vytiegra, Pietrowski was ac- 
costed by a peasant, who asked 
whither he was going. On hearing 
that it was a Bohomolet proceeding 
to Novgorod and Kiow, the moujik 
said, “I am your man, then. I will 
take you to St. Petersburgh ; my boat 
is small, and I have only one horse, 
and you shall help me to row.” The 
fugitive had never contemplated 
going to St. Petersburgh, but since he 
had left Archangel he had no settled 
plans. He thought a large town 
safer than a small one, and the 
capital would offer more means of 
egress than any other place. So a 
bargain was struck, A.passage and 
food was to be given to the presumed 
Bohomolet in exchange for his food. 
In the evening they started. From 
Vytiegra, over the lake of Onega, the 
river Svir, the Jake of Ladoga, and 
the Neva, they were to reach to the, 
very walls of St. Petersburgh. 

On the boat at first there were only 
the master, his son, and Piotrowski. 
They rowed day and night, and 
whenever practicable the horse was 
landed and made to draw the little 
vessel. Innumerable crafts of every 
description crowded the waters, and 
were floating towards the capital. 
Although the boat to which Piotrow- 
ski had confided his fortunes was 
small, the master did not refuse to 
carry as many passengers as he could 
obtain. On one occasion the fugi- 
tive had to fish a drunken wretch 
who had tumbled into the river, 
which he did quite as much to avoid 
the inquiries of the police as out of, 
philanthropy. 

As they were nearing their destina- 
tion, Piotrowski was becoming more. 








and more anxious as to the probable 
end of his journey. Fortunately a 
peasant woman, who had been taken 
on board, and who was going to 
visit her daughter, a laundress at 
St. Petersburgh, was much taken 
with the supposed Bohomolet. She 
placed herself under his protection, 
and offered her services. When 
they stopped before the Newskoi 
Perspective, in the capital, the 
asant woman told him that she 
sent for her daughter, who would 
seek a lodging for him. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and when 
the laundress arrived, they landed 
without any inquiry being made as to 
their papers, and proceeded to a low 
lodging house, tenanted by poor 
workmen and other characters less 
respectable, where the laundress re- 
sided, and where a room was found 
for him. When he was asked who 
he was by the landlady, he repeated 
his usual story and exhibited his 
pass, which she fortunately could 
not read. With trembling heart, he 
stated his desire to go to the police, 
but the woman told him it was un- 
necessary if he were only going to 
stay two or three days, and, more- 
over, she would have to go with him, 
which really was too much trouble, 
and she could not afford the time 
for a lodger who was only going to 
remain so briefa period. Delighted 
at the turn taken by events, Piotrow- 
ski acquiesced gladly ; he, however, 
refused to go out to witness the il- 
luminations on the occasion of the 
wedding of the Grand Duchess Olga, 
daughter of the Emperor, with the 
Prince of Wurtemburg, as he did not 
= to expose himself to unnecessary 
tisk. 

On the morrow he strolled through 
the city, and his first care was to 
= along the quays on the 

eva, examining all the placards 
announcing the departure of steam- 
ers. He was obliged to read by 
stealth, for a moujik was not sup- 

to be a scholar. He exa- 
mined slowly the vessels, and found 
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that one was the Emperor's yacht, 
another the steamer of the Empress, 
a third of the Grand Duke Michael, 
and soon. At last he halted at the 
foot of two gigantic sphinxes before 
the museum, and his eyes fell on a 
steamer, wherein it was announced 
in large letters that the vessel would 
sail on the following day for Riga. 
On deck there was a man standing 
about, with a red shirt over his blue 
trousers, but Piotrowski did not 
dare to address him, The evening 
was approaching, and the Pole con- 
tinued transfixed to the spot, until 
the seaman shouted to him whether 
he wished to go to Riga. 

“Yes,” was the eager reply ; “but 
a poor man like me cannot afford to 
go by steamer. We poor people—” 

“Well, we shall not be hard on a 
moujik : we will take you cheap.” 

A trifling sum was asked, which 
Piotrowski agreed to pay ; but as he 
appeared to hesitate, the other in- 
quired what was the matter. 

“Well, it is my passport that I 
am thinking about. I have only 
arrived to-day, and I must go to the 
police with it.” 

“The police !” rejoined the sailor ; 
“they will keep it three days, and 
the boat leaves to-morrow.” 

“ What shall I do, then ?” 

“Why, go without a vis¢.” 

“And if I should get into 
trouble ?” 

“ You fool! what should a moujik 
know of these things : let me see it.” 

And Piotrowski, with much ado, 
pulled out a handkerchief after the 
manner of Russian peasants, and, 
carefully unfolding it, he produced 
his paper. It was not necessary to 
open it. 

“That will do,” exclaimed the 
seaman ; be here to-morrow at seven, 
and wait for me. 

Piotrowski, elated with hope, was 
punctual. The same man called 


-him quietly aside, and took his 


money. Soon after he brought him 
his ticket, and said, playfully, “ Be 
silent, moujik, and it will do.” 
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The bells struck three times ; the 
gangway was crowded with passen- 
gers going on board. Piotrowski 
was pushed in among them, and in 
a few minutes the vessel was steam- 
ing out to sea. 

When Piotrowski reached Riga, 
he ceased to be a Bohomolet, and 
he became stchefmink, an itinerant 
buyer of hogs’ bristles, many of 
which class wander about Lithuania 
and Ukraine, making purchases at 
farm-houses, for the account of Riga 
merchants. In this character, he 
started from that city, and gradually 
worked his way through Courland 
and Lithuania, until he reached the 
Prussian frontier. He walked, as 
usual, throughout the journey, sleep- 
ing in the fields among the corn, or 
in the woods. He had now dis- 
carded his heavy outer trousers, 
and he had exchanged his sheepskin 
overcoat for a light summer garment, 
still retaining, in true Russian fashion, 
notwithstanding the warm weather, 
his tunic of the same material. He 
carefully eschewed betraying his 
origin, even in his own country, and 
he avoided even the appearance of 
understanding Polish. 

He determined to crossthe frontier 
between the Polonga and Kurszani; 
and he ascertained from a Russian 
soldier, that the line dividing Prussia 
from Russia was less carefully 
guarded by day than by night, when 
the sentinels were doubled, and at 
half distances. At all times, how- 
ever, these had orders to fire on any 
fugitive or other individual attempt- 
ing to pass the line ; and it appears 
that the Prussians were less zealous 
than the Russians. 

At two o’clockin the day, after com- 
mending his soul to God, and putting 
his dagger between his teeth, he crept 
along a corn-field. When the two 
sentinels nearest to him on each side, 
and about a quarter of a mile distant, 
had turned their shoulders to him, he 
leapt from the wall into the first of 
the three ditches forming the frontier. 
He then crawled on his hands and 
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feet until the second ditch was reach- 
ed. He was then perceived and 
several muskets were fired against 
him. He continued to advance; 
he glided into the third ditch ; climb- 
ed on to the other side, and rushed 
forward at full speed until he dropped 
from exhaustion in a wood. He was 
in Prussia, 

When he found himself safe, his 
first thought was to part with the 
last vestige of the moujik—his huge 
beard. He hung a small looking- 
glass against a tree ; he pulled out a 
razor, and a piece of soap he had 
provided himself with, and in that 
primitive fashion he shaved himself, 
not without hacking about his face 
painfully. After a night’s rest he 
proceeded on his journey, avoiding 
the towns, and especially the police ; 
for an extradition treaty between 
Russia and Prussia had been sign- 
ed, and he knew that if captured 
he would run great risk of being 
given up to the Government of the 
Tzar. His object was to reach 
Posen, where he could obtain tem- 
porary safety and assistance ; and 
he was not aware that an extensive 
conspiracy had been discovered in 
that province, rendering the Prussian 
authorities doubly alert. He tra- 
velled by day, and rested in the 
open air at night. Passing through 
Memel and Tilsit, he reached Ko~ 
nigsberg on the 27th July, with the 
intention of proceeding by steamer 
to Elbing. After wandering about 
the town, tired and exhausted, he 
lay down among some ruins. Na- 
ture asserted its sway, and he was 
roused from his slumbers by a vio- 
lent shake. It was a Prussian night: 
watchman. All attempted explana- 
tions were in vain. Piotrowski en- 
deavoured to resist, but assistance 
was summoned, and he was taken 
to the nearest police-station. 

To be wrecked in port is hard in- 
deed. To have escaped from Ka- 
tirga ; to have slept for months on 
the bare suow; to have trudged 
along like a moujik ; 3 endured pri- 
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vations like an Ostiack ; existed like 
a savage ; lived like a Bohomolet ; 
and after having struggled and sur- 
mounted all, to be caught by a 
Prussian policeman ! When interro- 
gated by the police-magistrate, he 
stated he was a French workman, 
returning from Russia, who had lost 
his papers. But his explanations 
were not believed, and he was im- 
prisoned in the Blue Tower. No 
doubt this was far from being as 
terrible as the Russian prisons; yet 
he was seriously anxious as to the 
result. At the end of a month, he 
was told that the various addresses 
he had furnished were proved to be 
false, and that the worst suspicions 
existed against him. At last, Pio- 
trowski deemed it advisable to re- 
veal his true story before a high 
‘functionary, and M. Fleury, a French- 
man, who had resided thirty years 
in Konigsberg. The surprise, the 
astonishment of the auditors knew 
no bounds at the revelation. “ Un- 
happy man !” M. Fleury exclaimed, 
“why did you not state the truth 
before? We shall have to deliver 
you up to Russia, in accordance 
with the extradition treaty.” 

His only hope of safety. was in 
petitioning Count Eulenburg, Pre- 
sident of the Regency, a generous 
and noble-minded man, upon whom 
all depended. He did so, and he 
also wrote to Paris to procure cer- 
tificates of identity. Moreover, he 
learnt that much rested on the fact 
as to whether he was connected or 
not with the Posen conspiracy. His 
mental sufferings were great at this 
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time, and his anxiety, as may be 
imagined, was intense. Ten days 
afterwards a reply came from Count 
Eulenburg, vague, but not altogether 
discouraging. During this time in- 
vestigations were being made as to 
the Posen affair, of which, of course, 
he knew himself innocent. 

Meanwhile, much agitation was 
caused at Konigsberg by the news of 
his arrest, and general sympathy was 
expressed on his behalf. The idea 
of delivering up a political refugee 
who had escaped from so many 
dangers, was repugnant to the good 
citizens of Konigsberg, and one of 
them, Herr Kamke, a merchant, 
went so far as to offer to become 
bail for the prisoner. After many 
formalities, Piotrowski was released, 
and he then accepted the hospitality 
of Herr Kamke, whose family 
eagerly welcomed him, and treated 
him as if he had been a long-lost 
son. He might then have left the 
city, but he wished to show his gra- 
titude to his friends by remaining a 
few days with them. For a week 
Piotrowski was lionised by the worthy 
citizens. At the expiration of that 
period he was summoned before the 
police, and he was informed that 
orders from Berlin had arrived for 
extradition, but that he would be 
allowed to escape if he did so 
quickly. So, with ample means and 
credentials, he quitted his excellent 
hosts ; and, on the 22nd September, 
1846, Piotrowski set his foot in 
Paris, poorer in hopes if richer in 
experience than when he left that 
city four years before. 





The Late Chief-Fustice Lefroy. 


THE LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE LEFROY.? 


Tue biography of this distingr ished 
member of the Irish Bar will doubt- 
less be warmly welcomed by all who 
take interest in things connected 
with practical jurisprudence on our 
side of the Channel since the close 
of last century. It will be, perhaps, 
received with the greater cordiality 
by those whose fathers, as well as 
themselves, have unflinchingly strug- 
gled to maintain the cause of Con- 
servatism in Church and State, espe- 
cially if imbued with an evangelical 
spirit. For the Right Honourable 
Thomas Langlois Lefroy was from 
his youth a serious and indefatigable 
student of his Bible, an unwearied 
meditator on the relations between 
his CrEaToR and himself, and a 
faithful doer of the work which he 
believed he was appointed to per- 
form. 

Mr. Lefroy won his way by his 
abilities and steadiness from the 
rank of barrister to that of Chief-Jus- 
tice. In the opinion of his friends, 
he should have enjoyed the style 
and dignity of Lord Chancellor many 
years since. He studied hard, gave 
himself but moderate relaxation, ex- 
perienced the harassing existence of 
a lawyer in good practice, both in 
the’metropolitan law-courts and on 
circuit, and, later, the anxious cares 
and responsibilities of a judge. If 
we add his parliamentary labours, it 
might naturally be supposed that 
the wear and tear of such an exist- 
ence, crowded with every imaginable 
annoyance and disturbance, would 
have limited his years to the space 
long ago laid down by the sage. 
But he had learned to look on all 
worldly concerns as things which 
should be engaged in, with care in- 
deed, but not with harrowing anxiety. 
They were mere means to an end, 


and that the only one worthy of a 
Christian’s real anxiety, namely, con- 
scientiously discharging his duty to 
his Creator, and thereby insuring 
his salvation. Thus, his life being 
regulated by the dictates of reason 
and religion, and spent in alternate 
healthy exercise and rest, not in 
anxious, fitful, and ill-regulated ef- 
forts, was prolonged to the very ad- 
vanced term of ninety-three year. 

Thomas Langlois Lefroy, son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Anthony Lefroy, 
of the Light Dragoons, was born 
in Limerick (?), on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1776. At the age of fourteen 
he endured a long imprisonment in . 
the “‘ Fly” stage-coach ; but as every 
human trial has its limits, at the end 
of three days he happily exchanged 
his cribbed and cabined condition 
for comfortable apartments in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

An intimacy which ensued be- 
tween him and a fellow-student, Mr, 
Paul, of Silver Spring, Wexford, led 
to visits at that gentleman’s family 
residence, and to a tender attach- 
ment between himself and Miss Paul, 
and subsequently to their marriage, 
in 1797, and, 2s the story books say, 
to their conjugal happiness ever 
after, #.¢.,a respectable term of years. 
He was called to the bar in Easter 
Term of the same year, but did not 
begin to attend the courts till 1800, 
devoting the interim to severe legal 
studies. In November, 1801, he 
made his first speech in the courts, 
and greatly gratified his family and 
friends by the judgment and ae 
which it evinced. He pleaded wi 
great success both in the Four Courts 
and on the circuit for a few 
and then entirely devoted himself 
to home practice in the Court of 
Equity. Soon after his marriage he 
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built a house on a vacant spot of 
of ground, in Leeson-street, employ- 
ing his leisure hours in his large and 
well-kept garden. The writer of this 
paper had the honour of a business 
interview with the venerable Judge 
in that same house a few years be- 
fore his death. He was then up- 
wards of eighty years of age, but 
appeared possessed of the mental 
and bodily vigour of a man of fifty, 
who had lived a well-ordered life. 

_ In 1816 he was appointed King’s 
Counsel, and in 1818 King’s Ser- 
jeant. Before 1824, he was three 
times offered in succession a seat on 
the judicial bench ; but he preferred 
his profitable home occupation to 
the inconvenience of Circuit jour- 
nies, and the disagreeable duty of 
passing judgment in criminal cases. 
In 1822 he first filled the seat of 
Judge of Assize on the Munster Cir- 
cuit, and at the general election fol- 
lowing the death of King George IV., 
in 1830, he became member for the 
Dublin University, his eldest son 


being elected member for Long- 


ford at the same time. In the end 
of 1841 he accepted the office of 
Baron of the Exchequer, and on the 
first day of term, 1852, he took his 
seat as Chief-Justice. In 1858 he 
was separated by death from his 
amiable and estimable lady. In 
1866, he resigned his office into the 
hands of the Earl of Derby, by whom 
he had been invested with it in 1852. 
His death occurred at his country 
residence, Newcourt Bray, in the 
beginning of May, 1869, he then 
being in his 94th year. 

The portrait which accompanies 
the volume presents a countenance 
expressive of dignity of character, 
deep reflection, thorough command 
over passion, benignity, and sweet- 
ness of disposition. His possession 
of all these good qualities is esta- 
blished by his biographer, who, in- 
deed, appears unable to detect the 
slightest trace of evil or even weak- 
ness in his loved and revered parent. 
‘He thus speaks of him as he ap- 
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pears to his family, during the inter- 
vals of his judicial avocations : 

“The feature of his character in 
private life which was most generally 
observed by those who enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance with him, was 
his love for the study of Scripture, 
and the tendency of his mind to lead 
conversation to the discussion or con- 
sideration of scriptural subjects ; and 
perhaps in no way was the close- 
ness of his walk with God so fully 
manifest as in the happiness with 
which he looked forward to the Sun- 
day, and the refreshment he always 
felt in the religious observance of 
the Lord’s day. No one who spent 
that day in his society could fail to 
observe that he regarded the sacred 
obligations of its religious duties 
not as a tedious burden, but as a 
high and happy privilege. His 
earnest devotion in public worship 
told plainly that he was engaged in 
no mere form or ceremony, but was 
enjoying communion with his God ; 
and with the exception of an hour, 
or little more, after church, during 
which he was in the habit of walk- 
ing into the country with his chil- 
dren, the greater portion of the time 
which intervened between morning 
service and his dinner hour was spent 
in the retirement of his study. But 
it was not on the Sabbath morn 
alone that he thus enjoyed holding 
communion with his God in private. 
He never travelled without having 
his Bible at hand in his writing-case, 
and generally some of Archbishop 
Leighton’s works, or some book on 
Prophecy or on the Revelation, which 
formed the pastime of his journey.” 

Whether such occupation as that 
about to be quoted, of the time 
necessarily spent in carriage or ship, 
is the most profitable that could be 
adopted, may be left ‘an open 
question. We have many instances 
of individuals deriving more injury 
than benefit from the study of 
prophecy. We give the text, as it 
furnishes" a special trait of Mr; 
Lefroy’s mental workings 
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“T laid out the two days of this 
journey for going very minutely into 
the prophecies which Lord Man- 
deville and I had been reading to- 
gether ; and I made it the subject of 
earnest prayer, that I might be 
guided aright, and profit by my 
search, The first day I read 
through my whole journey, but was 
more than ever puzzled. However, 
I was so prepared by my reading to 
-ask questions and receive instruction, 
that dear Robert Daly relieved me 
out of my perplexities, and opened 
views of the subject so much more 
clear aad satisfactory than any I had 
met with, that I consider myself to 
have had quite a gracious answer to 
my prayer. Onlanding, Daly came 
home with us for breakfast, and 
read for us in our family worship. 
He is, indeed, a true servant of 
God.” 

Of Judge Lefroy’s attention to the 
beneficial exercise of family prayer, 
his son gives the subjoined account : 

“Tt may be truly said of him that 
he considered family prayer to be 
the border which keeps the web of 
daily life from unravelling. When 
holding the first rank at the Chancery 
bar, and overwhelmed with profes- 
sional business, the duties of each 
day were opened and closed by as- 
sembling his whole household for 
family worship, consisting of a por- 
tion of Scripture, which he read and 
accompanied with a few practical 
observations, concluding with prayer. 
Later in life, when occupying a villa 
‘some miles distant from Dublin, he 
had daily to attend the courts as 
‘Chief- Justice, his morning hours 
were so regulated as to secure ample 
time for family worship before the 
‘departure of the train, which carried 
him to his arduous and responsible 
duties Ido not recollect 
his ever leaving home to attend 
Parliament, or for his judicial duties 
on circuit, without assembling the 
members of his family to ask for 
God's assistance and blessing upon 
the discharge of his own duties, and 
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committing to his care and guidance 
those from whom he was parting.” 

The precious quality of unalter- 
able cheerfulness seems to have been 
possessed by Mr. Lefroy in an 
eminent degree : 

“ Though the shadow of a cloud 
might flit past, it could never long 
obscure the sunshine of his temper 
or his countenance. If a wet day 
interfered with some cherished plan 
for a holiday excursion (and he re- 
tained to the very last an almost 
childish enjoyment of such occa- 
sions), we were sure to hear some 
such remark, as ‘Well, only think 
of the good this gracious rain will 
do in the country,’ or ‘ Really when 
I come to think of it, ’tis a decided 
advantage to me to have the day at 
home, as I shall have a fine oppor- 
tunity of mastering a difficult case I 
have to look into.’ There is a tra- 
dition amongst us that the only time 
grandpapa was ever known to be 
put out by the weather was on one 
occasion during his vacation, when 
he had spent some hours the day 
before in manufacturing for two 
little grandsons a paper kite which 
was to be flown on the lawn to- 
morrow ; but to-morrow was a storm 
of driving rain, and as the party was 
to break up the following daythe 
failure of the cherished scheme 
seemed an equal trial both to old 
and young. This habit of always 
looking at the bright side of every- 
thing arose undoubtedly from his 
constant realisation of the overruling 
Providence of God, even in the 
lesser affairs of every-day life.” 

His enjoyment of the society of 
his children revived when Providence 
blessed him with grandchildren : 

“ When he was Chief-Justice and 
past eighty, his cheerful habits and 
loving heart so entirely won their 
affections that the greatest indul- 
gence which could be offered them 
at any time, was the promise of a 
visit to dear grandpapa. Nor will 
the cordial welcome be easily for- 
gotten with which he used'to greet 
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the happy group on our Christmas 
visit to Carrig-glas, when, in the old 
days of posting, my wife and I used 
to arrive with our carriage full of 
children, each little one eagerly press- 
ing forward, as we drove up the 
avenue, to catch the first look at 
dear grandpapa’s bright and joyous 
countenance, and ready before the 
carriage-door was open, to jump into 
his arms.” 

We could long linger over such 
traits of amiability and domestic at- 
tachment, but can only afford space 
for one other extract : 

“In the evenings his delight was 
as often as possible to gather round 
him the whole family group—chil- 
Gren and grandchildren. In all 
these gatherings the still fresh flow 
of his natural spirits, the unaffected 
interest which he took in promoting 
the happiness and amusement of all 
around him, ever rendered him the 
great centre of attraction to young 
and old, who alike seemed to regard 
him as the cheerful companion and 
the revered parent; and while he 
never tried to restrain the light- 
hearted spirit of youth, he always 
endeavoured to impart a religious, 
or at least, an intellectual tone into 
whatever might be the subject, which 
occupied the social circle for the 
time.” 

But we must turn our attention 
from these agreeable traits of cha- 
racter, and happy social scenes, to 
take a glance at such circumstances 
of Mr. Lefroy’s official life as we 
judge may interest our readers. 

The following opinions expressed 
by Dr. Burrowes to the father of Mr. 
Lefroy, when the latter was going 
through his academic course, will 
find little favour with modern pro- 
fessors of the utilitarian school, who 
take little note of prosodial /ongs and 
shorts : 

“A learned education, compre- 


hending perfect classical scholarship, 


ought to be his present object, and 
trifling as it may appear, I would 
rather he employed his time in 
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making bad Latin verses, if he can- 
not make good ones, simply with the 
view of making himself master of 
prosody, than in reading Smith’s. 
“ Wealth of Nations” at the present 
moment. It will never be forgotten 
of that able and eloquent speaker,. 
Mr. Burke, that he mistook the 
quantity of vectiga/, and called it 
vectigal. ‘This little instance of 
prosodaical ignorance would in this 
country have damned a young 
speaker for ever, or at least, he must 
have distinguished himself exceed- 
ly afterwards, before he could have 
convinced his hearers that he had 
common sense.” 

Our Edmund made the very par- 
donable mistake (Dr. Burrowes not- 
withstanding) in the quotation, Mag- 
num vectigal est parsimonia, while 
animadverting on Lord North’s want 
of economy in managing the public 
revenues, that learned, but improvi- 
dent nobleman, nearly asleep on his. 
bench at the moment, and heaving 
backwards and forwards like a great 
turtle. But the sound of a false- 
quantity instantly aroused him, and 
opening his eyes he exclaimed, in a 
very marked and decided manner, 
“vectigal.” ‘I thank the noble 
Lord,’ said Burke, with happy adroit- 
ness, ‘for the correction, the more 
particularly as it affords me an op- 
portunity of repeating a maxim which. 
he greatly needs to have reiterated. 
upon him ; and he then thundered. 
out, ‘Magnum vectigal est parst- 
monia.” (A great revenue is parsi- 
mony.) 

Mr. Lefroy was married, as already 
mentioned, to Miss Paul, in 1797. 
Her father and family experienced 
some of the anxieties of the next 
year, the dismal “’98.” Mr. Paul, 
in his letters to his new relatives, 
expresses no sympathy with the un- 
fortunate chiefs, Bagenal Harvey, 
John Colelough. and Cornelius 
Grogan, who had been compelled to- 
take command of the insurgents at 
the risk of their lives, and had done- 
all in their power to restrain the ex- 
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cesses of the misguided people. He 
says not a word of the little aux pas 
committed by the yeomen. 

Our young lawyer studied diligent- 

ly and wrote incessantly while keep- 
ing his law terms at Lincoln’s Inn. . 
During his stay at the Temple he re- 
sided with his grand-uncle, Mr. 
Langlois, in London, and attended 
daily at Westminster Hall, where, in 
the courts presided over by such 
men as Lord Eldon and Lord 
Kenyon, he had an opportunity of 
imbibing those great fundamental 
principles of law and equity, with 
which his mind in after-life proved 
to be so richly imbued, and which 
marked the able judgments he de- 
livered as Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Chiei-Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench.” 
_ In November, 1801, after an able 
speech of two hours on a writ of 
error, he apologised for taking up so 
much of their lordship’s time, but 
was set at ease by the reply of Lord 
Clare: “ Mr. Lefroy, you have no 
reason whatever to lament, for you 
have argued the case with most un- 
common precision, and much satis- 
faction to the Court.” 

This was a sort of “ Peebles vz. 
Plainstanes” case, for it had been 
trying the patience of the Courts for 
about thirty years. The Chief-Baron 
said that day at a large dinner party, 
“Tt was the ablest argument which 
had been made at the Bar.” We 
are not informed of its effect on the 
fortunes of the Irish “ Plainstanes 
and Peebles.” 

In those “good old times” Lord 
Chancellors were reckoned among 
Irish importations. Lord Clare dying 
in 1802, the seals were entrusted to 
Lord Redesdale. Mr. Lefroy was 
commended to his notice by Judge 
Burton. The new Chancellor was 
no more partial to his new home 
than the Dutch Captain who figures 
in the “White Horse of the Peppers.” 
He exhaled his ill-humour in a letter 
to Justice Burton, then residing in 
Chester County. A few extracts are 
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characteristic of the relative scales of 
comfort, and the value of commodi- 
ties, in the English and Irish capi- 
tal seventy years ago: 

“*T have been unable either to pur- 
chase or rent a place tolerably plea- 
sant or commodious, and have been 
compelled to purchase a little farm 
of about sixty English acres, with a 
small house, very quiet, though only 
four English miles from this town (!). 
. . . . | must bea good economist 
if, after six years, it should replace 
me in my former fortune—that is, if 
it should give me back the sum I 
have expended and lost in the 
change of country. 

“Expenses here are very great, 
especially toa stranger. A few arti- 
cles are cheaper than in England, 
but an Englishman cannot live like 
an Englishman at nearly socheap a 
rate in Dublinas in London. Ifhe 
can adopt the habits of the country, 
and be content without a thousand 
comforts which he has been used to 
in England, and live in the true Irish 
style, he may perhaps make some- 
thing of external show rather cheap- 
er than he would do in London ; but 
every real luxury and almost every 
convenience is cheaper in London, 
and everything is inftnitely better. 
The paper I write on, and the pen I 
write with, remind me how execrably 
bad almost every article of manu- 
facture is, and how abominably dear 
it is at the same time, 

“T must endeavour to make my 
farm a comfortable residence, for I 
cannot submit to live all the year 
in the stew and dust of Dublin. 

“Your friend, Mr. Lefroy, is a. 
young man who fully answers your 
favourable description. Heis much 
esteemed here, and I think must 
get forward. . . The people in Eng- 
land are generally ignorant of this 
country and its inhabitants. (They 
are nearly as ignorant in 1872 as in 
3802.) At this moment they are 
more than ordinarily ignorant. The 
great thing looked for is purity of 
Government. You might as well- 
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consult Sir Robert Walpole (then 
fifty-seven years dead), about the 
proper mode of managing England 
at this moment, as consult any of 
the modern secretaries, even the 
manager of the Union itself, about 
the state of Ireland. He must no 
longer talk, even among Irishmen, 
of making men amiable—a term 
which, you will recollect, Sheridan 
handled with much dexterity in 
answer to the noble lord.” 

Very few years after his call to 
the bar, Mr. Lefroy was engaged 
for a cause in Wexford, receiving 
one hundred guineas for his trouble, 
a very unusual fee to be given toa 
lawyer so short in practice. 

Out of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Let affection and world- 
ly business enter as they might into 
the texture of the young lawyer’s 
letters to his wife, they were sure to 
be blended with, or overruled by 
pious feeling. Speaking of earthly 
good and comforts, he thus placed 
them in their true relation to celes- 
tial treasures : 

“I include under the head of 
false treasures, every object of earth- 
ly attachment, however innocent or 
even praiseworthy, on which a 
value is set beyond what any 
earthly object is entitled to; and 
yet this is a point on which we are 
all most sadly and practically going 
astray every hour of our lives, and 
on which nothing can set us right 
but by keeping before us, as ina 
magnifying glass, the great and 
paramount claims to a Christian’s 
regard. I do not say that we are 
to extinguish the affections which 
belong to the different relations of 
life: on the contrary, by the pure 
and sincere exercise of them, selfish- 
ness is in some degree extinguished ; 
but the gratification arising from the 
most delighted of these affections, 
should not form the stay, and hope, 
and prop of life. No: therein con- 
sists the excess and the abuse. 
Til say no more on this head, lest 
you should tell me that nothing 
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but vanity could suggest the neces 
sity of sermonising with you in this. 
manner. . . .” Probably the 
fond husband, devout as he assured- 
ly was, here began to suspect that 
he was giving permission to his 
idolised wife to love him for the 
future a /eef/e ‘ess than she did at 
the moment, so he corrected himself 
after a fashion : 

“‘ But remember, I am not willing 
to part with the least atom of it (her 
affection for him, to wit) to any 
earthly object. Whatever of it ought 
to be pruned away, let it be trans- 
ported to that region where we may 
hope to enjoy it in bliss unfading.” 

Out of sundry evangelical effus- 
sions which have come under our 
notice, we could select a few of 
many words, but of marvellously 
few and vague ideas. They are the 
productions of folk to whom Scrip- 
tural phraseology is as familiar as 
the ordinary sneech of social life, 
but who probably are devoid of 
sincere piety, and possessed of un- 
logical minds. In Mr. Lefroy’s 
written thoughts and feelings we 
are sensible of a devout spirit, and 
of a power of arranging his ideas so 
that every one is found just where 
it is most appropriate and effective. 

These few sentences of another 
letter to the same are worthy of all 
attention from parents in every 
state of life: 

“If Ido not deceive myself very 
much (and God knows how very 
possible this is!) the most fervent 
prayer of my heart in respect to 
them is, that I may be able to say 
at the last day, in giving up my 
charge, ‘ Of them which thou gavest 
me I have lost none.’ When com- 
pared with this, my anxiety ia re- 
spect of their worldly welfare sinks. 
to nothing, though both duty and 
affection dictate a reasonable share- 
of attention to objects essential to 
their welfare and usefulness in this 
life too. . . . If ever my dar- 
ling children should be led to think 
that Iam unduly anxious about the 
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concerns of a future and distant 
state, let them remember that the 
day and hour must come when all 
the power, riches, or influence of 
the whole world could not purchase 
back one second of misspent time, 
and that it is solemnly and distinctly 
told us, we shall give an account of 
every idle word.” 

Mr. Lefroy took much delight in 
keeping his fine garden, at the rear 
of his house in Leeson-street, in or- 
der, in pruning his fruit-trees, and 
looking to the perfection of his 
flowers. Probably the attraction 
which agriculture had for him had 
its share in inducing him to forego 
the circuit work for equity practice 
in the Four Courts. His son thus 
speaks of the family enjoyment on 
the half-acre estate in Leeson-street : 
“ T have still vividly before me our 
whole merry-hearted group, parents 
and children, sallying forth into the 
garden after dinner, the youngest as 
well as the eldest taking part in 
weeding borders, watering flowers, 
cutting shreds, or sitting at his side 
while he pruned the fruit-trees, and 
reading the pretty story-book which 
he had bought on his way from 
Court, in order that the evening 
might not pass without profit as well 
as pleasure. He soon acquired such 
a practical knowledge and skill in 
gardening that he more than once 
carried off prizes at the horticultural 
shows, from the proprietors of all the 
suburban villas, many of whom were 
admittedly among the first class of 
practical amateur horticulturists.” 

His gardening formed a pleasant 
relaxation from reporting the judg- 
ments of Lord Redesdale, that poor 
banished nobleman from the com- 
forts of London. The cases which 
he reported in conjunction with Mr. 
Schoales, Chairman of the Queen’s 
County, have been long popular with 
the English as well as the Irish bar. 
The dates of Mr. Lefroy’s advance- 
ment to the offices of King’s Counsel 
and King’s Serjeant have been al- 
ready noted. 
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The most disagreeable portion of 
our Serjeant’s existence must have 
been that spent on the Munster Cir- 
cuit, as Judge of Assizes. In 1822 
he entered on that duty, and gave 
the best possible advice to the coun- 
try gentlemen called on juries, and 
to the unfortunate culprits before 
passing sentence on them. These 
advices and expostulations were as 
effective as such things usually are. 
It is to be feared that the good judge 
did not, in his horror of the crimes 
submitted to his condemnation, give 
sufficient weight to the evil workings 
of long misgovernment, of the penal 
laws, and of the bitterness which 
these things fostered between the 
professors of the dominant and sub- 
jected religions of the country. 

It might naturally be expected, 
from the benevolent disposition of 
Mr. Lefroy, that he would have 
taken a lively interest in the rise and 
progress of the Kildare Place So- 
ciety, which was founded in 1811. 
Roman Catholic noblemen and cler- 
gymen entered cordially into the 
plans of the new society: they evi- 
dently gave mere toleration to the 
reading of the Scriptures in the 
schools ; they saw no evil in the ex- 
ercise when practised under the eye © 
of a sincere Catholic or a non-inter- 
fering Protestant teacher ; they would 
make sacrifices in order to obtain 
the blessing of education for the 
poor of their persuasion. However, 
in some cases, the local patrons, and 
their wives and daughters, and an 
over-zealous clergyman, would cross 
the line of non-interference, and Pro- 
testant meanings would be attached 
to scriptural passages ; and appeals 
were consequently made to the chiefs 
of the society to let the obnoxious 
exercise fall out of their discipline, 
The society could not or would not 
dispense with the practice ; pressure 
was brought on Parliament, Catholic 
emancipation having been obtained, 
and the government grant was with- 
drawn. If Mr. Lefroy had had the 
opportunities which more than once 











occurred to the present writer, to 
witness the irreverent treatment 
given to the Sacred Volume by little 
boys under the charge of a negligent 
monitor, he would never, as far as 
his influence went, allow the Gospels 
or Acts to be ma‘e the subject of a 
mere reading-lesson, except under 
the eye of a God-fearing teacher or 
monitor of advanced age. 

Whatever might or did happen in 
provincial schools, no charge could 
be made against the mode in which 
country schoolmasters were trained 
in Kildare Place. Religious discus- 
sions were strictly prohibited, and 
every one went to his respective 
place of worship on Sundays. All 
of the Catholic party who pleased 
attended first mass in one of the 
near churches or chapels on week- 
days. The only semblance of com- 
mon worship consisted in the reading 
of a chapter of the Bible by one of 
the community on Sunday evenings 
after supper. The attendance at 
this exercise was completely volun- 
tary, and no notice whatever was 
taken of the absence of individuals. 
As a rule, the Catholics sat and lis- 
tened with their fellow-Protestants. 

From the period of Mr. Lefroy’s 
election by our University as its re- 
presentative in Parliament (1830), 
he continued to accomplish his par- 
liamentary duty with the same dili- 
gence and conscientiousness which 
distinguished his judicial functions. 
He continued to obtain and preserve 
the personal respect of his political 
opponents ; but as it is only at times 
that the populace make a distinction 
between the political tendency and 

ersonal character of a public man, 

is name was not then, nor is now 
popular with the middle and lower 
classes of the Irish people. How 
could they be partial to one of 
O’Connell’s strenuous opponents ? 

Whatever faults might be attribut- 
ed to the Government, for eleven 


on after the triumph of the Reform ° 


ill in 1832, want of variety was not 
ofthe number. Our biographer thus 
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remarks on the rapid shifting of 
the political scenes of the epoch : 

“ It may serve to give some idea 
of the precarious tenure by which 
any minister of the Crown held his 
office, or any member of Parliament 
his seat in the House of Commons, 
when I mention that, during the ele- 
ven years for which Mr. Lefroy re- 
presented Trinity College in Parlia- 
ment, he saw no fewer than eleven 
changes in the occupants of the office 
of prime minister of England, and 
he was himself involved in no fewer 
than twelve contested elections, six 
for the University, and six for the 
county of Longford (the latter on his 
son’s account).” 

While the Duke of Wellington was 
daily expecting Sir Robert Peel to 
return from the Continent, and as- 
sume the leadership of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Lefroy had the plea- 
sure of an interview with the great 
Captain. He thus all.des to it ina 
letter to Mrs. Lefroy, dated 28th 
November, 1834: “ I have just been 
sitting with that most wonderful of 
men, the Duke of Wellington, as 
much at his ease and as gay, joking 
about their attacks on the ‘ Great 
Dictator’ as if he had nothing to do 
or to think of; and yet this is not 
the result of levity, for every particle 
of arrear in his office was cleared off. 
Every man who has business gets 
his answer and is despatched ; and 
there is the Duke, having done all 
that was o do, ready to do anything 
more that may occur.” 

Sir Robert became, on his return, 
the fourth jprime minister gazetted 
within six months, to give way to 
Lord Melbcurne, a few months later. 

Mr, Le‘roy ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Parliament in 
1841, having vigorously opposed 
Government measures for most of the 
time of his public career. Henever 
neglected attendance while Irish 
measures were discussed. The mo- 
tives must be very imperative which 
oblige gentlemen, circumstanced as 
Mr. Lefroy was, to resign a large 
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yearly income, and all social and 
domestic comforts, fora life of strug- 
gle and annoyance in the arena of St. 
Stephen’s. It would be unjust to 
omit the following trait, exhibiting 
his innate love of justice : 

“ His keen sense of injustice was 
often shown by the indignation with 
which he reproved the habit, too 
often indulged in by some members 
of the House of Commons, of attack- 
ing absent persdns without any rea- 
sonable grounds for the charges 
brought forward, and without even 
giving any notice to the accused. 
It made no difference in such cases 
with him from what quarter of the 
house such attacks proceeded, to 
what party the accused belonged, or 
in what rank of life they stood. He 
was always ready and willing to ex- 
pose the evils of sucha practice, and 
to vindicate the characters of those 
who had no means of defending 
themselves.” 

The Whig ministry of 1841 exe- 
cuted a slight job, well-disposed as 
they professed to be to the claims of 
Ireland. Sir John Campbell was 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, instead of Lord Plunket; and 
he seemed to love a residence in 
Dublin as little as Lord Redesdale. 
We prefer quoting from the text the 
mighty labours of this Hercules of 
the Exchequer, when cleansing the 
legal stable on the north bank of the 
Liffey : 

“ Sir John Campbell was appoint- 
ed Lord Chancellor of Ireland on 
the 23rd of June 1841. The Dublin 
Journals of that period record, ‘that 
he took his seat for the first time in 
the Court of Chancery on the znd 
of July, that he set in court the fol- 
lowing day to hear motions, and 
gave notice that he would not hear 
long causes till November.’ And the 
only other record I can trace of his 
lordship’s discharge of the duties of 
his high office is the following caus- 
tic article taken from the Dublin 
Evening Mail, of Monday, 26th July, 
1841: 
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“Lord Campbell, the Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland, took his final 
departure from this country on Satur- 
day last, having, during a short so- 
journ of three weeks, and after sit- 
ting without intermission for the 
protracted space of three entire days, 
earned a retiring pension of £4000 a 
year. His lordship’s outlayin money, 
independently of his waste of time 
and labour of mind in qualifying 
himself for the enjoyment of this 
trifling annuity for life, consisted in 
the expense. of a ten days’ sojourn 
at the Bilton Hotel, and one dinner 
to some half a dozen officers of the 
Court, over which he presided with 
such zeal, talent, and application. 
‘Plain Jock Campbell is a lucky 
man !” 

But very unlucky is the Govern- 
ment which allows the money levied 
on its subjects to be so squandered. 
Such instances of prodigality at the 
expense of the people furnish the 
hands of Messrs. Bradlaugh and 
Odger, and their partisans, with de- 
structive weapons in their detestable 
attempts to subvert religion and the 
Government under which its subjects 
enjoy all rational liberty, and eat 
their bread in peace. 

Mr. Lefroy’s friends, and probably 
he himself, considered that he de- 
served to occupy the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s seat as much as lucky John 
Campbell. However, he contented 
himself with the office of Baron of 
the Exchequer, conferred on him in 
the end of 1841. 

Mr. Shiel would have been satis- 
fied to see Judge Lefroy raised to 
the peerage and to a seat in the 
House of Lords ; but he feared, from 
his strong political bias, that his 
selection for the office conferred was 
not a happy one, and spoke in his 
place in Parliament againt it. How- 
ever, the outcry was an idle one, 
None were more forward than 
Roman Catholics themselves, in 
bearing testimony to the judicial 
rectitude and freedom from preju- 
dice of the learned judge in discharg- 
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ing the onerous duties of his office : 
“ This well-known trait in his judicial 
character frequently elicited from 
Roman Catholics of various classes 
the gratifying testimony that there 
was no judge on the Irish Bench 
they would sooner select for the 
trial of any case affecting their 
property, their liberty, or their lives.” 

In 1852, Baron Lefroy, after sit- 
ting in judgment on John Mitchell, 
and obtaining much approbation for 
his temperate and sound - judging 
charge, was appointed Lord Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas, by the 
Earl of Derby. His biographer 
quotes most gratifying congratula- 
tions from the dignitaries of the Bar; 
but the tribute paid by Catholic 
papers to his unswerving rectitude 
and display of even-handed justice, 
whether to Protestants or Catholics, 
must have afforded greater and 
purer gratification to his relatives 
and fmends. Equally warm and 
friendly addresses continued to be 
presented to him by the Sheriffs and 
Grand Juries of the various counties 


in which he distributed justice, these 


juries consisting indifferently of 
members of the Established Church, 
Roman Catholics, and Dissenters. 
In 1858, after a joyful and nume- 
rous family re-union, this good hus- 
band and father had to lament the 
removal of the loved companion who 
had been his chief comfort and 
solace for upwards of sixty years. 
He continued to exercise judicial 
functious till the year 1866, though 
in that year he had reached the very 
advanced age of ninety-two. Many 
hints were given, in and out of Par- 
liament, that it was more than time 
to give himself rest. However, he 
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heeded them not, being convinced 
of no diminution of mental powers. 
However, on Lord Derby's acces- 
sion to office, in the year named, he 
voluntarily tendered resignation of 
office into the same hands which 
had conferred it. On the 4th of 
May, 1869, he calmly expired at his 
country residence, Newcourt, Bray, 
surrounded by his sorrowing chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

Few readers of this article, as we 
hope, will require more words to 
prove that the subject of it faithfully 
discharged, during his long career, 
the duties of son, husband, and 
father ; that he was possessed of a 
devout spirit, and faithfully did the 
work of an upright and unprejudiced 
judge. Whatever eulogies are passed. 
on him by his biographer are fully 
borne out by the narrative, which 
displays mastery of composition and 
simplicity of style. Much informa- 
tion concerning the history and po- 
licy of the long period of Judge 
Lefroy’s life is connected with the 
biography. The views and opinions 
which pervade the work are all what 
used to be called Conservative and 
Evangelical ; but the tone is mode- 
rate throughout. The author is a 
stout partisan for his party, but he 
uses none but the recognised and 
loyal arms of political warfare. The 
volume is a valuable acquisition to 
Irish biography, a possession in 
which our country is not affluent, 
and it is produced in a style which 
would do credit to any publishing 
house in London. Indeed, the 
house of Hodges and Co, has long 
been noted for the richness and 
finish of its publications, and the 
care bestowed on their production. 
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UnpDeER the Empire the city of Paris 
was the brilliant flower of modern 
civilisation ; to its shrines wended 
pilgrims in crowds, from Europe, 
from Asia, from Africa, and from 
America more than all. It was the 
paradise of women. MHere were 
gathered and here were spent the 
taxes of all France; here came the 
intellect of all France ; here was ex- 
hibited the art of France aud the 
world; here was amusement in a 
thousand shapes, and here was—a 
single religion. 

Society was never brought to so 
thorough a system as here, and never 
was the art of preying upon man so 
completely organised. 

If the end of civilisation is to per- 
fect mankind ; to educate and deve- 
lope a healthy, handsome, happy 
people ; to promote good fellowship 


and kindness; to bring man into 
harmony with God—if this is so, 
how miserably has the civilisation of 
Paris failed to effect any such ob- 
ject ! 

For twenty years the central figure 
in France, and in Europe, too, was 


Louis Napoleon. In the city, and 
in all the empire, his will was law. 
He was the child of accident, but 
he had had the audacity to seize and 
the talent to use all the people and 
all the production of France, and to 
make them work out his purposes. 
It was a remarkable success, and it 
was the result of a belief nursed 
until it had become a fanaticism— 
cold-blooded, it is true, but still a 
fanaticism—a belief that he was to 
be Master of Franc. To serve 
France was not his dream, but to 
make France serve Aim, Czesar was 
the model he studied, and he saw 
long ago that the Master of France 
must make the army of France his, 
as the Master of Rome had made it 


his twenty centuries ago. This he 
did, and since the 21st day of De- 
cember, 1851, that army of five hun- 
dred thousand men had made a na- 
tion of more than thirty millions pay 
tribute. In brief, each ome man in 
the army was absolute master of 
more than sixty of the people of 
France out of the army ; and nearly 
all the earnings of France, beyond 
a bare subsistence, went to support 
this army and the machinery which 
controlled it. 

Some have fancied that so vast a 
body of armed men was kept up to 
operate upon the fields of Europe, 
to control empires, and enlarge 
boundaries. It may be so used, 
but it had other uses. It centred 
in Paris. and was useful there. 
Spacious barracks, filled with thirty 
thousand men, dominated the most 
important centres of the city. The 
great sewers were constructed with 
railways in them for the speedy and 
secret moving of troops. ‘There 
was not a pavement left in the city 
with which an outraged populace 
can build a barricade. The master 
of Paris thus guarded himself 
against his loving people, and an 
army was a most useful thing in his 
great housekeeping. But—it had 
to be soothed and placated ; it had 
to be made to feel and to know 
that the soldier was better off than 
tbe civilian ; that there were praise 
and. pudding for him, 

Espionage. So thorough was the 
system, that this army itself could not 
unseat an Emperor except by a con- 
vulsion involving fearful risks and 
untold woes. The police of Paris 
was perfect. Five men could not 
stop on the corner of the street to 
have a little talk or to hatch a little 
conspiracy ; nor could they meet in 
a room, privately or publicly, except. 
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by permission of the police, and 
with a policeman present to report 
their doings. The most brilliant 
members of the Institute could dis- 
cuss political questions only under 
cover of Greece or Rome; and in 
the Parliament of the nation every 
statesman spoke with a curb in his 
mouth, upon which rested the finger 
of the President, upon whom rested 
the hand of the Emperor. Every 
man of note or influence was 
watched, and his doings, his plans, 
and his thoughts were known—the 
System was so perfect! How, then, 
is it there is come so marvellous a 
change? For more than a thousand 
years Paris has been “ governed” in 
this way; she is used to it, but 
from time to time she has broken 
up into eruption ; the most frightful 
of which has come to be known as 
. the French Revolution and the 
Commune. A _ sham civilisation 
breeds mischief, and who can, who 
dare, predict the future ? 

It has been well said, “ Bayonets 
are a convenient thing, but it is 
difficult to sit on them.” 

The government was paternal. 
The Emperor not only kept the 
people from breaking out into dis- 
agreeable insurrection, but he saw 
that they were fed and amused. 
Taxation is thorough and searching, 
and none can fail to see how closely 
the Parisians live to starvation ; but 
they never do starve. Why? From 
time to time we learn that France is 
in the market to buy wheat in vast 
quantities, What for? It is to feed 
the people of Paris, when work runs 
low and the machine creaks. The 
people must be cared for, too, when 
they are sick, and they must be 
amused to the requisite degree. 
These things “Government” un- 
dertakes to do in Paris. 

The whole administration of chari- 
ties and public aid is also thoroughly 
organised, under the Prefect of the 
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1 The Charities of France in 1866. 
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Seine. The Director, in 1864, esti- 
mated that those who would demand 
relief in 1865 would number259,199,! 
of whom 100,0007 were registered 
poor (permanent paupers), 91,355 
were in hospital, 30,000 sick beside 
were treated at their own houses, 
and 23,416 abandoned children 
were placed in the country. 

Two hundred and sixty thousand 
paupers in the city of highest civiliz- 
ation, does not tell a pleasant tale! 

The population in 1860 was 
1,700,000, and in 1866, 1,825,274 
—one-eighth of all not able to sup- 
port themselves by their own labour ; 
another 100,000 were soldiers, and 
60,000 ranked as criminal class, 
Anything might happen and mighty 
convulsions Aave happened. 

It is certain that life is as difficult 
in Paris as anywhere, notwithstand- 
ing so many foreigners who go there 
believe it the most delightful city of 
the world, and that life there is easy, 
gay, and fascinating. Paris is not 
all Champs Elysées and Rue de Ri- 
voli. 

It has been said there is no star- 
vation, while there #s,—a vast popu- 
lation of 260,000 belonging to the 
pauper class. Another indication of 
the wide-spread poverty and of the 
hard struggle for existence prevailing 
in Paris, is seen in the Mont de Piété. 
This is a great governmental pawn- 
broker’s shop, with various branches, 
and is thoroughly systematised. It 
guards the poor against the extortion 
of free pawnbroking. Through fif- 
teen years, 1,313,000 articles were 
pawned annually, and the average 
of the loans was but 17 francs 40 
centimes—some three dollars and a 
half. This may help to dispel the 
illusion that the people of Paris are 
gay and light-hearted. My own ex- 
perience (brief though it was) led 
me to the belief that no people lived 
so closely, so carefully, or were in 
such grim earnest to get a subsist- 
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ence; and that nowhere are the 
large mass so entirely hopeless as 
to bettering their condition—except 
it be through revolution and convul- 
sion. The system holds them in 
hopeless poverty or mediocrity ; and 
the system cannot be changed ex- 
cept by revolution. 

About one-half of the whoie people 
at Paris—say one million—are class- 
ed as workmen; of these, in the 
business of - 

Food, are 

Building 

Furniture nar gees eas RS 

Clothing and textile fabrics... 

Jewellery «=... ose coe ove 

Printing, engraving, &c. 


38,859 
71,242 
37,951 
104,887 
18,731 
19,597 

It may be curious to learn what 
these earn. I find that the wages 
of men range from 3.25 francs to 
20 francs a-day—or from about 3 
shillings to 16s.; those of women 
from half a franc to to francs, or 
8s. 

I discover another fact—new to 
me, and it may be to you—that 87 
out of the 100 of them can read and 
write.! Itis not the want of what 
we call education, then, that Paris 
suffers from. 

While among the figures, it may 
be well to say here, that for the last 
sixteen years Paris has exported 
annually some 160,000,000 francs, 
or 6,000,000/, worth of manufactured 
articles.” 

The budget of Paris—receipts 
and expenditures about the same— 
for the year 1867 is officially stated 
at 241,653,613 francs, or about 
8,500,000/, Nearly the whole of 
of this is raised from the people of 
Paris. Every egg is taxed, every 
dog is taxed, water is taxed, burials 
are taxed, wood is taxed, hay is 
taxed, night-soil is taxed—every- 
thing is taxed. It must be, for in- 
dependently of the Prussian indem- 
nity and the enormous expenses of 
the war, the police and National 
Guard required yearly the pretty 


1} Galignani for 1867. 
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little sum of 15,329,000 francs, and 
public works (what is called “ beau- 
tifying Paris”) 23,681,000 more. 
The people, the workmen, and 
those who amuse, get most of this 
from the strangers, and the govern- 
ment gets it from the workmen, 
Its system of taxation is thorough, 
and there is no escape. 

Is Paris an earthly paradise for 
woman? Rich women and strange 
women may find it so; but the great 
mass of women there are intensely 
industrious, and are poor. The Pari- 
sians have discovered the art of uti- 
lising their women. They have con- 
verted them from lovely and loving 
companions for man, serene partner’ 
of his joys and his sorrows, doubler. 
of his prosperities, sharer of his mis- 
fortunes — from careless, inconse- 
quent, unproductive creatures, into 
the shrewdest, toughest. hardest, 
homeliest, and most productive of 
the race. It is doubted whether 
ten handsome wemen can be found 
in Paris to save it. They produce: 
vastly, everything but children. 

“Love”—so called—is in the 
market ; and in the Latin quarter, as- 
well as in others, whole populations: 
of women, called Grisettes, are up 
for hire as temporary companions of 
students. These are not to be de- 
scribed as harlots. While the en- 
gagement lasts they are true to their 
part of the bargain ; they keep the 
rooms, they cook the food, they wash, 
and mend, and make; and when 
Sunday comes, in their neat dresses 
they go out upon cheap and pleasant 
excursions, or they enjoy a cheap 
theatre in the evening, and are not 
abandoned women, in our sense of 
the term, This life is their dusiness, 
and there is no shame and no con- 
demnation among them. 

There is much less apparent vice 
in Paris than in any great city, and 
the “social evil” does not stalk the 
streets as in London and New York. 


3 Ibid, 
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All here is systematised also. Every 
house of prostitution is known and 
registered ; its inmates are all re- 
gistered ; and they are subjected to 
monthly. examinations, to secure 
them and the people against disease. 
Some 50,000 malheureuses' are so 
registered, and there are 25,000 to 
30,000, besides these, who are not 
registered. They are not allowed to 
dress conspicuously, or to walk in 
the best streets soliciting custom. 
All is done decently and in order. 
Marriage is becoming more and 
more difficult, and non-marriage 
more and more easy. 

Young American women, of the 
nouveau riche, are taken to the Paris 
market, because there marquises and 
barons abound ; these want money, 
the others want titles. Among the 
upper classes, too, so much rank 
strikes hands with so much rank or 
so much money ; but all is a matter 
of business, settled upon business 
principles, before the final consum- 
mation. In such a condition of 
things we should not look for much 
domestic bliss, nor much domestic 
jealousy: we do not—they do not 
exist. 

We come now to a rather startling 
assertion. It is, that in the modern 
civilisations of Paris, and other great 
cities, the strongest instinct of wo- 
man’s nature, maternity, is nearly 
extinct. Materialism has taken its 
place. Women marry for money, 
not for love ; they yield their virtue 
to the charms of money, not to the 
blandishments of passion. They 
are not sensual. A few facts may 
help to sustain these assertions. The 
legitimate births to a marriage in the 
Department of the Seine (Paris), in 
1854, were but 2.51; while in the 
rural populations they were 3.25. It 
appears that in 1800 the births in all 
France were 3.33 ; in 1855 they had 
declined to 2.50 per cent. Among 


the shopkeepers, the common reply . 


is, “We cannot afford to have 


1 Paris Guide, 1867, p. 1883. 
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children ;” and they do not have 
them. Among the upper classes 
they do not wish to have them, and 
they do not have them. Among the 
poorer classes there is, as there is 
everywhere much heedlessness. But 
here steps in an agency which enables 
these poorer women to keep at work. 
There are eighteen créches, or public 
nurseries, which receive some 2,500 
babies yearly, whose mothers, thus 
relieved of their care, are enabled to 
keep at work. We come now to an- 
other fact. About five thousand? 
children are annually abandoned to 
the foundling hospital. This has in 
its charge, mostly in the country, 
23,228 abandoned children, who 
know neither father nor mother, and 
whose mothers never see or know 
their offspring. 

The women of Paris do not love 
children, do not want them, and do 
not have them. The maternal in 
stinct is suppressed, or it is sacrificed 
to the insatiable necessities of life, or 
to the claims of pleasure. 

The women of Paris are not beau- 
tiful, nor are they loving ; but they 
are most capable, most dexterous, 
most fascinating. What they lack in 
beauty, they make up in skill, in 
tact, in subtle flattery, in neatness, 
and in sense. They are thorough in 
their business, whatever it is, and do 
it well. Paris has shown what a 
wonderful creature a woman may 
become, when her nonsense is con- 
verted into sense, her aspirations 
into worldly wisdom. An American 
or an English woman can hardly 
believe the point of perfection a 
whole city of women may reach in 
the arts of this world. It is well 
known that the Grisettes are shrewd, 
cool, worldly to the extreme; yet 
they are the most agreeable creatures 
in the world; and their sisters of 
the higher classes are like them, 
only softened and tempered by the 
downy beds of prosperity upon 
which they lie. 


* In 1864, 4489. 
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It is hardly necessary to assert 
that the Parisian woman is not the 
model woman—what God intended 
her to be: but whatever she is, she 
is equal, if not superior, to the man. 
Upon him, the lord of creation, him 
of the upper class, tobacco, coffee, 
wine, and’ high spiced pleasures have 
done their work, and he is pale, 
slight, weak, idle. 
lower classes, the “ ouvriers,” are 
short, but stout and active ; from 
them is made up the army of France, 
which had no equal for swiftness, 
audacity, and endurance. Below 
these come the population of crime 
(60,000), whose hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. The “gamin” of 
Paris, the boy, who knows neither 
father, mother, home, nor God, is a 
breed ; most keen, most cunning, 
most enduring, most audacious. They 
grow into thieves and desperadoes, 
and ply their trades in the slums of 
the city, and under the shadow of 
the Tuilleries. 

Thirty thousand chiffonniers, who 
pick their living out of the garbage 
of the streets, exist in Paris. But 
we have no figures to express the 
rich of the city. Do they number 
asmany? I doubt it. Still, the 
Bourse is an institution. In a great 
Hall, surrounded with Corinthian 
columns of white marble, between 
the hours of 12 and 3 every day 
(Sunday excepted, I believe), gathers 
acrowd of men. Among them are 
the haut noblesse and the German 
Jew. They buy and they sell stocks 
with a noise and fury that is deafen- 
ing. The mania for getting rich, 
and swiftly, pervades all classes ; and 
here all classes come to gamble and 
speculate, and here millions are lost 
and won daily. It was easy enough 
to see how those who énew what the 
Emperor was going to say, might 
buy or sell safely. Here the Mornys? 
and the “ Brethren of the Elysée,” 
were understood to have amassed 
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their ample millions, which enabled 
them to rival the revels of Sardana- 
palus, and to die much eulogized. 
The old nobility went down before 
the “ new men” of the Empire. 

The art of living has been a pro- 
found study in Paris for a century, 
and is more perfected than else- 
where ; that is, here everything is 
utilised, and nothing is wasted, Only 
the very rich live in a whole house ; 
living in suites of rooms, upon one 
floor of a house, is universal. On the 
best floorare the sa/ons and fine apart- 
ments for the rich ; on the next floor, 
those for the well-to-do; above, for 
theartisans, and higher up forthe poor. 

Eating has become a fine art. 
Restaurants of every grade abound, 
and more people eat at them than 
in any other city of the world. Home- 
life is not so fascinating in Paris as 
in England ; and the café supplies 
warmth, light, entertainment, and 
gossip. It is not so dull as home, 
and dulness the Parisian hates. 
Within a short time singing-cafés 
have sprung into life, and at them 
a new charm is furnished free. Here 
Thertse became known, and won 
fame and money. She had talent, 
she had voice, she had wants, and 
she had audacity. She soon found 
that the impure paid better than the 
pure, that vile images were more se- 
ductive than noble thoughts, and she 
threw around these all the witchery 
of eye, tone, and gesture, of which 
she was mistress. Whether she sang 
in the café or the open street, she 
was thronged with delighted men, 
Before long she was sought by the 
highest ladies of Paris, eager to learn 
from her the arts which brought men 
to her feet. They learned to sing 
her songs, and it is quite true that 
Therése has sung in the first salons 
of Paris, and in the presence of 
royalty itself. She has retired full 
of praise and money, with a supreme 
contempt for elegant society, which 
she believes baser than herself. 


¥ Died worth forty millions, 
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Food is all-important. The Had/es 
Centrales stand upon the once bury- 
ing-ground of the Church of the 
Innocents. This is the great cen- 
tral market, and here are sold, 
yearly, 110,000 beeves, 46,000 cows, 
169,000 veals, 840,000 sheep, and 
some 36,000,000 pounds of dressed 
meat.! 240,000,000 eggs are con- 
sumed yearly in Paris, 28,000,000 
pounds of butter, and 292,500,000 
pounds of meat. And yet the con- 
sumption of meat here is found to 
be twenty per cent. less than in 
London. Wine flows into the city 
at the rate of 70,000,000 gallons® a 
year; and as the water-supply is 
poor, it is freely drunk. I have 
said that nothing is allowed to be 
wasted. Coffee-grounds are sold and 
resold ; “ Arlequins” sell every kind 
of broken meat and refuse food ; 
the butter-tasters spit out the butter 
from their mouths on to straw laid 
on the floor to catch it; this straw 
is put into boiling water, the butter 
is skimmed off, and is sold to con- 
fectioners. The confectionary of 
the city is famous and most delicious. 

The market-women—dames de Ja 
Halle— are a rich, robust, and 
powerful class. They are proud of 
themselves and of their business, 
which they attend to thoroughly 
and indefatigably, They love to 
appear at coronations and christen- 
ings of great families, wearing their 
bravery and jewels, to present con- 
gratulations and to be compli- 
mented. They have been powerful 
instigators and promoters of rebel- 
lions, and even emperors did not 
care to trifle with them. 

Another of the arts of living— 
dress--is thoroughly exploited in 
Paris. It is,,must be borne in 
mind, that no creature of God’s 
creating, except man, is born neked, 
and continues so. The energies ef 
man, therefore, are taxed (now to 
the utmost) to provide food and 
clothes, 


1 Paris Guide. 
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man is for food, of woman for 
clothes. She may endure the depri- 
vation of food, but without clothes 
she dies. The clothes one absolute- 
ly needs are such as will protect one 
from the inclemency of the weather; 
what one wants, pen cannot tell. 
The wardrobe of Fayaway con- 
sisted of one garment of cotton 
cloth, tied about the waist with a 
cord braided of soft grass. The 
wardrobe of the Princess M—— 


consisted of 119 dresses of silk,. 


each of 119 pieces, and trimmed 
with 1,900 yards of trimmings ; 164 
morning-gowns of various materials, 


adorned with one million of buttons;. 


61 walking-dresses and cloaks, or- 
namented with one ton of bugles ; 
51 shawls of various sizes and 
colours ; 152 petticoats, in variety ; 
275 other undergarments ; 365 pairs 
of stockings ; 156 pairs of gloves of 
every known colour; 49 pairs of 
boots and shoes; 71 sashes and 
belts ; 64 brooches, in variety; 72 
pairs of earrings, in variety; 31 
fans ; 24 parasols; 1 umbrella, &c., 
&c. Such, in brief, is the wardrobe 
now of a first-class Parisian lady. 

How does she get these things ? 
Ah, that is a question, for she makes 
none of them herself. Twenty 
kinds of sewing-machines each do 
the work of fifty sewers ; these are 
at work night and day. Beside 
them, 150,000 men and women at 
least are at work in Paris making 
clothes to cover the nakedness of 
the race; and over 455,000,600 
francs worth are produced here 
annually. Not only are there new 
clothes made to this extent, but 
three firms in Paris sell annually, of 
“old clothes,” over £600,000 
worth. This is vast—it is fabulous 
—it is almost incredible ; but it is 
true. 

There is a mystery about this 
subject that man’s mind cannot 
fathom. It may be suggested by 
the question, What is fashion? We 
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look upon you (ladies), and exclaim, 
“What loveliness! What exquisite 
combination of rosebuds and tulle! 
What taste! What art!” Alas! 
man is but a simple creature. He 
longs to possess the lovely wearer 
of so much loveliness, and to call 
her his. _He does not know what 
part Madame Roget and Cora 
Pearl have played in this little 
drama. No one knows just how 
much more Madame, Roget and 
Cora Pearl have to do in creating 
the fashions which dominate soul 
and sense in all quarters of the 
civilised world ; yet they, and such 
as they, exercise dominant control. 
“* What is fashion?” is a mysterious 
‘question. By some sort of fraternity, 
the great makers of silks and ribbons 
and plushes and organdies do co- 
operate with the great milliners and 
modistes of the Palais Royal, and so 
discover what ¢hey will have the 
fashion to be, months before the 
problem is resolved in the general 
female mind. Three things are 
necessary for the great manufac- 
‘turers, and for the artists of the 
Palais Royal: one, to invent a 
ifashion ; another, to persuade or 
force the women of the world to 
follow it ; and the third, to change 
it often. All this means dusiness ; 
-and fashion means business in Paris, 
and it means nothing else. It is 
thoroughly systematised, it is power- 
ful, and it has its fingers in the 
pocket of every woman of the 
-Civilised world. A little story will 
illustrate this: In the days of Louis 
Philippe, a most earnest and gifted 
jpreacher appeared in Paris. He 
‘waked people from their worldli- 
mess, and inspired a sense of duty ; 
but, more than that, he became the 
‘fashion ; so that women of the first 
-rank hung upon his words and tried 
to follow his teachings. They took 
‘the jewels from their hands and laid 
‘them at his feet; they dressed 
: simply and plainly, and poured the 
money into his treasury, or devoted 
sit to works of charity ; they wished 
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to be humane, and they ceased to 
be vain and barbaric. Mark the se- 
quel! The traders and jewel-makers 
and fashion-makers took an alarm ; 
they appeared before the Minister of 
State, and told him “ the thing must 
be stopped! This preacher must be 
silenced, or the people would suffer 
for food, and would rise in mutiny— 
for it was by these gods of fashion 
the city prospered.” Jt was stopped; 
the eloquent preacher was permitted 
to leave the city ; the ladies of Paris 
soon forgot him and his teachings ; 
the traders, and jewel-makers, and 
modistes breathed freely ; Paris was 
saved ! and all went on in the old 
way. 

Not only do the artistes of the 
Palace Royal create fashions, but 
they do another and a greater thing : 
they compel—yes, compel—every 
woman in the Christian world, from 
the missionary under the walls of 
Jerusalem to the trader’s wife of 
California—all, of every language 
and race, to adopt these fashions, 
and to shape and reshape her gar- 
ments according to the whims of 
somebody in Paris whom, indivi- 
dually, no one knows or cares for. 
A woman who cannot follow the 
fashion feels herself disgraced ; and 
a woman who will not do it is con- 
temned by most of her sisters. This 
is a thing which a man can hardiy 
compass, and quite fails to under- 
stand. Thousands of women know 
this tyranny of fashion perfectly, but 
feel powerless to resistit. They de- 
test the large hoops (once in use), 
they loathe the wearing of a dead 
woman’s hair, they are sick of trail- 
ing their skirts in the mud, and yet 
they do these things ; they do what- 
ever “fashion ”—that hidden god— 
tells them to do. 

Now, woman is a part of the ma- 
chinery, which is used in Paris in this 
business with telling effect. There 
is a class of women there known as 
“ dames du lac.” ‘They are, in fact, 
courtesans of the most elegant and 
expensive description. They ~~ 
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much money; they drive in the 
most striking of equipages, and dis- 
play themselves every sunny after- 
noon on the borders of the lake in 
the Bois de Boulogne—hence their 
name. Now, the purpose of these 
women is to excite a sensation, to 
attract the gaze of the world, to fas- 
cinate men, and especially men 
with long purses. Their most con- 
venient weapon is dress. They 
display themselves before the world 
in the most lovely, the most gor- 
geous, the most strange, or the most 
extravagant of dresses. ‘To them 
flock the “ gentlemen ” of Paris, glad 
to see, to know, to talk, to flirt be- 
fore the civilised world. 

The name of Cora Pearl is well 
known. She is an English girl, who 


has beaten the French on their own 
ground. Her wit, her beauty, her 
audacity, her vice, have surpassed 
theirs, and she rivalled the Empress 
herself in the gaze of the crowd. 
She it was who invented the fashion 
of wearing red hair; she dyed that 


of her poodle red, that it might be 
in harmony with her own. The bru- 
nettes of Paris hate none so much 
as her. They long to thrust a knife 
under the fifth rib—but murder is 
not permitted. 

I have said that fashion means 
business—that it is thoroughly sys- 
tematised—that it is a mystery—and 
that it has its fingers in the purse of 
every woman in the land. Can any 
one doubt? Can any fail to see 
that, by means of it, Paris draws a 

‘tribute of £10,000,c0o frcm the 
universal world? Can any one ques- 
tion that, if Paris could to-day be 
engulfed five thousand fathoms deep, 
the soul of every woman would be 
freed from a terrible tyrant? Does 
she desire to be freed? Let her 
answer for herself. 

There is one re/igion in Paris, and 
it is called Roman Catholic. It is 
a curious fact that in this city, where 
the Calvinists once almost drove out 
the Catholics, there exist to-day but 
two Calvinistic houses of worship. 
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There is one religion ; Lut, according 
to Guizot, there is not a faith—or 
almost ncne. Faith in the unseen, 
faith in virtue, faith in an after-life of 
which this is the mere beginning, is 
rare, if it is to be found at all in the 
Church. This religion, through two- 
thousand years, has become thor- 
oughly systematised into a Church. 
This Church is a perfect machine, 
which is indeed a power in the State, 
but is controlled and managed by 
the State. This perfect machine is. 
in the hands of able men, and is an 
integral part of the social life of the 
city. The worship at Notre-Dame 
is a superb spectacle; the dresses. 
are rich, the lights fine, the music 
delightful, the audiences well - be- 
haved. Here, too, is applied that 
wonderful system and thoroughness. 
which marks everything in Paris, 
A high-mass costs from 50 to 300 
francs; a grand marriage, with car- 
pets, chairs, choir, &c., costs some 
300 francs ; and blessed candles for: 
the poor to burn before the shrine 
of “ Our Lady” can be had for a few 
scus. Death, too, pays. The busi- 
ness of burying is in the hands of 
the great company (Pompes Fune- 
bres) chartered by the State, who 
furnish funerals at prices ranging 
from 19 francs to 7184 francs—of. 
which the Church has its share. We 
must not forget, however, that in the 
bosom of this wonderful Church lives. 
and acts a body of women who save 
it from perdition—the Sisters of 
Charity. Some of them are old,. 
many young, but all devoted. They 
spend their lives in relieving distress. 
and allaying suffering. They do 
this not for money, but for the love 
of God and man. In the Church, 
too, are to-day, as there always have 
been, honest, sincere, devoted men, 
who work at the problem of human 
life, and Jabour to raise the souls of 
men from the temporal to the spi-- 
ritual, 

Sunday is in no sense a holy day, 
The Church disccurages business. 
labours, and most of the public: 
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works are suspended ; but private 
enterprises go forward, and for a 
part of the day labours go on, and 
the small shops are kept open. 
The people throng the museums and 
gardens ; the shows of the Champs 
Elysées are vivacious, and the thea- 
tres are in full blast. Sunday is the 
holiday of the people. 

Education is not universal, but in 
the higher walks it is not surpassed. 
The “ Polytechnique,” the “School 
of Mines,” the “School” of Natural 
History,” the “Academy of Fine 
Arts,” the “ Conservatoire,” the “‘Sor- 
bonne,” and the “ School of Medi- 
cine,” attract thousands of scholars 
from all parts of the world. There 
are also some five hundred schools 
for elementary instruction, where 
some seventy-two thousand children 
are taught at the expense of the 
State! These schools are under 
the charge of the “ Brothers of the 
Christian Faith,” the counterpart of 
the “ Sisters of Charity.” The edu- 
cation here is most practical and 
valuable, being such only as will fit 
the children for the work they have 
to do in life ; for it is not understood 
there that every child will probably 
be a senator, or an emperor, as here. 
The mind of France concentrates in 
Paris, and the mind of Paris concen- 
trates in the /mstitute. This com- 
prises: 1. The “Académie Fran- 
gaise,” founded since 1635, of forty 
members. 2. The “ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belleslettres ” (1663), 
of fifty members. 3. The “ Aca- 
démie des Sciences” (1666), of se- 
venty-five members. 4. The “ Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts” (1648-71), 
of fifty members. 5. The “ Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques,” of forty-six members. Those 
who have the honour of being elect- 
ed to these posts have received the 
stamp of excellence, and are recog- 
nised masters. Even in the whirl 
and vanity and excitement of Parisian 
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there to be a sitting of the Academy ? 
when a reception ?” and tickets are 
eagerly sought for. 

In the various branches of science 
the French are unsurpassed. Inthe 
fine arts, especially in painting, they 
are to-day unrivalled. In literature 
there is certainly vast activity, and 
in the year 1860 nearly twelve thou- 
sand literary works were published, 
besides numerous periodicals. The 
press would be the most brilliant 
and varied in Europe, but it is muz- 
zled. In the department of fiction, 
there is more brilliancy, variety, and 
intensity, and more vice, than in any 
literature of Europe ; and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the tendency in ali 
directions is to tickle a satiated ap- 
petite and to excite a prurient ima- 
gination. Works are published and 
read unblushingly in Paris, which 
would not bear the light in England ; 
and they prove most profitable. 

In the departments of literature, 
science, and art, men not only reap 
honours, but they gather wealth, 
more than elsewhere. But they 
work ; they spare no pains; they 
are thorough. Here is now to be 
found the true wodi/ity of France, 
small in numbers, great in intellect, 
But this nobility, we may well be- 
lieve, is nigh hopeless. 

It is a significant fact, that when, 
in the last days of the Empire, some 
earnest souls proposed to establish 
a free reading-room for the workmen 
of Paris, the police at once arrested 
it. No; it could not be! 

Paris, in fact, is the city of the 
stranger, for by the stranger the 
people live. Its manufactures are 
peculiar ; they are most perfect and 
thorough, and they are especially of 
such things as the stranger can and 
will buy. They produce in perfec- 
tion shoes and gloves, clothes in 
variety, watches and bronzes, pianos 
and perfumery, artificial flowers, and 
all varieties of instruments. As long 


life, it is anxiously asked, “ When is -ago as 1851, the annual product of 


1 Annual cost £120,000, 
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these amounted to 6,000,000/., and 
it may be double that. 

The city is made gay and beau- 
tiful, to please the eye of the 
stranger ; the galleries and museums 
are free for their use; the great 
streets are gay with gas and people ; 
the eating and drinking are of the 
best ; thirty theatres, paid by the 
State, nightly opened wide their 
doors, ranging from the Grand Opera 
to the Theatre Montmartre ; circuses 
and concerts are cheap ; balls of all 
sorts abound ; at the Mabille man- 
ners are free but good ; at the Cha- 
teau Rouge they are most free, if 
not good; “ Ow i] y a de la géne, il 
ny a pas de plaisir.” Such is their 
motto — “pleasure at any price.” 
Over two millions of dollars are re- 
ceived yearly at some nineteen of 
the first theatres, and all places of 
amusement are thronged. 

No visitor could fail to be struck 
with two things at Paris. One was 


the brilliancy of the city ; but it was 
the brilliancy of veneering -admir- 


ably varnished. A more careful 
examination satisfied me that this is 
so. It is not a hearty, substantial, 
_honest, real city. The other thing is 
.the people. Industrious, capable, 
thorough, they certainly are; but 
they are not gay, light-hearted, 
trivial, They are in grim earnest to 
get something to eat, and they use 
every faculty, they strain every nerve, 
they practise every art to accomplish 
it. But their wonderful, admirable, 
superlative quality, is shown in the 
patience and good-nature with which 
ner and accepted their destiny, 
and made the best of it. Ido believe 
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there is less of whining and repining 
at the situation, and a more wide- 
spread determination to enjoy their 
poverty, than in any other country 
of the known world. And this habit 
of making the best of things, and 
enjoying small pleasures, might make 
them teachers of other nations. The 
Parisians have less and enjoy more, 
while others have more and enjoy 
less. 

What is to be its future, what its 
perfection, it were hard to tell. The 
result has proved that such a civilisa- 
tion is a sham and a delusion, per- 
mitted by the providence of God to 
prove to us the folly and feebleness 
of humanity. 

In November, 1867, Louis Na- 
poleon made a speech to his 
Senate and Corps Législatif, which 
was intended to reassure his own 
people and Aimself, He said, 
among other things, “ You will, I 
trust, vote laws which will be sub- 
mitted to you that will contribute, 
&c.” Observe—“ That will be sub- 
mitted to you!” By whom? 

Again: “The journey I have 
made with the Empress to the east 
and north of France has afforded 
the opportunity for manifestations of 
sympathy which have touched me 
profoundly. I have been able to 
ascertain that nothing has been able 
to shake the confidence the people 
have placed in me, and the attach- 
ment they entertain toward my dy- 
nasty,” &c. 

“‘ Manifestations of sympathy,” 
and “my dynasty,” were the key- 
notes of this painful moan. Did the 
Emperor see the end approaching? 
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POSSESSOR AND POSSESSED. 


- 


THE late events had greatly exercised 
the countryside, from Merringham to 
Rickerston, The quiet charm of 
the district seemed to have passed 
away with the change of the owner- 
ship of Rumbleton Hall. An uneasy 
feeling pervaded every mind, from 
the loftiest intellectual level of Mrs. 
Sillibus to the impulsive simplicity 
of Miss Doting. No one could under- 
stand my disappearance, and thanks 
to the warm-hearted imaginations of 
Betty Pritter, Nancy Gliston, and 
John Millow, it was generally felt 
that some unholy mystery, of which 
the Rev. Charles Viking alone held 
the key, had enrapped me in its 
profound depths. People looked 
askance at my uncle and aunt, as 
they drove about the village day by 
day, preparing for Charles’s occupa- 
tion of the Hall, and many were the 
furtive glances of anger and ominous 
shakes of the head of which they 
were the not infrequently conscious 
objects. 

The loss of Elsie, too, was a griev- 
ous blow to the good people. In- 
dependently of the oppressive nature 
of the amazement which burthened 
each heart on the strange fact be- 
coming known, there fell a deep 
gloom on the place when the sweet 
smile and gentle grace that had so 
long beamed merily upon it no 
more were to be seen. And this 
gloom was still more intensified when 
Lily Trevor quitted my uncle’s 
house, The silver brooklet seemed 


to have lost its musical babble, and 
the trees that overshadowed it ap- 
peared to have assumed a position 
of angry endurance, playfully toying 
no longer with the breezes, and per- 
mitting no golden kisses of sunlight 
to softly drop through their branches 
upon the ripples below. The old 
church tower had grown sterner-look- 
ing, the rooks that still flew around 
its ivied walls cawed less cheerily, 
and the very bells rang out their 
chimes more mournfully than of old. 

At Rickerston, kindred emotions 
stirred all hearts. The memorable 
Christmas morning remained ever- 
green as those decorations which 
had gladdened the little church, and 
had served for text to storm-tossed 
parson, high-souled girl, and dis- 
mayed beadle. Mr. Vespers had 
become endowed with almost more 
than mortal attributes in the eyes of 
the convivial circle at the Blossom, 
for was he not the sole remaining re- 
presentative of the wonderful events 
that had so deeply stirred the usually 
unruffled current of Rickerston life ? 
He was popularly supposed to keep 
garnered in the storehouse of his 
memory a complete understanding 
of all that had occurred in the vestry 
between the Rev. Charles Viking 
and Mr. Jeremy Bolster, of the mys- 
terious reasons which had led to the 
flight of the latter, and the resigna- 
tion of the former, and of the secret 
history of all that appertained to 
Rumbleton Hall and its change of 
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occupancy. Nor did he fail to profit 
by this high reputation, for keeping 
the aforesaid garnery doors securely 
shut, he was prodigal of dark utter- 
ances and profound gestures, indica- 
tive that all was sound grain, and no 
chaff within; so much so, that by 
the autumn it had become an ac- 
knowledged inst:tution for each vil- 
lage worthy in tu.n to sumptuously 
entertain Mr. Vespers, and to foster 
the sweet delusion that he alone had 
been favoured with the solemn clerk’s 
real confidence. 

Mrs. Bolster, too, had disappeared 
from the pretty cottage where she 
had lived so long, and where she 
had shone with such soft light in the 
mild galaxy of rustic virtues and 
happiness. All that she loved so 
well became fraught with sorrow 
when her husband was wanting to 
the scene. Even the little mound 
in the churchyard lost the absorbing 
tenderness of its associations, and 
one summer morning she placed her 
last wreath of daisies there. That 
day she quietly left Rickerston for 
Leighbury, from whence soon after- 
wards came the report that she had 
gone to act as housekeeper to a Mr. 
Morton, who lived on the road from 
Leighbury to Merringham. 

The day after Lily Trevor's flight, 
Charles Viking and his father arrived 
in Merringham, where all at once 
became a scene of the utmost ac- 
tivity and confusion. Messengers 
were despatched along every road 
to make inquiries at all the villages 
and towns respecting the missing 
girl ; and Charles offered a large re- 
ward to anyone who should reveal 
her whereabouts. Mr. Littlemore 
also came down from London, and 
exerted himself to the utmost, riding 
about the country, and bewildering 
the bucolic brain to such an extent, 
by his ingenious cross-questioning, 
that a pretty general obfustication 
began to prevail. Still, however, no 
tidings could be gleaned of any de- 
scription, save that the guard of the 
Leighbury coach came forward to 


recount howa young lady passenger, 
thickly veiled, had been met with on 
Merringham-heath, and how she had 
been set down on the road about a 
mile outside Leighbury. This in- 
telligence, though it seemed to point 
to Lily, yet gave no clue to her des- 
tination, as the most searching in- 
quiries in Leighbury and the neigh- 
bourhood threw no light upon what 
had become of the young lady in 
question, 

During all this time, the appear- 
ance of Charles and his father be- 
came a subject of much comment 
and surmise. Although the former 
had secured so ample a fortune, and 
had resigned his living at Rickers- 
ton, with the view, it was generally 
understood, of entering upon some 
important Church preferment, yet he 
seemed much changed for the worse. 
He hurried from place to place with 
feverish haste, and personally at- 
tended to the smallest details of the 
search after Lily, and the prepara- 
tions for moving into Rumbleton 
Hall ; yet the interest he displayed 
in all that went on was that of a 
person seeking distraction of thought 
rather than of any really absorbing 
nature. There was a strange, fixed 
look in his eye, which rarely altered, 
even when he listened to important 
tidings ; and his cheeks had become 
pale and hollow, while his whole 
frame was more gaunt and thin than 
of yore. It was also noticed that he 
had acquired a habit of starting 
when suddenly spoken to or ap- 
proached. Accordingly, it will not 
be wondered at that the gossips of 
Merringham should have become 
more firmly persuaded than ever 
that I had experienced foul play at 
Charles’s hands, Also, as regarded 
Mr. Viking, a great change had 
become manifest. His calm, im- 
perturbable, and somewhat jocund 
manner of yore, had given place to 
an air of dejection and melancholy ; 
and though he still noiselessly snap- 
ped his finger and thumb, yet it was 
with an appearance of indecision 
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and nervousness quite foreign to his 
former ways. Hence it was gene- 
‘rally concluded that he had assisted 
his son in the execution of the nefa- 
‘rious plans to which I must have 
fallen an unhappy victim. 

No news came of Martin Dawes 
or Ned Harner, It was known that 
‘they had gone to London, and it 
was surmised that their object had 
been to search for Elsie and me; 
but beyond this, all lay hidden in 
the mists of conjecture. Once, a 
-day or two after Littlemore had 
ome down to Merringham to assist 
Charles, a lad employed as stable- 
boy at “the Lion and Lamb” came 
‘back in the evening from Rumbleton 
Hall with a strange story, to the 
effect that just at the end of the 
‘lane leading into the village, he had 
seen peering forth from behind 
some bushes a face which he was 
“sure was that of Ned Harner; but 
being startled at the apparition, he 
had run away without staying to 
-examine further. This led to more 
weighty deliberations, and it became 
-a question of serious debate as to 
whether Ned Harner might have 
perished in attempting to defend 
me, and, as a natural consequence, 
that his ghost had taken up its abode 
in the vicinity of Merringham. 

And now new portents appeared 
to commove the district. One after- 
moon a carriage drove into Merring- 
ham, and stopped at my uncle’s 
door. There descended a young lady, 
whom all the lookers-on recognised 
as Clara Viking. But how great was 
their surprise to observe that two 
short months had changed the merry 
sprightly girl into what appeared a 
mature woman, handsomer, indeed, 
ithan ever, but with a stern, haughty 
expression upon her face, which it 
had never before been known to 
possess! She bowed distantly to 
‘such of the spectators as she recog- 
nised, and then passed on into the 
house, leaving a greater degree of 
wonderment than ever behind her ; 
a wonderment which was increased 
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when it became known, lateron in 
the evening, that the majestic Mrs. 
Sillibus herself had called to see 
Clara, and had actually been refused. 
an interview. 

The next morning there came 2 
startling report from the Hall, that 
one of the new maid-servants whom 
Charles had engaged, had, whilst 
going upstairs in the dark to fetch 
something that she had forgotten, 
seen a hand suddenly laid upon the 
balustrade of a gallery above her, and 
that when her screams had sum- 
moned assistance, a complete search 
by the whole body of servants male 
and female resulted in the discovery 
that every room in the building was 
perfectly untenanted, and that as the 
maid had remained on the only 
staircase leading from the gallery 
where she had seen the hand, none 
could have made his escape. The 
only conclusion therefore was that 
she had seen an apparition, and on 
reflection she was sure she remem 
bered that it had six fingers, and 
that it held a rope with a noose 
in it. 

The agitation at this became in- 
discribable. Nothing like it had 
ever been known in Merringham or 
the vicinity. The saddler left his 
work, the shoemaker his last, the 
blacksmith his forge, and all day long 
busy groups stood canvassing the 
news around the doors of the “ Lion 
and Lamb;” while a party of the more 
courageous spirits undertook the 
daring feat of going to Rumbleton 
Hall, and looking for a good hour or 
more at the window of the gallery 
where the hand had been seen. 

Charles and Littlemore were 
absent from the village, and it was 
not until nearly nightfall that they 
returned. They reined up their 


horses in front of the inn to inquire 
the cause of so unusual a gathering ; 
whereupon John Millow, who had 
been the Sir Oracle of the day, in 
consequence of his long association 


with the Hall, stepped forward, saying 
in a solemn voice— 
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“There’s visitors at the Hall, Par- 
son Viking,” 

Charles started at Millow’s tone, 
and observing that the eyes of every- 
one fastened upon himself, he replied 
angrily— 

“Explain your meaning, fellow. 
Who are these visitors you speak of ? 

“ That’s beyond my power, sir,” 
said Millow. “They're not of this 
world.” 

Long afterwards it used to be a 
matter of discussion amongst those 
who had been present on the occa- 
sion as to whether Charles or his 
horse moved first. Certain, however, 
it is that as Millow finished his 
remark, Charles’s horse bounded sud- 
denly forward, and coming violent- 
ly in contact with that ndden by 
Littlemore, the two friends were 
unseated by the shock, and before 


they could recover themselves 
they were thrown roughly to the 
ground. 


At the first moment it seemed as 
though many of the persons standing 
round would have rushed forward 
to assist Littlemore and his com- 
panion, but ere a step could be 
taken Millow turned to the little 
crowd, and energetically waving 
them back with his outstretched 
arms, he cried— 

** Don’t none of you meddle with 
the other world’s domgs. The 
squire’s shoes will rarely pinch the 
feet of them as puts ’em on.” 

A gleam of exultation overspread 
the honest fellow’s visage, and there 
was such an air of command in the 
way he spoke that none thought of 
differing from him. Consequently, 
my cousin and the barrister were 
left to assist themselves, which they 
lost no time in doing, being none 
the worse for their fall beyond a 
bruise or two. Littlemore was the 
first to spring to his feet, and snatch 
with each hand at the bridles of the 
horses ; then giving the rein of one 
to Charles, he vaulted with a single 
bound into his own saddle, and 
shouting in a voice of thunder, 
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“ Room there, you dogs!” he clap- 
ped spurs to his steed ; and having 
almost miraculously missed riding 
over a couple of the onlookers, he 
dashed at full speed not towards the 
little bridge which led over the 
brook towards the main road, but 
straight at the brook itself, which 
was there about fifteen feet wide 
from bank to bank. Crossing, swift 
as a thunderbolt, the few yards of 
turf which lay between him and the 
waterside, he headed his horse full 
at the brook ; and before the spec- 
tators could recover from their as- 
tonishment, they saw the noble ani- 
mal rise to the jump with the agility 
of a deer, and shooting clear over, 
magnificently alight far on the other 
side of the brook, and then canter 
gracefully away up the road that led 
through the village, Littlemore all 
the while seated likea centaur. The 
effect on the crowd was electrical. 
Several farmers who were present 
could not restrain their admiration 
for Littlemore’s feat of horseman- 
ship, and gave voice to a tremendous 
“hurrah !” in which they were en- 
thusiastically joined by all present, 
even including Millow, who, an ex- 
cellent rider himself, felt it impos- 
sible to withhold his applause. 

During the few moments that suf- 
ficed for the barrister’s triumph, 
Charles had remounted, and had 
silently ridden off across the bridge 
without attracting any observation. 
He then urged his horse into a 
hand-gallop, and without looking 
once behind him quickly overtook 
his friend. As he came up Little- 
more glanced at him, and said 
quietly— 

‘Why, Charley, you look as though 
you had seen the devil. Perhaps. 
your horse saw him too. If so, I 
suppose he must be forgiven for 
playing us such a scurvy trick in the 
presence of our gaping nincompoops 
there. I flatter myself, though, that 
my apotheosis was a triumphant 

“T hope you are not hurt, Tom,” 
was the only reply. 
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“Not I. Nor you either, I pre- 
sume. But why this parsonical so- 
lemnity ?” 

‘What could he mean by ‘ not of 
this world?’” said Charles, unheed- 
ing Littlemore’s remark, “I must 
look into this.” 

“ Pooh!” replied his friend. “Some 
stupid idiot has evolved a ghost out 
of the unlighted depths of his own 
self- consciousness, and the echaw- 
bacons find his story a relish to the 
duil insipidity of their lives.” 

Charles checked his horse to a 
walk ; and then looking steadfastly 
at Littlemore, with flushed cheeks 
and a dangerous sparkle in his eye, 
he said, in a low but firm voice— 

“Tom, I go to the Hall to-morrow 
and take possession. I had not in- 
tended to do so until my search had 
been successful; but now I will 
allow the place to remain masterless 
no longer.” 

“Your resolution’s a good one,” 
replied Littlemore, with unusual se- 
riousness ; and then both rode home 
without exchanging another word. 

The next day Merringham was 
again surprised and excited. The 
strange adventure of the preceding 
evening gave place in interest to the 
report that the Vikings were that 
very day to take up their residence 
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at the Hall, and that there was to 
be a grand dinner, to which all the 
notabilities of the place that could 
be brought together at short notice 
had been invited. Special messen- 
gers dashed about in all directions,. 
collecting the requisite delicacies, 
giving the necessary orders, and 
delivering the various letters of invi- 
tation. A post-chaise that had been 
sent in hot haste to London late the 
preceding night, returned heavily 
laden with strange, unaccustomed 
dishes and implements, and with a 
lank, pompous individual, whose 
huge moustache and amazingly-curl- 
ed hair, conjoined with his long, 
tight-buttoned overcoat and his in- 
geniously mis- pronounced speech, 
all revealed him as a French chef-de- 
cuisine of the very first water. Mrs. 
Sillibus even omitted to pay her 
mid-day visit to the village school, 
and was furtively reported to have 
been seen in curl-papers of the most 
majestic order. Miss Doting spoilt 
an entire batch of butter she was 
churning, and passed the day alter- 
nately in trying on her various rib- 
bons, and in re-perusing the passages 
in her “ Young Lady’s Polite Com- 
panion,” which told of dinners and 
their etiquette. In fine, there was 
a prodigious pother. 


CHAPTER IX, 


BANQUET OR BANQUO? 


THE spaciousdining-hall presented 
a brilliant spectacle. The lights of 
the wax candles that surmounted 
the richly-carved sideboards, and 
hung in the massive silver candela- 
brum, were reflected in myriads of 
flashes from the highly polished 
oaken panelling that covered the 
walls. Here and there an old por- 
trait looked down haughtily and 
solemnly on the scene; and from 
the tapestry that hung across each 
window there peered forth strange 
figures in old-world costumes, and 


surrounded by old-world buildings 
and landscapes. The huge chimney- 
corner was closed in by an elaborate 
screen of carved ebony, and the 
lofty ceiling revealed a wealth of 
tracery, executed with inlaid work 
of many-coloured woods. The 
waxed floor was covered in the 
centre with a rich Turkey carpet, 
the bright warm hues and fantastic 
pattern of which contrasted well 
with its dark border of lustrous 
oak ; and never had the old hall 
looked more magnificent. 
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At the huge dining table sat the 
guests, in high-backed _leather- 
covered chairs, and on the board 
before them stood the most sump- 
tuous vases and dishes, laden with 
rare fruits and flowers, the perfume 
of which mingled subtly with the 
exquisite flavour of the wines that 
gleamed brightly in ruby and golden 
tints from beautifully chased and 
mounted decanters and _ glasses. 
The preceding portions of the repast 
had proved no unworthy prelude 
to the dessert now being served. 
Never had the distinguished French 
cook been more successful. He 
had transformed the most ordinary 
materials into inscrutable marvels of 
flavour and delicacy: he had sent 
up dish after dish in such profusion 
that it could hardly be imagined an 
ordinary mortal could partake of 
all; and yet, by the artistic variety 
of their arrangement, now gently 
enticing the appetite, now appeasing 
it, and now again restoring its pris- 
tine sharpness, he had, as it had 
turned out, by all this merely paved 
the way to a due recognition of his 
chef-d’ceuvre, the splendid boar’s- 
head, which so nobly crowned the 
edifice he had raised. He had 
with his own hands borne in this 
monarch of dishes, and when he 
had placed it on the board he had 
drawn himself up to his full height, 
and striking his chest proudly he 
had, with tones of the gravest satis- 
faction exclaimed, “ C’est bien, mon 
cher. Décidément ton esprit ne te 
manque pas aujourdhui !” 

Still the company felt disap- 
pointed. An uneasy feeling of re- 
straint had burthened each tongue, 
and any observation couched in a 
tone loud enough to be heard by 
several persons had echoed uncom- 
fortably from the wainscoted walls. 
No one had ventured to be merry, 
even if so inclined, and the most 
frigid decorum had reigned from the 
moment of coming to table. Mrs. 
Viking, seated beside her son at the 
centre of the board, was the only 
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person who seemed altogether free 
from embarassment; and yet she 
from time to time looked wonder- 
ingly at Charles and his father, who 
when not quite silent conversed 
only with an evident effort. As for 
Mr. Littlemore, who was sitting be- 
tween Clara and Miss Doting, the 
substance of his remarks was as gay 
and witty as ever; but he spoke in 
a lower tone than usual, and uttered 
his jests with so grave a face that 
Miss Doting thought she should 
surely violate the precepts of the 
** Polite Companion,” root and 
branch, if she were to laugh. 

At length, as the wine circulated, 
a blither spirit began to prevail, and 
the conversation became more main- 
tained and general. 

Parson Sillibus.—1 have often 
seen this room, Mrs. Viking, in poor 

I mean, in the time of Mr. 
Arcles ; but I never dined in it, and 
I never could have conceived that it 
would look so magnificent. 

Mrs. Sillibus (from the remote 
corner of the table).—Dear me, 
what a forgetful memory you have, 
Mr. Sillibus! Have I not often re- 
minded you how similar the classic 
banqueting halls must have been to 
this ? 

Mr. Doting.—She’s a_ true- 
hearted, light-heeled old beauty. 
However, when I lent her yesterday 
to Mr. Littlemore, I didn’t think he 
was going to show her off so com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Bench (a neighbouring far- 
mer and justice of the peace).—’Pon 
my soul, I could hardly believe it, 
Doting. But these mere lawyers 
are so bold. I’ve known one of 
them tell me to my very face that I 
was wrong, when I was only ordering 
an old woman a day in the stocks 
and a flogging, for stealing one of 
my turnips. I couldn’t stomach 
that, so I gave her an extra day, to 
teach him better manners: 

Littlemore, — And this pompous 
ruffian is only the gardener that used 
to be here? Why, Lassure you, Miss 
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Doting, I thought when he accosted 
‘Charles so solemnly last night, that 
he must at least be some village 
Mahomet, 


“Who rules the Milky Way,”’ 
“Who comets know and meteors obey.” 


Miss Doting.—John Millow is so 
very big and dreadful. I haven't 
liked him for ever so long, not since 
he forgot to give me the bonquet 
‘Squire Arcles meant to send me. 

Littlemore.—How wrong thus to 
treat the quality of the neighbour- 
hood ! 

Miss Doting.— (pleased). — Oh! 
Mr. Littlemore ! 

Chartes, — Really, father, you 
‘must stay here. You are too sensible 
to believe in ghosts, and your’s was 
the hand that guided me to the 
property. 

Mr. Viking.—Don’t talk of hands, 
Charles. I amnot so strong as I 
was, and I can’t recover the shock 
that extraordinary story gave me. 

Mrs. Viking (sotto voice). —Why do 
you two persist in looking so gloomy 
and talking to each other? Youcan’t 
tell what muy be thought, and I saw 
Mrs, Sillibus eying you very narrowly 
just now. 

C/arz.—Those were happy times, 
indeed, Mr. Littlemore. Do you re- 
member telling me how enchanted 
you had been with Elsie Dawes and 
her guitar. 

Littlemore — Ah!—Dear me how 
clumsy I am to have upset that glass 
of wine! —L2t me see—Elsie Dawes? 
—She is the girl [have lately heard 
‘something talked about, isn’t she? 
—Village romance, elopement, son 
of rich farmer desperately in love, 
also disappeared, strange coinci- 
dence, eh? 

Miss Doting. — Whoever could 
have told you that Mr. Littlemore. 
Well, I never! But I always thought 
Elsie Dawes rather forward, and 
certainly not so pretty as people 
used to try to make out. 

Littlemore. — Experto crede. 1 
bow to your good-nature and sense 
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of justice, Miss. Doting. (To Clara) 
What an insufferable compound of 
rank stupidity and conceit that girl 
is! It is quite refreshing to hear you 
speak, Clara. 

Clara,—Clara! 

Littlemore.— Pardon, but I simply 
cannot call you Miss Viking any 
longer ; so if you won’t allow me to 
call you Clara, I shall have to remain 
silent, or, worse fate still, I shall be 
forced to become conversationally 
faithful to Miss. Doting. Spare me 
at least from this latter fate. 

Clara.—Indeed, Mr. Littlemore, 
you are always so kind to me that 
I cannot be churlish, You are 
Charles’s oldest friend, so I ought 
not to mind you calling me whatever 
name you please. 

For some time past Mr, Sillibus 
had borne his share in the conversa- 
tion with increasing difficulty, since 
at every other moment, on looking 
up, he caught his wife in the act of 
making mysterious signs to him, the 
vehem:2nce of which grew rapidly 
stronger. He could not for the life 
of him understand the meaning of the 
awful cabala, and he felt proportion- 
ally melancholy as he described 
the increasing stoniness of his good 
lady’s glare, and yet felt himself as 
far off as ever from a solution of her 
signalled commands. At length, 
however, a brilliant inspiration 
occured to him. He selected a 
splendid nectarine from a dish in 
front of him, and then rising quietly 
he slipped round to the back of Mrs, 
Sillibus’s chair, and presenting the 
fruit, said aloud— 

“Let m2, my love, prevail on you 
to taste this magnificent nectarine,” 
—adding in an undertone—“ I don’t 
quite understand you, dear.” 

“Thank you, dearest! how very 
thoughtful !” was the worthy lady’s 
reply for public ear. Then, in a 
whisper, which made the person un- 
comfortably cold, “ You are getting 
quite stupid, Sillibus! Propose the 
host's health !” : 

Her husband went back to his 
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seat a wiser and a sadder man. To 
preach with Mrs. Sillibus as one 
of the congregation was an ordeal 
which even habit could never render 
endurable ; but to make an after- 
dinner speech with her critical eye 
at the distance only of a table- 
breadth, was indeed a tremendous 
deed. However, he hastily swal- 
lowed a bumper of port, and nerving 
himself to his task, rose suddenly, 
saying :— 

“Ladies anc gentlemen, Mrs. 
Sillibus has requested me—” here 
observing a somewhat bewildered 
expression of countenance on the 
part of his hearers, he paused to 
correct himself, and proceeded with 
renewed trepidation—“ I mean it is 
my duty and pleasure to ask you to 
drink the toast that I have to pro- 
pose to you. However much we 
may all have enjoyed this convivial 
evening—(here a glance from Mrs, 
Sillibus)—I mean even if we have 
not been convivial—(here a look of 
wonder from all)—I mean even if 
we have imitated the ancient Greeks 
in tempering our conviviality with 
sobriety—(here still an unsatisfied 
glance from his helpmate) — as 
taught us by the learned investiga- 
tors of classic times, yet we must 
admit the chief source of our enjoy- 
ment to have been the presence 
amongst us of our host, and the— 
the—auspicious circumstances 1o 
which we owe that presence. I 
congratulate you, Mr. Viking, upon 
the position your son so worthily 
occupies ; and I wish you, Charles, 
long life, health, and happiness, to 
enjoy the position so—so—auspici- 
ously acquired. Ladies and gentle- 
man (here an awful look from Mrs. 
Sillibus, whose wrath was great at 
the brevity of her husband’s speech. 
He, poor man, could only guess at 
her meaning)—I beg pardon—Mrs, 
Sillibus, ladies and gentlemen, the 
health of our host and his family.” 

The toast was honoured with 
much enthusiasm, and a little 
laughing at the termination of the 
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parson’s remarks, whtch were ever 
afterwards set down as a sly hit on 
his part, though if the truth be told, 
Mrs. Sillibus was rather gratified 
than otherwise since it provided her 
for all time to come with that price- 
less treasure, a real substantial 
grievance. In anywise the only 
person whom the hit made sore was 
the parson himself. 

After the toast, a dead silence en- 
sued for a few moments. Charles 
Viking was seen to make an effort 
to rise, but his hand trembled so, as 
he laid it upon the table to assist 
him, that he at once sank back into 
his seat and whispered something to 
his father. The latter then rose, 
and turning very pale, he said ina 
deep, husky voice :— 

“ My friends, we are much obliged 
to you all for your good wishes. I 
have looked forward to this day for 
many years, and now—” 

He paused and looked uneasily 
round the room, as though for some 
way of escape. The guests looked 
inquiringly at each other, and the 
most perfect stillness prevailed. He 
continued— 

“And now I find I can’t enjoy 
it! Look you—” his face gradually 
flushed, and his voice trembled— 
“there should be two persons here 
to-night instead of us—Aye! Dick 
and Lily—they’ve treated us nobly, 
and we’ve treated them basely !” 

He paused again, and again 
looked uneasily round the room. 
All were breathless with astonish- 
ment, and Charles sitting fixed and 
upright regarded his father with an 
aspect of amazement and alarm. 
Suddenly Mr. Viking turned to him 
and taking him by the shoulder, ex- 
claimed in a loud yet broken voice— 

“ Charles, my son! we're both of 
us damned scoundrels!” and so 
saying he turned away and walked 
quickly from the room. 

The scene of confusion that ensued 
was unparalleled in the history of 
Merringham, Mrs. Viking fainted, 
and Miss Doting went into violent 
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hysterics. Charles sprang up, and 
in his haughtiest manner said, “ My 
father, I fear, is mad!” and then 
with the assistance of Littlemore 
and Clara, he carried his mother to 
her chamber, leaving Miss Doting 
to the tender care of Mr. Bench, 
who was known to be not insensible 
to the plump charms of his neigh- 
bour’s daughter, and who felt much 
embarrassed when, on throwing a 
jug of water over her to recover her, 
the remedy was so speedy and 
successful that she at once boxed 
his ears for spoiling her new dress. 
The rest of the guests felt that the 
time for departure had arrived, and 
hurried about, seeking for their out- 
door garments, and giving instruc- 
tions for the preparation of their 
respective vehicles, 

Very soon all had departed, and 
Rumbleton Hall was left to its new 
inmates and to Littlemore, who had 
arranged to stay for a few days 
longer. None felt inclined for 
further conversation; and after 
restoring Mrs. Viking to conscious- 
ness, they all retired as soon as pos- 
sible to their respective apartments. 

Charles, whose mind was far from 
west, bent his steps to the upper por- 
tion of the house, where he had con- 
verted into a study what once had 
been the alchemist’s laboratory. The 
room looked sombre enough in the 
light of the flickering lamp he 
brought with him, and there was 
something a little weird in the 
curious instruments and vessels that, 
with a grinning skull, still lay on the 
shelves of an open cupboard in one 
corner of the room. Large book- 
cases, filled with my father’s loved 
volumes, occupied the greater portion 
of three sides of the room, while the 
fourth was almost entirely taken up 
by a capacious chimney, where a 
small furnace had once stood. The 
most remarkable things about this 
chimney, in addition to its vast size, 
were the solidity and magnificent 
- Carving of its jambs, which were of 
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some dark-coloured marble, and were 
each adorned with a piece of sculp- 
ture the size of life, one represent- 
ing Life in the shape of an armed 
knight just sheathing his sword; 
while the other pourtrayed Death, 
the same knight being shown un- 
armed, and with a dagger thrust 
through his heart. This latter sawe 
was so skilfully executed, that the 
flesh seemed to be transparent, and 
the grim skeleton could be traced 
underneath the rounded contour of 
the body. 

The room was damp, from having 
been uninhabited so long, and a fire 
had been made in the chimney. A 
small table stood in front of the fire, 
and placing the lamp upon this, 
Charles drew an armchair near, and 
sat down to think quietly over all 
that had occurred. 

*Twas almost the first opportunity 
he had had for quiet thought since 
the time of his sprained ancle at 
Rickerston, and his reflections crowd- 
ed upon him. At times his face 
grew even paler than was its wont, 
and then he would start as though 
disturbed, and would look cautiously 
about him. At times an emotion of 
anger would brood upon his counte- 
nance, and then he would clench his 
fist and strike it upon the table. 
Presently he began to mutter to 
himself, and at last, plunging his 
hands deep in his pockets, he stretcl- 
ed out his legs to the fire, and said 
in a bitter tone— 

“ And so this is the result of my 
plans! A haunted house, an ins:al- 
lation at which my own father plays 
me false, and a—lost-love! ‘Th: 
game however, is not ended yet, as 
Charles Viking will show the world.” 

As he said this he happened tv 
plant his foot against the hilt of the 
sword sculptured as belonging to the 
armed knight. To his surprise he 
felt the stone yield, and continuing 
the pressure he saw the whole black 
of stone turn gently round, discover- 
ing the entrance of some dark place. 


(To be continued.) 












Durinc the last few months the 
position of M. Thiers has been one 
by no means to be envied, yet he has 
shown that increasing years and long 
disuse have not impaired his powers. 
He has still the same inexhaustible 
fertility, and the same power of 
happy illustration with which he used 
to charm and so often convince the 
old Chamber of Deputies. Whether 
discussing the foreign policy or the 
finances of France, he is still what 
he was twenty years ago. That the 
veteran statesman is ambitious none 
can doubt, and he may be said to 
have more than attained his desires ; 
but who can doubt likewise his ar- 
dent patriotism. With all his ability 
and ambition he had no right to 
hope to be greater than he was. 
When in the prime of life he had 
very great opportunities: he was 
twice first minister of France, and 
each time was compelled to retire 
after a short and inglorious career. 
He was again summoned to advise 
his sovereign in February, 1848, and 
only hastened a catastrophe for which 
he and other leading statesmen were 
mainly responsible. Except that out 
arrive en France, it was scarcely con- 
ceivable that he would ever again play 
@ prominent part in politics. Ifthere 
is ever to be a free government in 
France, it will not be achieved by 
one whose career has been distin- 
guished by the sacrifice of political 
friendsand the abnegation of political 
principles. 

The career of M. Thiers serves to 
illustrate one of the many causes 
which led to the overthrow of the 
government and the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe. From the very first he 
Was in a prominent position, and 
might have had a large share in guid- 
ing the revolution which he had la- 
boured so hard to effect, There 
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were some periods when he had 
the good fortune to obtain great 
personal popularity, so valuable for 
the authority which it gave hin in 
the Chamber, and the influence 
which it secured for him at the 
Tuilleries. Yet as a politician he 
failed egregiously, and whatever fame 
he may look forward to must rest on 
his merits as a parliamentary speaker 
and a popular writer. 

In times of revolution, but more 
especially in France, men rise to 
the surface and obtain a large share 
of power without having given any 
proof of political capacity, or the art 
of managing men and parties. It 
was eminently the case in 1848, and 
to some extent in 1871, It was 
a strange freak of fortune to take M, 
Thiers from the bureau of the “ Na- 
tional,” to give him a high ministerial 
place and in a year a seat in the 
Cabinet. His previous life had 
scarcely fitted him for such rapid 
advancement. He was a clever 
talker and a smart superficial writer 
on every subject that came to hand, 
with unlimited self-confidence and 
great ignorance of mankind. He 
was a successful journalist and no3 
thing more, and at a very early 
period displayed that instability of 
opinion, not to say unscrupulousness, 
which became so conspicuous in 
the later years of his career. He 
was, however, full of energy, and by 
ability overcame many disadvantages 
that stood in his way. It was only 
in 1821 that, after giving up all 
hopes of success as an advocate, he 
became a regular writer in the Con- 
stitutionne, The quantity of work 
which he got through was enormous 
—politics, literature, fine arts, no- 
thing came amiss to him—whilst, in 
the mean time, he was engaged in 
his “ History of the French Revolus 
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tion,” in which he professed the high- 
est devotion to the principles of 
1789, and an unbounded admiration 
for Danton. It was a very readable 
book, and in the growing discontent 
with the government of the Restor- 
ation became very popular, zs La- 
martine’s picture of the Girardins 
did in 1848, and made its author a 
political character of mark, and one 
of the leaders of that literary oppo- 
sition which contributed so much to 
the fall of the Bourbons. He joined 
Miguet and Armand Carrel in the 
National, and in one of his articles 
uttered the memorable phrase, “ Ze 
voi régne, mais ne gouverne pas.” 
During the following months he bore 
a considerable part in the struggle 
with the Government. He proposed 
the candidature of the Duke of Or- 
leans, and, when the Bourbons were 
overthrown, went himself to Neuilly 
to overcame the hesitation of the 
wavering or reluctant prince. 

Such were the steps, to most Eng- 
lishmen utterly incomprehensible, 
by which M. Thiers, in virtue of his 
having written a popular history, and 
by his own miraculous audacity, be- 
came an important personage under 
the new dynasty. He had owed 
much, no doubt, to the patronage of 
M. Laffitte, to whom he was a con- 
venient instrument; but he owed 
much more to himself and to that 
peculiar anarchy of opinion not un- 
accompanied with terror which, in 
times of revolution, gives power and 
place to the audacious and enter- 
prising. But it must have been a 
singular spectacle to witness. Here 
was an unsuccessful barrister, not 
five feet high, with spectacle glasses 
as large as crown-pieces, but an au- 
thor of pungent articles and revolu- 
tionary history, calmly giving away 
the throne of France. However, to 
the actors themselves in this strange 
scene it seems to have appeared the 
most natural thing in the world, and 
M. Theirs was duly rewarded with 
an important post in the new govern- 
ment. Then his real difficulties be- 


gun. There are many who obtain 
power by revolutions who speedily 
show themselves utterly incapable of 
wielding it. If those who take office 
have been violent revolutionists, 
which for the most part must hap- 
pen, they either disappoint their fol- 
lowers, and so become distrusted, or 
else render government simplyimpos- 
sible. Those who have taken part in 
the battle are clamorous fora share 
of the spoil, and the multitude, at 
least in France, look for an imme- 
diate benefit from a change of rulers, 
The revolution of July was to many 
a great disappointment, and it was. 
a convulsion of such magnitude as. 
to bring France to the verge of ge- 
neral anarchy. How to govern the 
country was a very grave question, 
and perhaps sufficient allowance has. 
not yet been made for the innumer- 
able difficulties by which the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, at least at 
the outset, was surrounded. It is 
no easy matter to establish authority 
after a successful insurrection. Many 
of the politicians were as wild and 
as irrational as the poor gamins who 
had fought on the barricades, Thus, 
for instance, many of the supporters 
of the new government, and among 
them M. Theirs, who was what was 
called un homme du mouvement, were 
proposing to cross the Rhine and 
the Alps to liberate Poland and 
Italy ; others were in favour of mea- 
sures equally dangerous or impracti- 
cable. 

The Laffitte ministry was soon 
compelled to give way, and a new 
cabinet was formed under M. Casi- 
mir Périer. M. Thiers went into 
opposition, but against the men with 
whom he had hitherto acted, and 
against the principles which, up to 
this time, he had so strenuously ad- 
vocated. He now became the un- 
flinching supporter of the treaties. 
of 1815, and rapidly imbibed 
opinions which he well understood 
could not be distasteful to the so- 
vereign whom he had already 
served and whom he hoped to serve 
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again at no very distant date. 
His conversion was soon rewarded. 
After the death of Casimir Périer he 
became Minister of the Interior in 
the ministry of October, as it was 
called. He was now a revolutionist 
completely tamed. He ordered the 
arrest of the Duchesse de Berri, and 
acquired some small popularity by 
sending a French army into Belgium 
—an operation which was supposed 
to be at the same time a challenge to 
the Absolutist Powers and a means 
of extending the permanent influence 


of France. By this time he had 
become a perfectly subservient 
minister of the crown. Louis 


Philippe had learned the dangerous 
secret of power, and had discovered 
that the jealousies of rival sections 
in the Chamber, and the intrigues of 
the various claimants for office, per- 
mitted him to impose his own terms 
upon those whom he selected as his 
constitutional advisers. The policy 
of the king was a consistent one. 
With regard to Foreign Powers it 
was pacific and conciliatory, indeed 
almost subservient. At home its 
principal objects were to maintain 
the existing state of things, and to 
strengthen and consolidate the 
dynasty of the House of Orleans. 
The king had sufficient power and 
persistency of character to impress 
his personal policy on the ministries 
which succeeded each other so 
rapidly. The court did not gain 
in popularity, but the public 
:men, with few exceptions, were 
: greatly discredited by their factious 
and impracticable policy when in 
opposition, and their singular flexi- 
bility when in office. The discredit 
of the leading statesmen was in 
itself a very serious calamity, but it 
led to consequences still more fatal. 
The Chamber of Deputies rapidly 
lost in public estimation. It soon 


began to be felt that the debates in 
the Chamber, conducted often with 
considerable warmth, and marked 
with very high ability, were but the 
-demonstrations of rival claimants for 
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power, and that the true principles 
of representative government were 
being lost sight of between the dis- 
graceful selfishness of the sovereign 
and the pitiful contests of office- 
seekers. For some time there were 
constant changes of ministers; but 
throughout the whole of Louis 
Philippe’s reign there never was 
constructed a cabinet with anything 
approaching to a popular policy. 
The object of each minister was 
simply to resist popular demands, 
and the aim of the king was to ob- 
tain larger securities for the main- 
tenance of authority, and to strength- 
en and enrich the Orleans dynasty. 
M. Thiers was neither better nor 
worse than his rivals. When in 
power he has a very sincere horror 
of anything like a liberal policy. His 
early sympathies were easily correct- 
ed by official experience or courtly 
habits. Yet there were times when 
he possessed so much real power 
that he might, had he so willed it, 
have overborne the resistance of the 
sovereign, and, by the advocacy of 
a true popular policy, have made 
constitutional government as dear to 
the French people as the recollec- 
tions of the mingled glory and suffer- 
ings of the empire. But the influence 
of the court weighed heavily upon 
him, and it soon became obvious 
that he was willing to,sacrifice what- 
ever views he might have entertained 
with regard to the establishment of 
parliamentry government. When he 
first became President of the Cabinet 
he was as abject as, or perhaps more 
so, than any of his predecessors in 
all questions of domestic policy. 
With regard to foreign affairs, it is 
true that he advocated a decided, 
though a most unwise, policy. His 
government was broken up on the 
question of intervention in Spain, a 
course to which Louis Philippe was 
strongly opposed, and which neither 
the Chambers or the country desired. 
This was singularly characteristic of 
the view which M. Thiers took of 
the duties of a government. He was 
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well content to leave everythingalone 
in France, and his only ambition was 
to gain credit by a brilliant stroke of 
foreign policy, without considering 
whether itwas right or not to pledge 
the resources of France to the sup- 
port of the then existing dynasty in 
Spain. _ It was the error of a man 
who could not understand what 
was passing before his eyes. He 
did not understand his own 
countrymen, who were sensible 
enough to perceive the uselessness 
and the hopelessness of such inter- 
ference in the concerns of their 
neighbours. He was still living in 
the past, and thought that the main 
object of French policy was to secure 
what is called influence at any sacri- 
fice, however great. Fortunately his 
efforts were foiled, and his country 
was spared the humiliation of at- 
tempting to impose by force of arms 
a particular form of government upon 
the Spanish people. Therefore the 
ministry of the left centre resigned, 
and was succeeded by a cabinet pre- 
sided over by Count Molé. 

But fortune still protected her 
favourite. In. March, 1840, M. 
Thiers was again first minister of 
France. At that time the angry 
feelings of the different sections of 
opposition had somewhat cooled. 
The Legitimists and the Republicans 
were no longer formidable, and the 
Bonapartists were an insignificant 
faction, declining day by day in 
numbers and influence. The minis- 
ter was far from being unpopular. 
There were pressing questions with 
which he might have dealt. All 
France was anxious for parliamen- 
tary and electoral reform. Had 
those questions been fairly discussed 
there might have been some hope 
of effecting a reconciliation of par- 


ties, and if a large measure of reform 


had been introduced by the ministry, 
the nation might have been enlisted 
in support of the Orleans dynasty 
and fo uae government. But 
M. Thiers, ‘either in obedience to 
his own impulses, or from deference 


to his sovereign, refused to entertain 
any project of reform. He again 
threw himself into a course of foreign 
poli:y which eventually proved most 
disastrous to his country. His treat- 
ment. of the Eastern question was 
such that the memorable treaty of 
July was signed, and the whole 
question was finally settled without 
the participation of France. But the 
true reason for the isolation of 
France and her exclusion from 
taking part in the settlement of a 
great European question was, that 
M. Thiers had been pursuing 2 
policy of his own, had been en- 
couraging the Pacha of Egypt in his 
resistance, and had given abundant 
proof to the four powers that he was 
not to be trusted. The consequence 
was, and one greatly to be regretted. 
that France felt herself humiliated 
and insulted. The national feeling 
was excited. The army was put 
upon a war footing, and the fortifica- 
tions were determined upon. But 
Louis Philippe was not disposed to 
encounter the risks of an European 
war for the remote advantages that 
might accrue from the development 
of French influence in Egypt, and 
therefore the ingenious and daring 
minister was compelled to resign in 
favour of M. Guizot, who took office 
in a cabinet presided over, nominally, 
by Marshal Soult. It was the second 
time that M. Thiers missed a great 
opportunity; yet even after his 
resignation he enjoyed a great deal 
of popularity, because it was thought 
that he had been sacrificed by the 
prudence or timidity of the king, 
when he was the one man intent 
upon maintaining the honour and 
interests of France. French feeling 
had been deeply wounded ; even the 
philosophical de Tocqueville had 
made an energetic war speech in the 
Chamber, and it was assumed that 
M. Thiers was not to blame so much 
as the sovereign, who di 

with his services as soon as he could 
and who only made use of the public 
alarm to encircle Paris with fortresses, 
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After his resignation, M. Thiers 
for some time took but little part in 
politics. During the latter years of 
the Guizot ministry he was always in 
opposition ; but, as it seems to us, 
without adding much to his own 
reputation or to the dignity of the 
legislature of which he was a member. 
The last years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign were tolerably prosperous. It 
was, upon the whole, a freer and 
better government than had ever 
been known in France, and until 
the year of famine there was no 
popular discontent. But the king 
and those who advised him seem 
ever to have felt the greatest dis- 
trust of the people, and those among 
the public men who best understood 
the character of the times were un- 
able or unwilling to impress their 
views upon the sovereign ; yet they 
might have seen that the country 
became daily more and more averse 
to the system. People began to 
look at the Chamber as a debating 
society, and nothing more ; and, ex- 
cept to the candidates for office, it 


was very immaterial whether the 
government was taken from the 


right or from the left centre. So 
they drifted on to the fatal February 
of 1848. In those last panic-stricken 
moments, M. Thiers reappeared as 
first minister for six hours or so, 
during which he did as much mis- 
chief as could be in so short a space 
_ oftime. He signed the fatal order 
which caused the troops to withdraw 
when there was no longer any resist- 
ance, and surrendered Paris to a re- 
volutionary mob. He had helped to 
overthrow the Bourbons by his au- 
dacious attacks ; and by his vanity, 
or want of decision, he accomplished 
the ruin of the Orleans dynasty. 
After such a career it is not possible 
to accord to M. Thiers a high place 
- among European statesmen ; nor do 
we think that what he has done in 
later life redeems the faults that he 
committed when he was in the pos- 
session of undoubted power and in- 
» fluence, Latterly he has not in any 
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sense been a man of action; but he 
has from time to time expressed his 
views on great European questions ; 
no doubt with some felicity of 
language, but with a superficiality of 
knowledge and a narrowness of view 
that is almost inconceivable. His re- 
corded speeches about Italy and the 
Papacy would be intensely ridiculous 
if it were not painful to witness a 
man of such high reputation advoca- 
ting all the obsolete traditions of the 
French Foreign Office, and sympa- 
thising with all the worst feelings of 
international jealousy. But it is 
some consolation to think that the 
world is growing wiser, and that the 
brilliant historian of the Consulate 
will fail to persuade his countrymen 
that the permanence of religion in 
France depends upon the political 
humiliation of the inhabitants of the 
States of the Church. This is not 
exactly consistent with the state- 
ments which he has so often made 
in his voluminous writings, that he 
has ever been the friend and the 
champion of liberty ; but it is pre- 
cisely in accordance with the doc- 
trines promulgated in his books. 
His theory of history has always 
been so narrow and perverse that 
he has never hesitated to declare 
that the humiliation of neighbouring 
nations is a part of the legitimate 
policy of France. He is clearly of 
opinion that Italy ought to be 
divided, and kept in a state of weak- 
ness or dependence, and the Papacy 
upheld, for the sake of French in- 
terests. In his eyes it was the glory 
of the Consulate to obtain, and the 
misfortune of the Empire to lose, a 
powerful influence in Germany, 
which after all had only been won 
by force and maintained by oppres- 
sion. Such views seem to us to 
belong to a bygone race of poli- 
ticians, and it would be difficult to 
find many persons with audacity 
enough to avow them. M. Thiers, 
however, seems always perfectly sure 
of the justice of his conclusions, 
and, indeed, there is a certain charm 
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about his easy infallibility. But it 


' -would be dangerous to say that he 





‘head of European nations. 
‘the boast of that country, when at 


has shown himself great either in 
statesmanship or in political philo- 
sophy. As aman of action he has 
decidedly failed; as a writer on 
political subjects, he has added 
nothing to the science or morality of 
history. 

The foregoing review of the cha- 
acter of M. Thiers was written pre- 
vious to the deplorable events of the 
past year. Events have only con- 
firmed its soundness, M. Thiers, as 
President of the French Republic, is 
the same man as when leading the 
counsels of Louis Philippe: yet, 
Monarchist as he is, he will be in no 
hurry to force that principle on the 
Assembly. Wisely, he for the pre- 
sent is content with the situation. 
Ambition is satisfied : he has patriot- 


‘ism enough to be complacent in the 


belief that he is’of use to his country. 
No lapse of time and no depth of 
misfortune will ever deprive France 


‘of the rank which her geographical 


position and her material and men- 
tal advantages have given her at the 
It was 


the height of her power and pro- 
sperity, that on her satisfaction de- 
pended the world’s tranquillity ; but 
the world is not re-assured by all her 


prostration and exhaustion. France, 


even under a cloud, is still foremost 
in the world’s interest. Germany is 
constituting herself a vast empire ; 
Italy is not only achieving her unity, 


‘but also attempting the solution of 


the most arduous religious and poli- 


‘tical questions ; yet when the Em- 
_peror William and King Victor Em- 


manuel summon before them the re- 


“presentatives of their people, their 


addresses are listened to with an at- 
‘tention altogether free from anxiety. 
The welfare of almost all other 
‘countries may engage our sympa- 
thies, but it can only in a slight de- 
gree affect our interests. No pest 
disturbance in our even course is 
-apprehended ; we are safe from alarm 
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on our account; but how far dif- 
ferent is the case with France! The 
French National Assembly met last 
month, at Versailles, after a brief 
recess. ‘The country is still a prey 
to disorder, the government dis- 
tracted by irresolution, the foreigner 
encamped in the territory and pro- 
claiming military law in the occupied 
provinces. Yet that Versailles As- 
sembly is the focus of the world’s 
eyes. The very fact that France 
floats in a sea of uncertainty, that all 
there is demolished, all awaiting re- 
construction, makes whatever con- 
cerns her the world’s concern. We 
must all know whither France is 
tending or whither drifting. France 
is too completely disarmed to think 
of war; yet who can feel quite sure 
of peace ? She is casting about for 
a new political organisation; what 
influence may her decisions exer- 
cise on the institutions of other 
countries ? 

M. Thiers, a few weeks ago, sent 
the Deputies home to their depart- 
ments, charging them to feel the 
pulse of France, to make out whether 
the nation was bent on the recon- 
struction of its time-honoured edi- 
fice, or whether it would give a 
chance to a new fabric which has 
hitherto hardly ever had a fair trial 
—in other words, whether it could 
be brought to express a wish for a 
Monarchy ora Republic. It is very 
doubtful whether the Assembly, at 
its reconvocation, will be found 
greatly advanced towards the solu- 
tion of that question. M. Thiers 
finds himself still confronted by the 
difficulty which he has for so many 
months been anxious to elude. All 
he knows is that, hopelessly divided 
as the Assembly may be on all other 
points, it evinces an almost unani- 
mous repugnance tobe dissolved, and 
that he could bring it to vote almost 
anything rather than its own dissolu- 
tion. He alsoknows that thishappens 
for the very sa’ reason that 
each of the parties which contend for 
the mastery in France feels that it can 
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now and for an indefinite time hold 
its own ground in the present As- 
sembly, while not one of them is at 
all confident of having the upper 
hand in ageneral election. Whatever 
illusion the Deputies may cherish on 
their return from their exploring ex- 

edition to the Departments, it is 
impossible they should flatter them- 
selves that they can report progress. 
There is a perfect stagnation of 
opinion among the French popula- 
tion, the result of political disen- 
chantment and scepticism. The 
French have tried everything, but 
nothing has stood the test of more 
than a few year’s experience. M. 
Thiers exhibits little eagerness to 
show himself to the Chamber. The 
rumours which were so rife not many 
days ago respecting important 
changes in the present condition of 
the French Republic—especially re- 
specting the prolongation of the 
President’s powers, and the renewal 
of the Assembly by the annual elec- 
tion of a third or a fifth of its mem- 
bers—seem to have lost all founda- 
tion as the time draws near at which 
they should receive confirmation. 
In all probability what M. Thiers 
wants is to live on from day to day. 
For his own , at least, he seems 
to have nothing to propose—not to 
have made up his mind about any- 
thing. He will allow himself time 
to watch the play of parties, to study 
the mood of the’ Assembly. Even 
on such questions as the removal of 
the seat of Government to Paris, or 
the admission of the Princes of Or- 
leans into the Chamber, he is slow 
to take the initiative. The fact is 
that, however eager at the outset he 
might be to seize the supreme 
power, he evidently shrinks from the 
responsibility of straining it. He 
had ‘sufficiently clear views about 
the issues of war and peace, he 
showed ardour in his negetiations 
with Bismarck and energy in the 
subjugation of the Commune, but in 
dealing with the Constitutioral ques- 
tion he seems to collapse. He has 
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been a Constitutional Monarchist ;. 
he finds himself at the head of a 
Republic: but he is a Frenchman ; 
he wishes what is best for France— 
nay, what France herself thinks best; 
but Fiance has no choice, neither 
has he. Nothing is more difficult 
than to guide where there is no im- 
pulse. 

What adds to the difficulty of the 
President’s position is that his im- 
partiality is not neutrality. M. Thiers 
has his opinions and his predilec- 
tions. On every imaginable question 
he has elaborate theories and clearly- 
defined tendencies. No man’s pre- 
cedents are better known ; no man’s 
mind has found so frequent, so elo- 
quent, and so consistent an utterance, 
He is a Constitutional Monarchist, 
a stanch friend and faithful servant 
of the Orleans family. Could Mj 
Thiers conceive the possibility of 
France settling down to a second 
July Monarchy, who more gladly 
than he would consent to the ap- 
pearance of the Orleans Princcs in 
the Assembly, and to the elevation 
of the Duc d’Aumale to the Presif 
dency of the Chamber? But what 
if the Chamber or the country would 
not go along with him to the end? 
A first step in any given direction 
would be decisive; it would be a 
declaration of war against the parties 
which at Bordeaux he brought to 
consent to an indefinite truce. Or, 
again, suppose that M. Thiers sin- 
cerely accepts the Republic as an 
existing Government, and yields to- 
the solicitations of those who would 
extort a vote in its favour. Does: 
M. Thiers control any party among 
the Republicans who are at the 
same time his partisans? And if his. 
drift were to usher in the Republic 
and then give it up to other men’s. 

overnance ; if his object were only 
keep the Presidential chair warm 
for D’Aumale or Gambetta, can he 
hope that all parties will be as easily 
amenable to his successor’s ascend- 
ancy as they have hitherto been to- 
his own? Can he expect to found. 
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-a Republic in which all Republicans 
will acquiesce ; and will not every 
decided step towards a Republic 
break the spell that binds the Mo- 
narchical parties, and especially the 
Legitimists and Imperiilists, to tem- 
porary inaction? M. Thiers looks 
upon himself as the only possible 
moderator among French political 
passions. He feels as if a single 
‘step of his might release the pent-up 
forces and disturb the world’s ba- 
lance. He stands alone between 
law and anarchy, between order and 
civil war. Hence he is not even 
ready with an answer to the Orleans 
Princes, who ask for leave to dis- 
charge the duty they owe to their 
constituents by taking their seats in 
the Chamber. He has no answer 
ready—no affirmative and no nega- 
tive answer. He puts the Princes 
off till to-morrow or next day. It 


‘does not seem to strike him that by 


his hesitation he give importance to 
a matter which it might have been 
wiser to treat with indifference. He 
does not appear to consider that 
difficulties may be aggravated by too 
great a reluctance to grapple with 
them ; that by too shrinking a dread 
to mix himself up with any party a 
ruler may equally estrange himself 
from all parties, and end by arraying 
them all against himself. M. Thiers 
evidently has no horror of isolation. 
He is sure of himself, and he appa- 
rently refuses to venture on any ir- 
revocable course till he feels that he 
can be equally sure of France. 
Though we are not disposed to 
give M. Thiers a very conspicuous 
place in the political Pantheon, we 
do not for a moment dispute the 
wonderful and versatile powers which 
he possesses. He is one of the 
most lively and clever men that ever 
lived. The late Lord Lansdowne 
—no mean judge—who had met 
most of the clever men of two gene- 
rations, used to say that M. Thiers 
was incomparably the best converser 
that he had ever listened to. It was 
that power, no doubt, which, in the 
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first instance, led to his success. It 
is equally true that, as an orator, he 
possessed rare gifts. Of dwarfish 
stature, with a strong nasal twang, 
with awkward and uncouth move- 
ments, he was still able to fascinate 
his audience. He succeeded from 
the very first. There was in him 
great vivacity, considerable power 
of illustration, and a happiness in 
taking hold of the points which 
would interest his audience, that at 
once gave him a hold in the Cham- 
ber. At first he spoke in a some- 
what formal and measured manner: 
some people laughed at him; but, 
as usually happens, the clever man 
was too much for the grinning idiot, 
But when he had obtained more 
confidence in himself, and more 
familiarity with his audience, he 
changed his manner completely, and 
adopted that easy, conversational 
style of speaking and reasoning, 
which, when well done, is so de- 
lightful to listen to. There is no 
doubt that he was the most agree- 
able and the most persuasive of 
speakers. We will quote a passage 
from M. de Cormenin, written more 
than thirty years ago, on his power 
as a speaker :— 

Ce n’est pas de l’oraison, c’est de la 
causerie, mais de la causerie vive, brillante, 
légore, volubile, animée de traits histo- 
toriques, d’anecdotes et de reflexions fines ; 
et tout cela est dit, coupé, brisé, lié, delie 
avec une dexterité de langage incomparable 
Sa pensée nait si vite dans cette téte-la, si 
vite qu'on dirait qu'elle est enfantée avant 
d’avoir été congue. Les vastes poumons 
d'un géant ne suffraient pas 4 l’expectora- 
tion des paroles de ce nain spirituel. La 
nature toujours attentive et compatissante 
dans ses compensations semble avoir voulu 
concentrer chez lui toute la puissance de 
la virilité¢ dans les fréles organes du larynx. 

Sa parole vole comme l’aile de loiseau- 
mouche, et vous perce si rapidement qu’on 
se sent blessé sans savoir d’ou trait part. 

Il s’arréte quelquefois tout-’-coup pour 
répondre aux interrupteurs, et il décoche 
sa replique avec une prestesse et un &-pro- 
pos qui les étourdit. 

Si une théorie a plusieurs faces les unes 
fausses, les autres vraies, il les groupe, il 
les méle, il les fait joure, et rayonner devant 
vous d’une main si vive, que vous n’aves 
pas le temps d’attraper le sophisme au pas- 
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sage. Jene sais si le désordre de ces im- 

rovisations, ni Il’incohérent entassement 
i tant de propositions hétérogénes, si le 
bizarre melange de toutes ces idees et 
de tous ces tons est un effet de son 
art; mais cest de tous les orateurs 
celui dont la réfutation est la plus fa- 
cile quand on le lit, la plus difficile quand 
on lécoute. C'est le roué le plus amusant 
de tous nos roués politiques, le plus aigue 
de nos sophistes, le plus subtil et le plus 
insaissisable de nos prestidigitateurs. C’est 
le Bosco de la tribune. 


We have no doubt that M. de 
Cormenin’s clever criticism on the 
speaking of M. Thiers is equally 
applicable to his writing. As a 
writer, he has the power of being 
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eminently popular—partly from a 
certain felicity of style, but much 
more because he never rises above 
a very ordinary reader. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case in the History of 
the Consulate and the Empire, There 
is an easy, self-contented manner 
about the writer; he is not too 
scrupulous about facts, and he flat- 
ters the French reader to the top of 
his bent. Of late, we are happy to 
see that he has found in M. Lan- 
frey, one of the best of the liberal 
writers in France, a ruthless and un- 
sparing critic, 


THE SURE ESTATE. 


Wuat signify the care and pain 
That I must yet endure, 

The loss of Love--the Love in vain, 
The crime of being poor? 


I’ve an estate of solid earth, 
Nor bread nor very deep, 

Where wild winds blow and daisies grow, 
And moonlight shadows sleep. 


’Tis six feet long and two feet wide, 
Shut out from sorrow’s call. 

It shall be mine some happy day,— 
Enough though it be small. 


Till trump of doom it shall be mine, 
And make amends for all ; 

Lost health, lost heart, lost love, lost hope! 
More than amends for all. 


XUM 
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IRISH JUDICIAL AND CRIMINAL STATISTICS. ! 


Dr. Nettson Hancock’s annual 
Reports on the Judicial and Crimi- 
nal Statistics of Ireland are justly 
reckoned among the most valuable 
contributions made by Government 
to statistical science, and in them- 
selves are almost sufficient to justify 
the existence of the Statistical Office 
at the Four Courts. Dr, Hancock 
does not muddle together a mass of 
raw material for scientific inquiry, 
nor does he merely present his own 
conclusions, He gives the facts and 
the figures as they are collected from 
police reports and legal records, but 
side by side with them he offers an 
analytical summary of information 
which otherwise to the vast majority 
of readers would be unmanageable 
and useless. The details of the 
story, told in fragments by uncon- 
nected witnesses, are skilfully pieced 
together until we gain something 
like a comprehensive view of the 
year’s battle between lawlessness 
and civilisation in Ireland, If any 
one suspects that Dr. Hancock 
is distorting facts to support a theory, 
the authentic information printed 
within the same blue covers will 
supply the means of exposing falla- 
cious reasoning or unfair statement. 
We must say for ourselves, however, 
that Dr. Hancock’s explanatory 
analysis of the phenomena of crime 
in Ireland during the year 1870 ap- 
pears to be, in Baconian phrase, 
purely /umen siccum, The acquies- 
cence which has ratified the cool 
judgments of his previous reports 
may be expected, therefore, to stamp 
this present one with general ap- 
proval, though even the most dis- 
passionate of statisticians must feel 


1 Crminal and Judicial Statistics, 1870. 


when he is treating of Irish social 
conditions that he is treading 
per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

The most noticeable fact in regard 
to the statistics for the year 1870, 
as, indeed, for those of the four pre- 
ceding years, is the struggle that is 
going on in Ireland with various 
success between the forces of or- 
derly government and those of dis- 
affection and agrarian crimes. In 
1866 agrarian crime in Ireland had 
reached its minimum point; in that 
year only 87 offences of this kind 
were reported. But in the latter 
months of 1869 and the commence- 
ment of 1870 an appalling outburst 
of agrarian crime occurred, which 
led, as will he remembered, to the 
enactment of the Peace Preservation 
Act of 1870. This statute became 
law on the 5th of April, and four 
months later the Irish Land Act re- 
ceived the Royal assent. Now, it 
is most important to note how 
these measures have co-operated, 
by strengthening the hands of the 
law and by promoting popular con- 
tentment, to suppress agrarian out- 
rages. In the eight months ending 
March 31, 1870, the number of 
agrarian crimes reported was 1622; 
in the eight months ending March 
31, 1871, it was 212. In the same 
periods heinous crimes, not of an 
agrarian character, but specially re- 
ported to the Constabulary, fell from 
2040 to 1722. It is more than pro- 
bable that the outbreak of agrarian 
crime in 1869 was indirectly the re- 
sult of the treasonable agitation that 
broke out in 1866, Itis satisfactory 
to learn that, partly by the same 
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means which have controlled the 
former, the latter has been almost 
stamped out. In 1866, 535 treason- 
able offences were reported ; in 1867, 
530; in 1868, 111; 1869, 47; and 
in 1870, 37. Iti; further gratifying 
to know that in t.e last-mentioned 
number no serious infractions of the 
law were included; there were 35 
cases of seditious language and two 
cases of defacing proclamations. 
These i important results have been 
attained rather by the menace of 
stringent coercive measures than by 
their actual application. The powers 
of the Government, the magistracy, 
and the police have, indeed, been 
largely increased ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, personal liberty in Ireland has 
suffered little practical abridgment. 
The first portion of the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, which prohibits the 
bearing of arms without a licence, 
and imposes other similar restric- 
tions, is applied to the whole of Ire- 
land, with the exception of part of 
Ulster. All the counties of Ireland 
were proclaimed in 1870 under the 
Act, except Tyrone and some ba- 
ronies of Antrim, Down, Donegal, 
Fermanagh, and Londonderry; all 
the cities and towns were so pro- 
claimed, with the single exception 
of Carrickfergus. The second por- 
tion of the Act, which authorises the 
arrest of strangers and of persons 
found in suspicious circumstances, 
the closing of public-houses, Xc., 
was applied during 1870 to Mayo, 
Meath, and Westmeath, and to parts 
of Cavan, King’s County, Longford, 
Roscommon, Tipperary, and Sligo. 
Proceedings were taken under the 
Act in 801 cases, but the majority 
of these were unimportant. Three 
persons were punished for refusing 
to give evidence, and three warrants 
were issued against absconding wit- 
nesses ; 75 strangers were arrested, 
but only 14, who were unable to 
give satisfactory explanations or se- 
curity, were detained in custody. 
Turning from the details of this 
struggle with treasonable and agra- 
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rian crime to the more general fea- 
tures of the statistical record, we 
have to remark, in the first place, 
that the number ofindictable offences 
reported contrasts unfavourably with 
the returns of the previous year. In 
1870 the total number of indictable 
offences not summarily disposed of 
was 9517; in 1869 it was 9178; 
similarly in 1870 the total number 
of indictable offences summarily dis- 
posed of was 19,599; in 1869 it was 
19,421. On the other hand, offences 
(not indictable) disposed of sum- 
marily were 224,406 in 1870, as 
against 219,969 in the previous year. 
Crimes against human life appear at 
first sight to be more numerous in 
1870 than in 1869, but the returns 
are on this point misleading—the 
fact being that under this head are 
now enumerated the offences pre- 
viously unclassified, of “‘ endanger- 
ing safety of passengers in railways,” 
and “ unlawfully abandoning infant 
children.” Riots, we find, have in- 
creased by 34 per cent., perjury by 
more than 28 percent., and malicious 
offences against property by 9 per 
cent. At the same time it should 
be observed that Ireland still main- 
tains its reputation for comparative 
freedom from immoral and abomin- 
able offences, from suicide, bigamy, 
and forgery; under all these heads 
the returns of 1870 show a diminu- 
tion. The decrease in minor offences 
is principally due to the falling off in 
prosecutions under the Ways Acts, 
which, however, is almost balanced 
in prosecutions for drunkenness, 
Dr. Hancock calls attention to the 
fact that the increase in a single year 
amounts to 74 per cent., indicating, 
he contends, “ the need of legislation 
for dealing with habitual drunkards ” 
The distribution of crime through- 
out Ireland is a matter both of 
political and of statistical interest, 
and the recent Census has rendered 


_ it possible to exhibit the proportion 


of offences to population with the 
utmost exactitude. The average of 
of heinous crimes—i.¢c., of offences 
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not summarily dealt with, is, for the 
whole country, 17°7 to every 10,000 
persons, and this proportion chances 
to be precisely attained in the 
county of Longford. But con- 
siderably more than half the entire 
number of heinous crimes were com- 
mitted ih the city and county of 
Dublin, where the proportion rises 
to more than seven times the average. 
Next to Dublin in discreditable pro- 
Minence come Westmeath, with an 
average of 26°5; Kildare with 25°3, 
the City of Cork with 22°5, and Meath 
with 18°8 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. Ulster, on the other hand, 
exhibits the most favourable record ; 
the counties of Down, Donegal, and 
Antrim, and the towns of Belfast and 
Carrickfergus, also are conspicuous 
among the districts which showed in 
1870 a decrease in the number of 
offences as compared with 1869. 
Offences disposed of summarily in 
«870 were in the proportion of 433 
to every 10,000 of the population ; 
but Dublin nearly trebles this aver- 
age; Cork, Waterford, and Belfast 
more than doubleit. In these large 
towns doubtless the excess is to be 
accounted for by the number of 
prosecutions for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. The case of 
Dublin, however, if we include in 
our view both serious crimes and 
minor offences, appears to call for 
special notice, particularly at a time 
when the administration of justice in 
that city is far from being as secure 
as we could desire it. Of the minor 
offences an increase is noted in 
Dublin for the year under review 
from 1182 to 2224 per 10,000 per- 
sons. Again, the proportion of 
offences against property in Dublin, 
as compared with the whole of Ire- 
land or the next largest town, Belfast, 
is very startling. Out of 9725 cases 
of robbery and theft summarily 
rosecuted in Ireland, 5047 occured 
in Dublin and only 794 in Belfast ; 
Out of 657 offences against property 
with violence prosecuted in Ireland, 
320 were committed in Dublin and 
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five in Belfast; out of 73 cases of 
forgery and offences against the 
currency 4I were committed in 
Dablin and none in Belfast. The 
whole of Ulster, it should be added, 
has a right to share in the good cha- 
racter thus sustained by its great 
manufacturing town. 

An interesting and instructive 
part of Dr. Hancock’s report is his 
comparison of the statistics of crime 
in Ireland with those of England 
and Wales, and this is becoming 
every year more easy of accomplish- 
ment by the gradual assimilation in 
form of the [Irish to the English 
returns. In regard to heinous 
crim2, Ireland, on the whole, com- 
pares favourably with this Kingdom; 
the number of indictable offences 
not disposed of summarily in Ire- 
land i: less by one-third than the 
number occurring in a portion of 
the population of England equal to 
that of Ireland. Some classes of 
crim: of a very disgusting and de- 
testable kind are almost unknown 
in [reland, owing miinly, no doubt, 
to the power wielded by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Forgery and coin- 
ing are also far less frequent in the 
sister island than with us, so are 
bigamy, child-stealing, and abortion, 
and offences against property with 
violence. When we read, however, 
that perjuries are less numerous by 
43 per cent. in Ireland than in 
England, we are disposed for @ 
moment to question the absolute 
perfection of statistics. On the 
other hand, offences against human 
life are slightly less numerous in 
proportion on this side of St 
George’s Channel than on the 
other. Riots, assaults, and mali- 
cious offences against property, 
which are matters of daily occur- 
rence in Ireland, are comparatively 
infrequent here. 

Among in-lictable offences sum» 
marily dealt with, these returns 
show that Ireland compares favour- 
ably with England in the number 
of cases of theft, and of brutal 
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offences against women and chil- 
dren ; while, on the other hand, she 
compares unfavourably in cases of 
malicious destruction of property. 
Passing to offences of a minor order, 
an opposite result of the comparison 
is to be noticed. The number of 
charges summarily disposed of in 
England is in proportion little more 
than half the number recorded in 
Ireland. Dr. Hancock, however, 


points out that the greater propor- 
tion of police to population in Ire- 
land tends to a more rigid enforce- 
ment of “ statutes which are more a 
matter of discipline than of crime,” 
such as Acts against Sunday trading. 
In the same way offences against 
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the fishery Acts and similar statutes 
are more stringently punished in 
the sister kingdom. But nothing 
can attenuate the significance of the 
three painful blots on Irish social 
life, pointed out by Dr. Hancock— 
the prevalence of drunkenness, the: 
frequency of common assaults, and 
the number of vagrant prostitutes. 
These account for the preponder- 
ance of minor offences in Ireland 
as compared with England. In 
England, however, offences against 
the Factory Acts, the Revenue 
Laws, the Poor Laws, Game Laws, 
and Vagrancy Laws were more 
numerous, as might be expected 
from our differing social conditions.? 


TO THE HEART’S-EASE. 


Tuov art the violet’s sister, gentle flower, 
The elder and less timid plant, I ween ; 
Thou hidest not thy form from sun and shower 
Beneath the covert of a leafy screen. 
Thy many names imply the favour shown? 
To thy contented, velvet-hooded faces ; 
Perchance by rustic minds best loved and known, 
Though Pensée as an appellation graces 
Thy humble birth, and shows the higher source 


Of courtly thought. 


Thus thou art found 
The favourite of high and low, 


and dost endorse 


With “love” and “ thought ” the waste and garden ground ; 
I would thy fabled attributes were truly mine, 


That I might /ove and think of Him who did thy tints combine. 1 


1 Reproduced mainly from Zhe Times 
* Heart’s-ease ; two faces under a hood ; love in idleness ; pansy. 
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WHAT THE PAPERS REVEALED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“Sir, the gentlemen are coming 
down.” 

“Indeed ! I suppose, then, it’s all 
over. Poor old Nancy ! she will be 
a dreadful loss to me.” And the 
speaker looked up with a sigh from 
a volume of Greek plays, which he 
had been reading with evident 
relish. 

The room in which this brief col- 
loquy took place was a handsome 
and lofty, but not very spacious 
apartment, pannelled in oak and 
lined with book-cases; a massive 
oak table, quaintly carved, was 
drawn near the large old-fashioned 
grate, where a fire of mixed coal and 
wood burned brightly. Everything 
in the room bespoke comfort and 
luxury, but of the ornamental ele- 
ment there was not a single vestige. 
The original oak chair had been dis- 
carded to make way for deep- 
cushioned loungers, and in one of 
these sat the master of the house, 
Sir Edward Ashly, his book now 
closed, plunged in what is common- 
ly called “a brown study.” 

The servant-girl, with the uncer- 
tainty that betrayed a novice to the 
ways of the house, moved and re- 
placed a tray containing wine-glasses, 
decanters, and biscuits, that she, a 
minute before, deposited on the cen- 
tre table; she then busied herself in 
re-arranging the folds of the window 
curtains, glanced inquisitively from 
one side of the room to the other, 
from the huge lamp burning on the 
centre table, to the smaller pair on 
the chimney-piece, and apparently 
gaining no inspiration by the inspec- 
tion, inquired hesitatingly : 

“ Anything more, sir ?” 

“No,” said the master, shortly ; 
“ you may go.” 


As he spoke, the heavy curtains 
that hung before the door were 
raised, and two gentlemen entered 
the room. The foremost of them 
looked very grave; he was a tall 
man with silvery hair, and his white 
cravat pronounced him a clergyman. 

“1 am glad you sent for me,” he 
said ; “the poor woman, so Dr. Nichol 
tells me, grew calm directly she heard 
I was coming, and although greatly 
agitated at first, her end was peace.” 

“She is dead, then ?” 

“Dead,and no mistake,” observed 
the gentleman who had not yet 
spoken, rubbing his hands cheerfully, 
and approaching the blaze. “I never 
allow the parson to be summoned 
till all hope is over; the sight of 
one is two suggestive to a nervous 
patient. But,” he added more seri- 
ously, “ when I feel my efforts to be 
hopeless, I make way for the disciple 
of a better Physician.” 

“Poor old Nancy!” said Sir Ed- 
ward, regretfully, ‘Well, if skill 
could have saved her, I am sure 
yours would, And now draw nearer 
the fire ; you will require a glass of 
wine before venturing into the frosty 
air.” 

“You see I did not wait for an 
invitation,” remarked the clergyman, 
who was already seated, “I consider 
myself one of the privileged few who 
may venture with impunity into the 
lion’s den,” 

“Tt would be strange if you could 
not, Fugent,” answered Sir Edward, 
“for, of course, by the lion you 
mean me. A chat over old college- 
days sometimes does good even to a 
hermit.” 

“ And what a hermit you have be- 
come !” was Mr, Nugent's reply ; “it 
seems impossible to understand why 
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aman who has lived all his life in 
continental courts should return 
home merely to shut himself up.” 

“ For that very reason you ought 
to understand it,” answered his 
friend. ‘When I first left England, 
many years ago, I required the whirl 
of action and continual change of 
scene; but I was ambassador in 
Spain long enough to wish heartily I 
had never accepted the post, inde- 
pendent of my earlier diplomatic 
experiences in Turkey and Russia. 
Such responsibilities give a surfeit of 
society, [ assure you, and render 
repose inexpressibly desirable and 

ateful.” 

“Well,” here interposed the doc- 
tor, “I candidly confess that your 
perfect seclusion is a mystery to me ; 
no dervish could worship solitude 
with more pertinacity. Of course, 
personally, it makes the exception 
in my favour the more flattering ; 
but can you wonder at the indigna- 
tion of the county when a man in 
in your position, Sir Edward Ashly, 
of Ashly Hall, indulges in such un- 
orthodox tastes ?” 

“That indignation has long ago 
died out,” auswered Sir Edward, 
good-humouredly; “the world is, 
fortunately, very willing to forget 
those who forget it; my return and 
retirement weretheconventional nine 
days’ wonder, nothing more. Be- 
sides, I am not without compan- 
ions,” he added, pointing to the 
book-cases round the room. 

“ And these have been your only 
companions ever since you came 
back to England ?” the doctor said, 
interrogatively, his eyes following the 
direction indicated; “why, that 
must be nearly four years.” 

*¢ Just four years.” 

“And that during all that time 
you have had no other servant to 
wait upon you but the poor old wo- 
man lying above ?” 

“No other.” 


“More of your eccentricity,” cried: 


Mr. Nugent. “Not only you re- 
Strict your household to one sole at- 
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tendant, but you choose for the post 
the ugliest and most repulsive sam- 
ple of womanhood I ever beheld. I 
am now merely speaking of appear- 
ances, for I remember how well and 
faithfully she served you, and have 
often remarked with astonishment 
her wonderful quietness and rapidity 
while waiting on us at table; but how 
could you have ever brought your- 
self to look at her?” 

“ Habit, I suppose. There were 
two other servants in the house be- 
sides old Nancy ; but you never saw 
them, for she constituted herself my 
special attendant, gliding about 
noiselessly, and keeping the others, 
with their creaking shoes, always in 
the lower regions. It was such com- 
fort. The house might have been 
managed by invisible fairies, so 
punctually and silently everything 
was done:” 

“ How much you will miss her!” 
said Mr. Nugent. 

‘“‘ More than I can tell you. When 
I first returned from abroad, my 
present head groom, who was then 
my valet, chose her for me from 
among the few that presented them- 
selves; for there were not many 
willing to take service in a great, 
lonely country house, deserted ex- 
cept in one wing, without any pro- 
spect of company or variety. He 
chose her for the qualities which 
would have deterred you, and which 
made her so inestimable to me, her 
excessive ugliness, her insurmount- 
able taciturnity, and her activity, 
remarkable in so old a woman ; and 
he certainly chose well. The poor 
creature fell into my ways silently 
and at once; her seamed and scar- 
red face was an ever-present assur- 
ance of the impossibility of lovers 
and interlopers ; her grim determi- 
nation and surliness, a guarantee of 
her empire below stairs; and, to 
give you an idea of the really un- 
precedented value of old Nancy, I 
do not remember having once ex- 
changed as many as six words with 
her during the four years that she 
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was my exclusive and constant at- 
tendant.” 

Sir Edward Ashly concluded his 
sentence in the slow and impressive 
tone always adopted when the cul- 
minating point of a eulogy is 
reached. 

Dr. Nichol smiled. “ * Words are 
as silver, but silence is as gold,’” he 
quoted ; “I always thought, for my 
part, that your old servant was a 
mute, until called in to attend her ; 
and I am ashamed to say, although 
not a timid man, that her ghastly, 
fossilised face used to frighten me. 
It is painful to think how much we 
are influenced by looks,” the doctor 
said ; “and in cases like the present, 
how unjustly so. My dear Ashly, 
you will find it difficult to replace 
this poor woman. Such qualities as 
those you esteem most are rare.” 

“T don’t expect I shall ever re- 
place her. Already that girl who 
emerged from the back premises 
when poor Nancy gave up work, 
(which she did not till the last mo- 
ment,) has driven me to the verge 
of insanity, rushing about, bustling, 
fussing, and actually tormenting 
me for orders. Orders! Why, 
Nancy never asked me for an order 
in her life. She did everything by 
intuition, and never left anything 
undone. Poor faithful old monster, 
I shall miss her steady, unobtrusive 
services, as I would the presence of 
an old friend.” 

“ How long was she ill?” asked 
the rector. 

“"Fwo days,” the doctor said, re- 
plying for his host. ‘“ When I was 
first sent for, I saw there was no 
hope; the frame completely shat- 
tered and worn out; and I asked 
the poor woman if she would like 
to go home. She said she had no 
home.” 

“Poor thing !” observed Sir Ed- 
ward ; “I did not know that; but 
in any case, I think it a cruelty to 
send a servant away for getting sick, 
as if it were a crime. Yet this is 
often done. For my part, I gave 
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orders that poor Nancy should re- 
ceive as much care as myself, in 
proof of which she was attended by 
my favourite doctor.” 

“You could not do less, even in 
a human point of view,” answered 
Mr. Nugent ; “ besides, this old 
woman always struck me as a per- 
fect Cerberus of trustworthiness and 
vigilance ; and, from what you say, 
she must have exceeded all I gave 
her credit for.” 

“Four years of untiring service 
are a great test,” Sir Edward said, 
with a groan. “I expect I shall 
soon learn, to my cost, how invalu- 
able she has been to me.” 

“ By-the-bye, what was her name?” 
asked the doctor ; “ we shall wantit 
for the burial certificate.” 

**T don’t know,” moodily replied 
the host, whose thoughts were occue 
pied with his difficulty in the matter of 
household reorganisation ; “I never 
heard—I always called her Nancy.” 

“We can easily settle that ques- 
tion,” said the rector, producing a 
roll of papers from his pocket; 
“* the poor creature’s mind was sorely 
ill at ease; and one of her last 
efforts was expended in drawing 
this packet from under her pillow, 
saying it would tell all about her.” 

With these words, Mr, Nugent 
handed the papers to Sir Edward, 
who began listlessly to unroll them 3 
but no sooner had his eyes fallen on 
the first word, than, with a smothered 
sound, as if he had received a heavy 
blow, he clutched nervously at the 
table, and his face, from pale, be- 
came perfectly livid. With wild 
eagerne$s he perused the documents, 
and when the last had been read, 
he raised his head, revealing to his 
astonished companions a face so 
a as to be almost unrecog- 
nisable— ghastly, expressionless, and 
awful in _ ee Then, before 
either of his friends, 
the suddenness of the eat cua 
utter a word, his grasp relaxed, the 
papers fluttered to the ground, and 
he fell back rigid and insensible. 
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Both gentlemen flew to his as- 
sistance, and endeavoured to re- 
store him, but unsuccessfully. The 
servant-girl nearly took leave of her 
senses, when summoned by Dr. 
Nichol, at the sight of her master, 
motionless and apparently dead, and 
threatened to faint herself, when 
the doctor resorted to his lancet, all 
simple restoratives having failed. 
As the blood started, in obedience 
to the summons, the baronet moaned 
and opened his eyes. 

“ All right !” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, twisting a handkerchief round 
the incision; “in a very few mo- 
ments ‘Richard will be himself 
again.’ ” 

“ Doctor, can you account for 
this?” whispered Mr. Nugent, 


whose curiosity rose as his fears 
“Was it caused by those 


_ lessened. 
papers ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Perhaps a date, 
or even a stray word, may have 
brought too vividly before him 
some forgotten circumstance. Cer- 
tain it is, that the mind first, and 
then the body, gave way under a 
mental shock.” 

“The body—yes ; but the mind ?” 
said the rector, in a horror-struck 
voice. “You don’t mean to say—” 

“Oh! only for the moment, of 
course,” answered the doctor. 
‘ “ Look at him now! in five minutes 
he will be as well as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Mr. 
Nugent, greatly relieved. 

By degrees Sir Edward’s colour 
returned. “Those papers?” were 
his first words, 

“Oh, never mind the papers, 
Ashly,” said the rector; “leave 
them to me, and I will see about 
everything. The fire was too hot 
for you, and you fainted.” 

“No, Nugent. You know, as 
well as Dr. Nichol, that it was not 
“the, fire. 
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name that I never expected to see 
again, and learned from them a 
strange and wonderful fact — so 
wonderful that it is impossible to 
realise it. The unexpected resur- 
rection of that name that prostrated 
me; but now the shock is over, I 
feel I shall derive comfort from 
what I have discovered.” 

“Good !” said the doctor, as if 
dismissing the subject. “ ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’” 

“ But,” Sir Edward continued, 
“you ask me no questions, and I 
appreciate your delicacy, for you 
must have been startled and mysti- 
fied ; but there is now no reason 
why I should not enlighten you. 
The one great episode of my life 
has been revived to-night; the 
episode which made me a wanderer 
from youth to age from my native 
land. The long-buried memories 
have been suddenly recalled to life ; 
you shall hear them, if you like.” 

The faces of both gentlemen be- 
trayed eager curiosity, but Mr. Nu- 
gent hesitated. “If the mere re- 
collection has been too much for 
you, a long recital will surely do 
you harm,” he said. 

“ No,” answered Sir Edward, “it 
was the surprise that upset me ; and 
moreover, brooding on such a past 
would be worse than relating it.” 

“ True,” said the doctor, nodding 
assent; “ brooding would be worse.” 
And his sanction settled the ques- 
tion. 

“T really owe you an explanation 
of my strange emotion,” their host 
then said, heaping additional logs 
on the fire from a handsome carved 
wood case that stood beside his 
chair, a relic of continental habits. 
“Draw near; and while we share 
the house between us and the dead 
upstairs, I will tell you what those 
papers recalled, and what they re- 
vealed.” 
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What the Papers Revealed. 


THE NARRATIVE, 


When I bade farewell to a college 
life—leaving you, Nugent, winning 
the prizes of all, and the envy of 
some—lI started at once for Wales, 
on a visit to Sir Andrew Heath. 
This visit had been a long-planned 
project of my parents, and originated, 
strangely enough, in a romantic 
attachment of Sir Andrew’s for my 
mother. My father, who had been 
the confidant lover, became, ulti- 
mately, the husband ; but, contrary 
to the usual rule in such cases, no 
quarrel ensued. Sir Andrew, 
shortly afterwards, married an heir- 
ess, who, fortunately for him, shared 
his love for the country, and they 
lived quite out of the world, on 
their estates in Waies. My father, 
Sir Edward Ashly, had only one 
child, a daughter. The result is 


obvious: to cement the two friend- 
ships, to join the two fortunes, to 
connect the two families—such was 
‘the dream of our respective parents 


from earliest years. 

As a child, I had been accus- 
tomed to speak of my little wife, 
but I had never seen her; my 
father had a theory on the subject, 
and did not believe in years of 
childish familiarity being favourable 
to the development of the tender 
passion ; so it was arranged that not 
until I had come to man’s estate, 
and had left college, was I to see 
the young lady, and judge for my- 
self whether the wishes so long en- 
tertained by the houses of Ashl 
.and Heath were likely to be reali 
My father’s system was certainly a 
good one; no constraint was laid 
apon me; I was merely made ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, 
and left to decide for myself. In 
consequence of the young lady being 
personally unknown to me, the 
charms of expectation and conjec- 
ture were added to the greater in- 
terests involved, and I started on 
my journey to Wales in a state of 


excitement and suspense that would 
have delighted my father and Sir 
Andrew, could they but have known 
it. 

I am telling you a story of many 
years ago, before railways were every- 
where, and isolation an impossi- 
bility. Such is truly the case now, 
but in those days many parts of the 
country were almost unattainable ; 
and my journeyto Glentwyr,a thinly- 
populated district in the most distant 
section of Wales, was an affair of no 
inconsiderable magnitude. Many 
days, in various coaches, brought 
me to within some five miles of my 
destination, where I found Sir 
Andrew Heath’s carriage in waiting, 
with post-horses, to carry me the rest 
of the way. 

The approach to Glentwyr was a 
scene of barren picturesqueness 
almost savage in its desolation, but 
very beautiful nevertheless, I did 
not remember having seen a single 
human habitation from the time I 
entered the carriage till I drove 
through the little village of Glentwyr. 
All the stories of fairy palaces I had 
loved to read as a boy rushed to my 
memory when I first laid eyes on Sir 
Andrew Heath’s grand old house, 
lying in a wide-spreading, sheltered 
valley, and encompassed round by 
the finest and boldest mountains in 
the country. I have often been re- 
minded of its situation by one of our 
most sympathetic modern poets, in a 
reference he makes toa similar scene, 
which he describes happily as 

** A lovely land-lock’d vale.” 
Sir Andrew received me at the door 
of his house—an honest, open- 
hearted, country gentleman, some- 
whatboisterous, I thought—probably 
an active sportsman and farmer. 
Such was my first impression, and I 
had some pretension to unusual 
powers of observation. He led 
me at once to Lady Heath, 
and left us to make acquain- 
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tance. She struck me as a 
delicate woman, rather preoccupied 
with her health, but in a graceful, 
feminine way, not devoid of a cer- 
tain charm ; and before we had been 
many minutes together, I was wholly 
fascinated by that indescribable 
gentleness which, for want of a better 
word, we call womanliness, and 
which she possessed to a remark- 
able extent. 

It was during that interview that 

I first looked on my long-dreamed- 
of betrothed. Where was she? 
Had she heard of my arrival? How 
soon should I see her? Such were 
the questions I was asking myself— 
a feeling of restless impatience steal- 
ing overme. When she entered the 
room, on perceiving me, she started, 
as if unprepared for my presence, 
but went through the ceremony of 
introduction with haughty stateliness, 
To say she was handscme would be 
to use an expression contemptibly 
weak—there was something startling 
in her faultless loveliness ; highly- 
coloured and ideal as all my pre- 
conceived portraits had been, I had 
never pictured in my imagination a 
beauty so dazzling as hers. She 
held a book in her hand, and I heard 
from her mother that she was a great 
reader : from her I could not obtain 
a word. This reticence continued 
throughout the whole of the first 
day, and for long afterwards. 

I must not weary you with minute 
details, though every hour spent 
under ‘that roof is ‘as vivid to me as 
if it had only ‘occurred yesterday. 
Let it suffice to say, ‘that as day after 
day passed by, uneventful and mono- 
tonous, I could not thaw the icy 
reserve Miss Heath had shown me 
from the first. 

Alone, comparatively speaking, 
in a country house, it seemed almost 
impossible, that constant companion- 
ship should not inevitably render an 
increase of familiarity ; yet, far from 
this, her manner, with time, only 
grew more distant and undemon- 
strative; and, if occasionally I 
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sought to join her solitary rambles 
in the park, she would either 
acquiesce silently, laying down with 
ostentatious resignation some fa- 
vourite book, or darkly hint a vague 
taunt about forced companicnship. 


I was honestly mystified. I could 
not decide whether to attribute her 
varying, but always disdainful mood, 
to a naturally morbid character, self- 
cultured in solitude, or to a studied 
motive for which it was impossible 
to conjecture a cause. That I was 
personally distastefully to her, as my 
fears sometimes suggested, seemed 
contradicted by the fact, that in the 
very first hour we met, before she 
could have formed any opinion 
adverse or favourable to me, her 
manner had been equally repelling. 
Besides, if such a feeling existed, 
why not express it? Her marriage 
was not compulsory, and I felt sure 
that whatever might be my sufferings, 
and their disappointment, herparents 
would never force a sacrifice to their 
wishes, from an only child. 

With Sir Andrew and Lady Heath 
I was soon on the friendliest terms, 
and their open-hearted kindness 
formed a strong contrast to their 
daughter’s unfathomable nature. To 
them, therefore, I confided all my 
doubts, and certainly found consola- 
tion. Sir Andrew attributed his 
daughter’s reserve to the natural 
shyness of a young girl, brought up 
in an almost uninhabited part of the 
country, isolated from all society, 
having never met a young man 
before ; and, moreover, aware of the 
object of my visit to Glentwyr—en 
additional reason for conscious bash- 
fulness. He argued that the reserve 
which alarmed me ought, rather, to 
be a source of satisfaction, as show- 
ing the delicate and sensitive nature 
of the girl I hoped to make ‘my wife, 

Lady Heath, with truer instinct, 
deplored her daughter’s manner, but 
it appeared to occasion her no sur- 
prise. Miss Heath, she told me, 
was reticent and undemonstrative, 
even with her parents; she had 
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lived on books ever since she had 
been able to read, and had resisted 
every effort of her mother’s to stop 
her constant supplies of indiscrimin- 
ate literature. “I feared,” con- 
cluded Lady Heath, “ that so much 
reading, in a life of inaction, might 
tend to a morbid state of mind ; but 
Gabriella ‘is a strong nature, and I 
am a weak one; and though she 
never openly disobeyed me, I fore- 
saw great difficulties in depriving 
her of her only pleasure ; especially 
as I could not hope to make Sir 
Andrew understand my view of the 
case.” 

There was something so reassuring 
and so plausible in all this reasoning, 
that I gladly allowed myself to be 
convinced by it; resolved that, if 
patience only was required, I would 
endeavour to emulate that of Jacob 
for his beloved Rachel; for the 
beauty of this strange girl had en- 
slaved me. I could not call the 
feeling love —however strong the 
passionate element in love, there 
still must be a large share of per- 
sonal identity, a real or supposed 
sympathy with individual character : 
something beyond the mere outward 
impression on the senses, to compass 
the full meaning of the word ; where- 
as Gabriella Heath’s mind was a 
sealed book to me, her character as 
inscrutable, her feelings, if she had 
any, as impenetrable as those of the 
sphinx. But an admiration stronger 
than reason, and overwhelming in 
intensity, grew upon me in spite of 
myself. It may be that the mystery 
of her unalterable reserve gave ad- 
ditional fascination to her already 
irresistible loveliness ; for her cold, 
proud face was full of power, and 
the character of her beauty the com- 
plete reverse of what would be ge- 
nerally attributed to a passionless 
nature. But whatever the cause, 
the result was that my whole life 
and thoughts became concentrated 
into a desire to lead her to a be- 
trayal of her real nature ; and many 
were the traps I laid to find the bent 
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of her mind, and on that clue to 
shape my course. 

There were times when a gleam 
of animation rewarded my persever- 
ance. I remember especially one 
occasion that, seeing her with a 
history of the first French revolution: 
in her hand, I made some trivial re- 
mark on the pathetic incidents of 
the time, the sufferings of the weak, 
well-meaning king, the degradation 
of the beautiful, proud queen, and 
the unhappy, heartrending story of 
the poor child, Louis XVII. She 
turned on me with unexampled 
scom— 

“Of course,” she sneered, ‘‘ what 
is it if people groan for generations: 
under the pressure of tyranny and 
wrong? What if they toil, and 
faint, and perish, to supply a proper- 
succession of pleasures to their su- 
periors? What if they die by thou- 
sands of starvation and penury? It 
is their business—the purpose for 
which they were created ; but if, by 
some mistake, a latent spark of 
manhood struggles to the surface, 
and they rise upon the oppressors, 
or the representatives of their op- 
pressors, to proclaim a glorious 
equality, then the necessary sacrifice 
of two or three lives is a blot upon 
the page of iiistory, hitherto quite- 
unsullied by the myriads of deaths 
among the people, caused by ini- 
quitous and heartless misgovern- 
ment. If such narrow-minded ego- 
tism is education, you had better 
not have gone to college.” 

Her extraordinary warmth on so 
completely abstract a subject quite 
bewildered me; her philosophy, 
too, though, perhaps, well founded,. 

sounded strange from the lips ofa 
girl scarcely twenty years of age ; 
and it seemed to me, as days wore 
on, that I knew her less and less. 

Beyond this one outbreak, how- 
ever, and an occasional sarcasm 
when any question of social distine- 
tion was started, I never got any 
further clue to Miss Heath’s real 
character, her unvarying placidity 
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remained as unimpressionable as 
ever. At length, when days and 
weeks brought me apparently no 
nearer the object of my mission 
than in the first hour of my arrival, 
I resolved, in a fit of despair, to 
brave all consequences, and propose 
to Gabriella. Her whole conduct 
was such an enigma, that I thought 
it might possibly conceal an inclina- 
tion favourable to myself; and, at 
- all hazards, a declaration would lead 
me to a partial solution of the 
puzzle. 

When I apprised Sir Andrew of 
my intention, he implored me to 
delay until we knew more of each 
other. To this I replied that I had 
given up all hope of ever knowing 
more of Gabriella ; and that I had 
certainly been at Glentwyr long 
enough for her to know me fully. 
IT did not tell him how much I was 
beginning to suffer from this pro- 
tracted suspense; how, with every 
succeeding day, my passionate ad- 
miration made the barrier between 
us an ever-increasing torture; yet, 
with the cowardly consciousness that 
a refusal might result in banishment 
from her presence, I listened to Sir 
Andrew’s warnings against precipi- 
tancy. 

“Wait, at least,” he said, “ till 
after the fair”—a most important 
era in the lives of all Glentwyr 
people. Once a year this little vil- 
lage awakes to life ; buyers and sel- 
lers, marionettes and menageries 
flock in, for the day, from all parts 
of the country ; and every one, from 
the highest to the lowest, is expected 
to be in a state of excitement and 
exultation at the great event. Even 
Gabriella forgets her books, and 
seems as interested as the busiest 
when the fair time comes round. 
“You will have an opportunity of 
seeing her as you have not seen her 
yet, and may then find the secret 
spring to her favour, which you do 
not-seem sure of having yet disco- 
vered. She is, perhaps, a little cold, 
and, like all women, capricious ; too 
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much precipitation may rouse her 
opposition, and I think you now 
concur enough in the family wishes 
to dread this, Therefore I say, wait 
a little. In my day young men were 
not in such a terrible hurry to give 
way to despair.” 

And accordingly I waited. 

There certainly was a change in 
Miss Heath ; her placid tranquillity 
was replaced by an unmistakable 
restlessness. She now often joined 
our general conversation, always in- 
troducing the subject of the fair, 
either proposing to her father to 
throw open the park gates and give 
a banquet to all comers, or declaring 
her intention of passing her whole 
day in the village in the midst of 
the festival. 

My heart began to beat with a 
sensation almost like hope as I 
noticed this change; there was 
something so natural and girlish in 
her interest for the coming gala, and 
anxiety for the people’s enjoyment 
of their holiday, that I argued well 
from the contrast to the indifference 
she had hitherto shown for every- 
thing. 

Sir Andrew readily entered into 
all her sympathy for the villagers, 
and promised that the presence of 
the party from the castle should not 
be wanted to crown the occasion as 
a complete success. ‘To me the 
projected fair was a species of reve- 
lation ; it seemed to explain away 
my principal doubts, and account 
for Gabriella’s outward apathy by 
her life of unnatural stagnation. 
Lady Heath had said that her daugh- 
ter was a girl of strong mind ; she 
had been brought up in an atmo- 
sphere so dull and eventless as to 
be absolute petrefaction, and had 
probably ended in creating a fictitious 
existence for herself, through her 
books, in which, as far as thought 
and feeling went, she absolutely 
lived. From this imaginary region, 
pleasure, excitement, variety alone 
could wean her, permanently perhaps, 
temporarily certainly, as her activity 
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for the coming festival abundantly 
testified, There was still one draw- 
back to my growing confidence. 
Willing as Gabriella was to converse 
on the subject of the coming fes- 
tivity, with me, especially when alone, 
she was as silent and reserved as 
ever ; not even on the all-absorbing 
topic could I get her to utter an 
opinion. She froze at once, when- 
ever I attempted to address her. 

When, at last, the long-expected 
morning dawned, I threw open my 
window to let in the glorious sun- 
shine, distant noises from the village, 
principally the discordant notes of 
primitive musical instruments, came 
wafted in on the air. I fancied, as 
I listened, that Gabriella must have 
heen disturbed by these sounds many 
hours before, for hers were the only 
rooms that looked out towards the 
village, and were much better situ- 
ated for seeing and hearing than any 
others in the castle. Indeed, with 
a good glass, she could probably 
distinguish the movements of the 
- busy multitude, and count the num- 
ber of booths and tents erected 
during the night. She certainly 
never looked more beautiful than 
when we met that morning at the 
breakfast -table ; her grand eyes 
: sparkling somewhat restlessly, and 
her cheeks flushed with a colour al- 
most feverish in its intensity. 

Sir Andrew also seemed im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
occasion. An annual /éfe, that 
his mere presence sanctioned, was 
an institution far more to his taste 
than the gaieties of society, that 
he had tired of at a very early 
age. Lady Heath looked at father 
and daughter with an amused 
smile. She had lived in the fashion- 
able world for many years, an ac- 
knowledged belle and a courted 
heiress. Fortunately for the blunt 
country gentleman she chose, a be- 
lief in her own extreme delicacy and 
failing health, led her to prefer a life 
of perfect retirement to any other ; 
but the importance allowed to this 
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little rustic festivity by Sir Andrew 
and Gabriella, recalled, no doubt, 
in startling contrast, some memories 
of the busy life beyond the little 
world of Gwentwyr. Nevertheless, 
in her quiet way, she shared her 
huband’s and child’s wishes for the 
successful issue of the holiday, and 
consented for once to forget her 
ailments, and accompany us to the 
scene of action. The great event 
of the day was to be a wrestling- 
match between the chosen cham- 
pions of the surrounding villages ; 
so, after wandering a short time 
among the temporary booths, lavish- 
ing small coins on every side, and 
patronising for a few moments each 
separate show, we were led to the 
seat of honour reserved for us on 
the field, where the modern tourna-- 
ment was to take place. I say “ tour- 
nament” advisedly, for, however 
unromantic and degenerate this dis- 
play of brute force might be, com- 
pared with the knightly feats of tilt- 
ing, an old flavour of chivalry was 
cast upon the scene, in the custom, 
revived by Miss Heath, of crowning 
the victor. Had the exhibition been 
twice as interesting as it possibly 
was, I should not have noticed a 
single detail. My whole attention 
was riveted on my betrothed. She 
followed the varying scene with 
breathless interest, and seemed 
transfigured suddenly from an insen- 
sate statue into a passionate, palpi- 
tating woman. Even Sir Andrew 
remarked the change, for he looked 
at me triumphantly, and at his daugh-- 
ter, as if struck with an unusal sense 
of her exceeding loveliness. 

You will think I am infringing on 
my privileges as a narrator, in dwell- 
ing so often on the wondrous attrac- 
tions of this young girl. Forgive 
me ; I cannot help it, and I shall 
not tax your patience much longer. 
In a few minutes I shall have ceased 
for ever to trespass in this respect. 
Till then, and while I am endeavour- 
ing to recal the scene on the village 
green, the most promment point in 
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the picture must be the almost super- 
human beauty of Gabriella in her 
transformation, for such it was. 

As I have before mentioned, I did 
mot follow the details of the struggle, 
but every phase of it was reproduced 
in my betrothed’s changing face. At 
One moment it lighted up with en- 
thusiasm, her cheeks burned, her 
lips parted, and her whole frame 
seemed thrilling with excitement, 
and unconsciously she half rose from 
her seat ; at another moment I saw 
her turn so deadly pale, I thought 
she would have fainted, and seri- 
ously alarmed I whispered to Lady 
Heath, who, looking round, was 
frightened at her daughter’s pal- 
lor. “Come away at once, dear- 
est,” she said, holding out her arm 
‘to support the trembling girl; 
“‘this has been too much for you.” 
But with a strong effort that showed 
‘how complete was her mastery over 
herself, Gabriella, on beingremarked, 
recovered her composure. “No, 
mamma,” she said, “ I am not ill— 
I cannot go—we must stay to the 
end. And without giving her 
mother time to answer, she appealed 
to Sir Andrew, who, intent on the 
“wrestling, had observed nothing, 
-and of course consented. Follow- 
ing the direction of his eyes, I 
sought the cause of Gabriella’s 
motion, and saw one of the hither- 
to most successful wrestlers pros- 
‘rate and wounded on the ground. 
It was evident that such a display 
“was not fit for a girl unused to the 
‘slightest excitement ; while at the 
‘same time it showed how rich in 
human sympathies was her apparent- 
ly cold nature, how delicate her 
‘sensibilities, how much too trying 
ithe present tention on her nerves. 
With the simplicity of a child, she 
‘suffered with the fallen, and tri- 
umphed with the victorious; and 
when at last the conqueror was 
‘brought to her feet to be crowned, 
‘she performed the ceremony with a 
pride and solemnity too full of grace 
to be ridiculous. I scarcely re- 
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marked the recipient of this honour, 
who appeared to be a strongly-built, 
handsome young fellow, with a 
rather sheepish expression of face. 

On our return to the castle, 
Gabriella’s vivacity deserted her ; 
exhausted probably by the fatiguing 
events of the day, she sank into 
her usual listless silence, and retired 
early to her own apartment. Gentle- 
men, I have reached a point in my 
story that it is agony even to recal ; 
every hour of that fatal evening lives 
again as I rake up the long-buried 
memory ; nearly forty years—a life- 
time—lie between me and it, yet 
even now, I dare not dwell upon it. 

Briefly, then, our usual evening’s 
amusement, chess—between Lady 
Heath and me, while Sir Andrew 
dozed in an easy chair—was on this 
occasion interrupted more than once 
by noisy cries from the village, 
which increased steadily, and to 
judge by the sound, seemed coming 
nearer. Presently all doubt on this 
score was confirmed, the shouts grew 
louder and louder, and we could al- 
most distinguish voices. 

“Strange that this noise has not 
disturbed Gabriella,” muttered Sir 
Andrew,—“hers is the only room 
from which anything could be seen ; 
go, my dear, and find out what it 
= 

Lady Heath was pale, and evi- 
dently alarmed. ‘Come with me,” 
she said. And Sir Andrew seized 
one of the branch candlesticks from 
the table, and followed her out of 
the room. 

I waited anxiously—not long, 
however. A minute barely elapsed, 
before a wild shriek rang through the 
house,—a shriek so piercing, so full 
of terror, that, reckless of conse- 
quences, I rushed to the spot, follow- 
ing in the wake of Sir Andrew, who 
was just then entering his daughter’s 
inner chamber. What this chamber 
was like I never knew. I felt that 
the window was open, for the night 
air blew upon my face; but my 
eyes were fastened on the scene 
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within. Lady Heath lay on the 
ground in a fainting fit, mercifully 
ainconscious for some moments of 
what ensued. Sir Andrew totally 
oblivious of his corpse-like wife, 
whose most fanciful complaint had 
always filled him with concern, was 
looking steadily, and with grim de- 
termination into the room, at the 
other actors in this horrible drama. 
For there were two—Gabriella, her 
long hair falling loose upon her 
shoulders, stood boldly forward, 
with her arms spread out, as if to 
form a barrier; and behind her—a 
aan. In this man I recognised the 
hero of the wrestling-match, the 
successful champion of the morning’s 
sports. His courage was certainly 
not of the moral order, for he 
‘shuffled uneasily, at sight of Sir 
Andrew’s set face sheltered himself 
more completely behind the daunt- 
ess girl, who stood before him like 
some hunted animal at bay. 

It was she who first broke the 
-awful silence : ‘‘ He is my husband,” 
she said, tearing some papers from 
her bosom, and offering them to us ; 
“*he is my husband, and I love 
him.” 

No one responded to the gesture; 
ibut Sir Andrew in a voice so 
changed, that I started at hearing 
ait, merely asked the man, “Is this 
itrue ?” 

The creature muttered an affirma- 
itive, and some words in extenuation 
about her having made him marry 
her. But Sir Andrew interrupted. 
Stern, collected, and therefore mer- 
ciless, I recognised what these easy- 
going, indolent natures can some- 
times hide of intense power and self- 
control, His voice alone betrayed 
the effort: “‘ That will do,” he said, 
“‘T want no explanation. I have 
seen, That is enough. You are 
free to go. Take that woman with 
‘you ; she is no child of mine, and 
‘she has killed her mother.” He 
pointed to the inanimate form of 
Lady Heath, and turned, with piti- 
fess calmness, to speak to his 


daughter. ‘You have chosen dis- 
honour deliberately ; abide by it; 
you are no longer anything to me 
that [ should seek to rescue you. 
From this hour remove your accur- 
sed presence, your tainted person, 
from the roof to which your shame 
has brought undying dishonour and 
disgrace. Go!” he added, more 
bitterly, “join the witnesses you 
have summoned to your triumph.” 

Then, for the first time, I looked 
round, and perceived through the 
window, at some little distance, the 
group of peasants whose clamour 
had originally disturbed us. They 
had missed the hero of the day from 
their revels, and suspecting him of 
having abandoned them for the 
company of the castle servants, had 
followed him in a state of noisy in- 
toxication. But now, awe-struck 
into silence, they stood huddled 
together, gazing up through the dim 
night into the brilliantly-lighted room 
where so strange a scene was being 
enacted, 

For one moment Gabriella quailed 
under her father’s words ; then rais- 
ing her head, defiant, as before— 

“You will regret this harshness 
when you know all,” she said ; and, 
without even a glance at her mother, 
she seized the crestfallen champion 
by the hand, and almost dragged 
him from the room. 

Then followed a scene that I can- 
not attempt to describe. The un- 
happy girl gone, Sir Andrew was 
himself again, hanging over his still 
unconscious wife in an agony, of 
tenderness; whilst the scared ser- 
vants bustled about the house, 
getting restoratives for their mistress. 
But from the shock of that night 
Lady Heath never fully recovered. 
Although the very next day, she left 
Glentwyr for ever with Sir Andrew, 
time brought her but little consola- 
tion. She died shortly afterwards 
at Pau, in the Pyrenees, haying 
never seen or heard of her daughter 
since that fatal night. Poor, Sir 
Andrew did not long survive his wife. 
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After her death, I persuaded him 
to join me in Italy. Glentwyr 
Castle had been sold ; and not only 
had he forbidden Gabriella’s name 
to be mentioned before him, but he 
refused to be made acquainted with 
her whereabouts, her prospects, or 
her position. From this resolution 
he never swerved. In small things 
tolerant beyond most people, once 
his sense of honour was touched, his 
wholenature became metamorphosed 
In the same degree that he had been 
a credulous and adoring father, so 
was he afterwards a relentless and 
unforgiving judge; and on the few 
occasions on which I ventured to 
sound him on the subject, he in- 
variably replied, with perfect calm- 
ness, that he bore no ill-will to the 
peasantry of Wales, with the excep- 
tion of one woman who had deliber- 
ately dishonoured a name stainless 
for generations, and had, moreover, 
murdered his wife. Did I require 
him to select this special woman as 
a recipient of his gratitude? With 
these feelings unchanged, he died 
about a year after the catastrophe 
that had broken up his home, his 
hopes, and happiness ; and in his will 
Gabriella was formally disinherited. 

My friends, in all this I have not 
spoken to you of myself. How 
could any words give an idea of the 
bitterness of a trial such as mine? 
I can relate naked facts, the desola- 
tion of a hearth, the degradation of 
a name, the deaths of a stricken 
woman and broken-hearted man, 
my own voluntary exile for long and 
weary years, the ruin of my hopes, 
the blasting of the youngest, and 
what should have been the brightest 
' portion of my life; but to describe 
or detail the sufferings that such 
things bring with them, is not in the 
power of mere language. 

When I left England as aftache to 
a foreign embassy, it was partly to 
shun the land of such cruel experi- 
ences, and partly because my’ fa- 
ther feared that, if at home, a mor- 
bid desire to find out what had 
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ame 
become of Gabriella Heath might 
prompt me to seek her out. Cer- 
tain it is, that I listened eagerly 
to all news from England, in a stupid,. 
unreasoning way, as though it were 
possible that any despatches could 
contain intelligence of an obscure 
cottage in some remote part of Wales. 
The feeling may have been presenti- 
ment—a foreshadowing of the future 
that some people possess, for there 
was yet another link to be added to 
that hapless chain of events. 

One morning while scanning, as 
usual, the English newspapers, my 
heart gave a sudden bound as the 
familiar name, Gabriella Heath, 
caught my eye. Once more that 
fatal name was destined to be associ- 
ated with calamity, and this time 
with guilt, ‘The paper stated briefly 
that a young woman known as Gabby 
Wynn, daughter of the late Sir 
Andrew and Lady Gabriella Heath, 
of Glentwyr Castle, and Rocklands, 
&c., &c., was arraigned for the wilful 
murder of her husband, James 
Wynn. My first instinct was a wild 
desire to start for England, which I 
should certainly have yielded to, but 
I was most unexpectedly chained, I 
could not get leave of absence. [ 
did not then know that my father 
had sent word to detain me ; but if 
I could have thrown up my appoint- 
ment with honour, I should certainly 
have done so. I livedin a kind of 
dream during the progress of that 
terrible trial. With feverish anxiety, 
I watched for the arrival of the 
mails ; and then, with a copy of 
the public papers, hurried off 
to battle alone’ with the horror 
of the awful details. The ac- 
counts were pitiless and precise, 
The case for the prosecution was 
short, and to this effect :—That Gag 
briella Heath had fallen violently in 
love with and married the man, 
Wynn—and here some painful refer- 
ences to the disparity of their social 
positions, and her broken-hearted 
parents, were given—that he had 
brought her home to his father’s 
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farm, and had been a good husband 


to her, in spite of the objections of 
his family to seeing a fine lady 
among them; that she was proud 


and violent, unwilling to conciliate 


her new relations, and accustomed 
to exasperate her husband by inces- 
sant scenes of scornful reproach and 
vituperation ; that on one of these 
occasions, returning home, tired out 


from a day’s labour, she met him 


with such a volley of unprovoked” 


.and bitter taunts, that, in a fit of 


indignation, he raised his hand, and 

struck her. That night he was 

found murdered in his bed. Such 

was the substance of the accusation, 

without the comments and remarks 

with which it was interspersed. 

The prisoner—my soul revolted at 

the expression—pleaded guilty, and 

sullenly refused to say a word in 
extenuation of her crime. But the 
unhappy woman was not wholly for- 
saken. Some distant connexions of 
the Heath family, anxious, if pos- 
sible, to lessen the additional dis- 
grace which threatened their doomed 
house, had engaged for the defence 
one of the ablest lawyers of the 
day; and he certainly made as 
much out of his miserable ma- 
terials as was possible. Ingeniously 
avoiding any attempt at refutation 
of the crime, or any direct reference 
to the crushing facts of the accusa- 
tion, he slid, with apparent uncon- 
sciousness, into the strain, always so 
powerful with English juries, of an 
appeal to their sympathies. “The 
woman before them was still young 
and very beautiful ; and, in words of 
glowing eloquence, he wove, from 
the stores of his imagination, a pa- 
thetic tale of her life and sufferings. 
‘First representing the young girl in 
her aristocratic home, surrounded 
by all conceivable luxuries ; then 
painting her romantic devotion, her 
sacrifice of all for love ; and crown- 
ing the elaborate imaginary picture 
by a vivid description of what the 
gradual disenchantment, the daily 
and hourly loss of cherished illusions, 
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the terrible waking from the ideal to 
the real, the discovery, too late, that 
the idol of gold was an idol of clay 
—what these must have been to 2 
highly-wrought and sensitive nature. 

“God forbid! gentlemen of the 

jury,” he said, “that I should at- 
tempt to palliate this crime ; but in 
shrinking from the act, I cannot 
forget the provocation. Trampled 
on and insulted by the man through 
whom she had lost all—name and 
fame, home and friends — reviled 
and disowned for him, deceived and 
degraded 4y him, this woman expi- 
ated in years of bitterness—whw can 
estimate their bitterness ?—the crime 
of having loved too faithfully. But 
even the veriest worm will turn at 
length. There came a day when 
the one drop that filled it to over- 
flowing was poured into this woman’s 
cup. Encouraged by the applauding 
jeers of every member of his family, 
the brutal coward struck her as she 
stood alone among them, in her 
fatal defenceless superiority. Was 
it the blood of a thousand ancestors 
that rushed with tumultuous rebel- 
lion to her brain? Was it the last 
agonised throe of a yet unbroken 
spirit? I dare not conjecture. I 
only know that, goaded to madness, 
in a frenzy of wild unconsciousness, 
theunhappy woman rushed to avenge 
her wrongs—to cancel her misery in 
the crime for which she now stands 
charged before you.” 

It was a well-imagined defence, 
and, I always thought, prompted the 
recommendation to mercy which ac- 
companied the verdict of guilty. In 
consideration of that recommendae 
tion, the sentence of death was com» 
muted into one of transporation for 
life ; and the subject dropped from 
the record of human events. These 
occurrences took place four years 
after the death of Sir Andrew Heath. 
In all the lacerating pain they 
brought, it was yet a comfort to re 
member that he had not lived to 
know them. From that time my 
native land became more than ever 
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distasteful to me. My father died, 
and I succeeded to the title and 
estates, an alien and a foreigner. 
Love, marriage, and all the dear 
domestic ties realised in the one 
word “home” were not for me; 
a blight was upon my life; a 
ghastly memory was attached to 

.such associations; and not 
until thirty -five years of exile had 
blanched my hair, and warned 
me of coming old age, did I venture 


As Sir Edward Ashby pronounced 
the last words, he placed before the 
doctor and clergyman the papers con- 
fided to the latter by the dying ser- 
vant. They were three in number. 

The first was a baptismal registry 
of Gabriella Heath, daughter of Sir 
Andrew and Lady Gabriella Heath, 
with date and local particulars. 

The second, a certificate of marri- 
age between James Wynn and Ga- 
briella Heath, with date and names 
of witnesses. 

The third, a ticket-of-leave, dis- 
charge from prison for good conduct, 
granted to the convict, Gabby Wynn, 
and dated some six years back. 

“My God!” exclaimed Dr. Nichol, 
“it cannot be possible! That strange. 
wizened creature—that mass of scar- 
red ugliness and deformity——” 

“‘ Was once the peerless Gabriella 
Heath !” said Sir Edward, conclud- 
ing the doctor’s sentence in the ab- 
sent tones of a man whose thoughts 
are far away from the subject on 
which he is speaking. 

“Truly, she was, as she herself 
said, a deeply guilty sinner,” mused 
Mr. Nugent, as he renewed in 
thought the death-bed scene he 
now so fully comprehended ; “ but 
ibe mercy of God is infinite !” 
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CONCLUSION. 
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back to the cold hearth I had left, a 
buoyant, joyous youth. 

Here, comparatively happy in the 
genial society of my books, I have 
lived for five solitary years, with the 
ashes of nearly forty winters to cover’ 
the story of my early life; a story 
so old as almost to belong to 
the records of a former generation ;. 
yet this very night, my friends, I 
have learned that till within a few 
hours ago it had a sequel. 





And then silence fell on the little: 
party. But that night, for the first. 
time since its reoccupation, Ashby 
Hall harboured guests, for the clergy- 
man and doctor refused to leave 
their friend alone with that strange 
revelation, while the dead was yet im 
the house. 

A few days later, when a mourn- 
ing train issued from the gates of the 
Hall, the lord of the manor attended 
as chief mourner, and truly— 


the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 


But in this ordinary deference to 
the memory of an old servant, the 
people of Ashby only saw a confir- 
mation of their opinions respecting 
the “eccentric Sir Edward,” who, 
being the greatest aristocrat and 
landed proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood, had given too deep offence to 
the county by his unexpected seclu- 
sion and unaccountable inhospitality 
to be worthy a renewal of surprise, 
Others, whose greater curiosity took 
them to the churchyard to inspect 
the last testimonial to the object of 
this homage, found only a simple 
marble slab, erected near the family 
vault of the Ashbys and inscribed 
with the simple letter, G. 





